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Advertiſement. 


T he "RIPE wwhich the following O4: and Dif: 
 ſertation bear to each other, tho' perhaps not 
apparent at firſt Sight, rendered 1t neceſſary ts 
Ln Publ iſh them in me nia Manner. 
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\AUL, for his Dilobedi ence to Heaven, is 
_ affuted with the Fiend of MELANCHOLY, 
. 7. David 7s ſent for, to. cure him by the 
wer of Muſic, p. ib. He comes, attended 
with a Choir of Shepherds ; and as the means, 
of diſpelling SauL's Deſpair, he fings the 
Creation of the World, and the happy ſo 
of our firſt Parents in Paxadi iſe, V, 9. 
SAUL is moved by the Repreſentation ; EE 
expoſtulates with David, © why, when others 
are happy, He ſhould be miſerable,” p.g. 
_ David, 7o convince him that Guilt 1s the © 
Source of Miſery, fings the Fall of Man, and 
bis Expulfion from Paradiſe, 10. This alarms 
the Monarch's Pride, and inflead of reclaim-_ 
ing, provokes him to Reſentment and Rage, 
p.10. Davip, ſuperior to his Threats, awak- 
ens. his Conſcience, and terrifies him, by fing- 
ing the Fate and Puniſhment of Guilt, in the 
 Defrudion of the rebellious Tribe of Cno- 
', Wo « __ RAK. 


Evi. The ARGUMENT of the ODE. 
| RAH by an Earthquake, and of the guilty 
World by the general Deluge, p. 10, 11, 
., DAUL, firuck with Horror, attempts to kill 
| bimſelf, p.t2. But being prevenied by his 
* Friends, Bo 1Þ-ſooths bis Anguiſh, vy invok- 
mg Repentance and divine Mercy 16 compoſe 
_ bis Paſſions, p.'12. SAUL relents into viriu-. 
_ 0u5 Sorrow, P. 12. But his Deſpair return- 
ing, David calls on bis attendant Choir to 
raiſe a more ſublime and affefing Strain, p. 
- 13.*Thrs hath its Effet; and SAUL melts in- 
to Tears of - Penitence, ib. David now com- 
forts him with the Return of the divine Fa- 
' wour, P. 14. To baniſh the Remains of Pride, 
be then fings his own Happineſs in the bum- 
Ble Stationof a Shepherd, 1b. Still farther to 
compoſe the Monarch's Griefs, by a Strain of 
_ feft PMufic be throws bim into a gentle Slum- 
ter; invoking celeſtial Vifions to tranſport + 
_ him to the Regions of the Bleſſed, and change 
his Anguiſh into Joy, p. 14. The defired Ef- 
 fefts appear in his Countenance © The Fiend 
departs: AndSAUL awakes 1n perfeft Tran- 
; ha nad Pp. 14. David then concludes with 
Id Sons of Triumph on-the Fowers of Harmo- 
? ph and the ſeraphic Hymn that attended her, 
as tghe Miniſter of TOrOvAR, on tbe Creation 
ff the World, P15. 
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<< FYENGEANCE, ariſe from thy infernal Bed ; 
« And-pour thy Tempeſt on his Guilty Head !” 
- Thus Heav'n's Decree, in Thunder's Sound, © 
' Shook the dark Abyſs profound. — > : 
The unchain'd Furies come ! 
Pale Melaneholy ſtalks from Hell : 
TI abortive Offspring of her Womb, 
Deſpair and Anguiſh round her yell. 
By ſleepleſs Terror Saur poſleis'd, 
Deep feels the Fiend within his tortur'd Breaſt. 
— Midnight SpeQtrres round him how! : 
Before his Eyes 
In Troops they riſe ; 
And Seas of Hurror overwhelm his Soul. 


Haſte ; to Jesst's Son repair : 
__ Hebeft can {weep the Lyre, 
Wake the ſolemn ſounding Air, 
 Andlead the vocal Choir : 

On ev'ry String ſoft-breathing Raptures dwell, 
To ſooth the Throbbings of the troubled Breaſt ; 
Whoſe magic Voice can bid the Tides of Paſſion ſwell, 

Or lull the raging Storm to Reſt. 

A4 | Sunk 


= _ THE CURE. OF SAUL. 
\ Sunk on his Couch, and loathing Day, 
The heav 'n-forſaken Monarch lay : _ 
_ To the fad Couch the Shepherd now drew near ; 
\.,.- And, while th obedient Chorr ſtood round, 
/ Prepar'd to catch the Soul-commanding Sound, 
He drop'd a gen'rous Tear. — | 
Thy pitying Aid, 'O Gop, impart! 
| Forlo, thy poiſon'd Arrows drink his Heart . 
, The mighty Song from Chaos roſe. — 
' Around his Throne the formleſs Atoms ſleep, 
And drowzy Darkneſs broods upon the Deep :- = 
Confuſion, wake! 
- Bid the Realms of Chaos ſhake! 
- Rouſe him from his dread Repoſe !— 
Hark ! loud D/cord breaks her Chain: 
'The hoſtile Atoms claſh with deafning Roar : 


I Her hoarſe Voice thunders through the drear Domain ; " 


” And kindles ev'ry Element to War. — 
E © Tumultteaſe! 
_« Sink to Peace! | 
« Let there be Light!” — Th' dlnighy fs faid ; 
And lo, the radiant Sam, 
_ Flaming from his orient Bed, 
His endleis Courſe begun. 
See, the twinkling Pleiads riſe : 
'Thy Star, Oran, reddens in the Skies: 
W hile flow around the northern Plain, 
 Arqurus wheels his nightly Wane. 
Thy Glories, too, refulgent Moon, he ſung ; 
Thy myſtic Mazes, and thy changetul Ray : 
O faireſt of the ſtarry Throng 
'Thy ſolemn Orb of Light 
Guides the triumphant Carr of Ni: che 
O'er Silver Clouds, and ſheds a ſofter Day! 


Ye Planets, and each circling Conſtellation, 
In Songs harmonious tell your Generation ! 
Oh, while yon radiant Seraph turns the Spheres, 
And on the ſtedfait Pole-Star ſtands lablene ; : 
Wheel your Rounds 
\ To heav'aly Sounds ; 
And 


-_ 
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"Aa ſooth his Song-inchanted Ears, | 
 _- With your celeſtial Chime. _, 


ning Monarch lay; 
(His Woe ſuſpended by ſweet Mufic's Sway) 
And awe-ftruck, with uplifted Eye 

Mus'd-on the new-born Wonders of the Sky. 


I dumb Surprize the is 


Lead the foothing Verſe along : 
He feels, he feels the Pow'r of Song —_ 
Ocean haſtens to his Bed : 
The lab'ring Mountain rears his rock. vathnlabertd Head: 
Down his ſteep and ſhaggy Side 
The torrent rolls his thund'ring Tide ; 
| Then ſmooth and clear, along the fertile Plain 
Winds his majeftic Waters to the diftant Main 
Flocks and Herds the Hills adorn : 
[The Lark, high-ſoaring, hails the Morn. 
And while along you: crimſon-clouded Steep. 
The flow Sun ſteals into the golden Deep, 
Hark ! the folemn Nightingale 
 Warbles to the woodland Dale. 

See, deſcending Angels ſhow'r 
Heav'n's own Bliſs on Eder's Baw's : 
Peace on Nature's Lap repoſes ; 

Pleaſure firews her oviltleſ Roſes: 

Joys divine in Circles move, 

Link'd with Innocence and Love. 
Hail, happy Love, with Innocence combin'd ! 
All hail, ye linleſs Parents of Mankind ! 


| They paugd: oth Monzrdh, proſtrate on his Bed, 
Submſhve bow'd his Head ;. - 


Ador'd the Works.of boundleſs Pow'r divine : : 

'Then, Anguilb-ſtruck, he cry'd (and ſmote his Breaſt) 
Why, why ts Peace the welcome Gueſt 
_ Ofev'ry Heart but Mine! 


Now let the ſolemn: Numbers flow; 
Till he feel that Guilt i is Woe. 
__ Heavaly Harp, in mournful Strain 
Ofer you weeping Bow'r complain-; 
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- What Sounds of bitter Pangs I hear ! A DEAF an 
What Lamentations wound mine Ear 1-558 4 


b. WF In vain, devoted Pair, theſe Tears ” _ 


_ Peace with Innocence is fled. 
The Meſſengers of Grace depart : $6: 
|. Death glares, and ſhakes the dreadful Dart ! 
Ah, whither fly ye, by. yourſelves abhor'd, 
To ſhun that frowning Cherub's $ fiery Sword bo 
Lok! | 


_ Hapleſfs, hapleſs Pair, : 
| Goaded by Deſpair, 
 Forlorn, thro” Chews Climes they 1 go! ' 
Wake, my Lyre! can Pity fleep, 
When Heav'n is mov'd, and Angels weep? 
| Flow, ye melting Numbers, flow ; 


'Till he feel, that Guilt is Woe— 


The King, with Pride, and Shams: and Anguiſh, torn, 

Shot Fury from his Eyes, and Scorn. 
The glowing Youth, 
Bold in Truth, 

(So ftill ſhould Virtue guilty Pow —_ 
With Brow undaunted met his Rage. 

See, his Cheek kindles into generous Fire : 
Stern, he bends him o'er his Lyre; 
And, while the Doom of Guilt he Gan: | 
Shakes Horror from the tortur'd Strings. - 


What Sounds of Terror and Diſtreſs. | 

Rend yon howling Wilderneſs! 
The dreadful Thunders found ; 

'The forked Lightnings flaſh along the Ground: 
Why yawns that deep'ning Gulph below !—- 
*Tis for Heav'r's obelfions Foe:— 8 
Fly, ye Sons of IsRatL, i” fo - | 
W.ho dwells in Kora/'s guilty Tents wh die "70 
They fink !—Haye Mercy, Lord !—Their Cries: 
In dreadful Tumult riſe ! 


| Hark, from the Deep their loud Laments [ hear! 


They leſſen now, and lefſen.on the Ear! F, 
. Now. 
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Now, Deſtru&ion's Strife is o'er ! 
The countleſs Hoſt 


For ever loſt ! | 
The Gulph i is clos'd .--- Their Cries are heard no more !-- 


But Oh, my Lyre, what Accents can relate 
Sinful Man's appointed Fate ! 
He comes, he comes ! th'avenging Gop ! 
_ Clouds and Darkneſs round him row] : 
; Tremble Earth! Ye Mountains, nod ! 
: He bows the Skies, and ſhakes the Pole. 
The gloomy Banners of his Wrath unfurld, 
He calls the Floods, to drown a guilty World: 
« Ruin, lift thy baleful Head: 
_ © Rouze the guilty World from Sleep ; 
« Lead up thy Billows from their cavern'd Bed, 
« And burſt the Rocks that chain thee in the Deep." — 
Now, th'impetuous Torrents riſe ; | 
| "The hoarſe-aſcending DeJuge roars: 
Down ruſh the CataraQts from the Skies ; 
The ſwelling Waves o'erwhelm the Shores. 
Juſt, O God, is thy Decree !. 
Shall guilty Man contend with Thee !. 
Lo, Hate and Envy, ſea-intomb'd, ; 
And Rage with-Lu/t in Ruin ſleep ;. 
And ſcofting Luxury is.doom'd.- 
To glut the. valt and rav'nous Deep! 
In vain from Fate th'aſtoniſh'd Remnant flies : 
_ __« Shrink, , ye Rocks.!. Ye-Oceans, riſe !” 
The tottering Cliffs no more the Floods controul ; 
Sea following Sea ingulphs the Ball : 
O'er the ſunk Hills the watry Mountains rowl, 
And wide Deftru@ion ſwallows all ! 
Now fiercerlet th' impaſſioned Numbers Slow: - 
Swell the Song, ye mighty Choir ! "IO FF 
Wing your dreadful Darts with Fire! | | Eh 
_ Hear me, Monarch ! ! — Guilt is Woe! 


Thus while the frowning Shepherd pour'd along 
The deep impetuous Torrent of his Song ; 
SAUL, ſtung by dire Deſpair, | 
| Gnaſh'd his Tegth, and tore his Hair . | 
From 
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. From his Blood, by Horror chill'd, 
A cold and agonizing Sweat diſtill'd : 
Then, foaming with unutterable Smart, 
_  Heaim'da Dagger at his Heart. 
His watchful Train prevent the Blow ; 
And call each lenient Balm, to heal his frantic Woe = 
But pleas'd, the Shepherd now beheld. 
' His Pride by Heav'n's own Terrors quell'd - 
_'Fhen bade his potent Lyre controul 
*The mighty Storm that rent his Soul. 


Ceaſe your Cares : The Body's Pain 
| A ſweet Relief may find : Fe 
* But Gums andlenient Balms are vain, 
| 'To heal the wounded Mind. 
Come, fair Repentance, from the Skies,. 
+ O fainted Maid, with upcaft Eyes! 
 Deſcendin thy celeſtial Shrowd,. 
Veſted in a weeping Cloud ! 
Holy Guide, deſcend, and bring 
Mercy from th' eternal King ! 
Calm his Soul, your Beams impart, 
And pour your Comforts o'er his Heart !—— 


They come : O King, thine Ear incline :. 
Liſten to their Voice divine : $f 
"Their Voice ſhall every Pang compoſle,. 
*To gentle Sorrow melt thy Woes; 

_ Till each pure Wiſh to Heav'n ſhall ſoar,. 
And Peace return, to part no more! 


Behold, obedient to their great Command,. 


_ _ The lifted Dagger quits his trembling Hand : 


_  Smooth'dis his Brow, where ſullen Care 
And furrow'd Horror couch'd with fell Deſpair : 
| _ © No more his Eyes with Fury glow ; 
| But heav'nly Grief ſucceeds to heli-born Woe. —- 
See, the Signs of Grace appear : 
See the foſtrelenting Tear, 
Trickling at fweet Mercy's Call.!: 
Catchit, Angels, ere it.fall !. 


(2:4 
\ 


And let the heart-ſent Offering rife, 
 Heav'ns beſt-accepted Sacrifice ! — 
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Yet, yet again ?! —— Ah ſee, the Pang returns! 
Again with inward'Fire his heaving Boſom burns ! 
Now, Shepherds, wake a mightier Strain : 
Search the deep, heart rending Pain ; 
"Till the large Floods of Sorrow roll, 
And quench the 'Tortures of his Soul. 
Almighty Lorp, accept his Pang fincere ! . 
Let heav'nly. Hope diſpell each dark Temptation! | 
And, while he pours the penitential Tear, 
O viſit him with thy Salvation !—— 


Stoop from Heav'n, ye raptur'd Throng ; 
Link, ye (ſwelling 1ides of og 
For lo, diffolv'd by Muſic's melting Pow'r, 
Celeſtial Sorrow rolls her plenteous Show'r. 
 , Ofer his wan Cheek the Colours riſe ; 
And Beams of Comfort brighten in his Eyes. 
__ Happy King, thy Woes are o'er ! 2, 
Thy God ſhall wound thy Heart no more : 
'The pitying Father of Mankind 
| Meets the pure-returning Mind. 
No more ſhall black Deſpair attli&t hits Soul : 
Each gentler Sound, ye Shepherds, now combine : 
Sweetly let the Numbers roll: 
- ©ooth him into Hope divine. 


To quell the dark Remains of ſelf-conſuming Pride; 
Till Nature's home-fprung Bleflings he confeſs, 
And own that calm Content is Happineſs. .— 
Ye Woods and Lakes, ye Cliffs and Mountains ! 
Haunted Grots, and living Fountains ! 5. 2 
Liſten to your Shepherd's Lay, 
Whoſe artleſs Carols cloſe the Day. 
Bounding Kids around him throng; 
'The fteep Rock ecchoes back his Song + 
While all unſeen to mortal Eye, 
vliding down the evening Sky, 


| Now lowly let the ruſtic Meaſure glide, 


_ 


_— 
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Holy Peace, tho? born above 

Daughter of [nnocence and Lowe, 

Quits her "Throne and Manſion bright, 

Her Crown of Stars, and Robe of Light, 

_ Serene, in gentle Smiles array'd, 
To dwell beneath his Palm-Tree Shade. 
Hail, meek Angel! awful Gueſt ! 

' Still pour thy Radiance o'er my Breaſt ! 
Pride and Hate in Courts may ſhine: 

The Shepherd's calm and ——_— Tenti is Thine' Fl 


Softly, foftly breath your Numbers ; 
And wrap his weary'd Soul in Slumbers ! 
Gentle Sleep, becalm his Breaſt, 
And cloſe his Eyes in healing Reſt ! 
Deſcend, celeftial Viſions, ye who wait, 
Gov! s miniſtring Pow'rs at Heav'n's eternal Gate ! 7 
Ye who nightly Vigils keep, 
And rule the filent Realms of Sleep, 
Exalt the Juſt to Joys refin'd, 
And plunge in Woe the guilty Mind ; 
Deſcend ! — Oh, waft him to the Skies, 
And open all Heay'n's Glories to his Eyes ! 
Beyond yon ſtarry Roof, by Seraphs trod, 
Where Light's unclouded Fountains blaze ;. 
| Where Choirs immortal hymn their Gop.,. 
Intrench'd in Ecſtaſy of ceaſeleſs Praiſe. 
Angels, heal his Anguiſh! 
Your Harps and Voices} joyn ! 
His Grief to Bliſs ſhall languiſh,. 
When ſooth'd by Sounds divine. 


Behold, with dawning Joy each Feature ow & 
See, the bliſsful 'Tear o'erflows !— 

The Fiend is fled !—Eet Mufie's Rapture riſe: 

Now, Harmony, thy ev'ry Nerve employ: 

| Shake the Dome, and pierce the Skies : 
Wake him, wake him into Joy.— 

What 'ow'r can every Paſſion's Throe controul 2 


What Pow'r can: boaſt the Charm divine,. Wo 
T6 


| ty 4 
A SACRED ODE. T- 
To ftillthe Tempeſt of the Soul ? 
| Celeſtial Harmony, that mighty Charm is Thine ! 
She, heav'nly born, came down to viſit Earth, 
When from God's eternal Throne 
The Beam of all-creative :/dom ſhone, 
And ſpake fair Order into Birth. 
At Wiſdom's Call the robed yon glittering Skies, | 
Attun'd the Spheres, and taught conſenting Orbs to rile. 
Angels wrapt in Wonder ſtood, 
| And faw that All was Fair, and All was Good. 
'T was then, ye Sons of Go, in bright Array 
Ye ſhouted o'er Creation's Day : 
Then kindling into Joy,” 
The Morning Stars together ſung ; 
And thro' the vaſt etherial Sky 
Seraphic Hymns and loud Hoſannahs rung. 


THE'END 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION 1. 
The Des16N. 


| 7T LEST Pair of Syrens, Pledges of Heaven's Foy, 
# } Sphere-born ha 


$o ſaid the ſublime Mi.Tron, who knew and felt their 
Force : But Thoſe whom Nature has thus joined toge- 
ther, Man, by his falſe Refinements, hath moſt unnatu- 
rally put aſunder. | 


The Purpoſe of the following Diſſertation, therefore, is 
to trace the Riſe, Union, and, Progreſſion of Poetry and. 


Mufic, as they are found to exiſt in their ſeveral Kinds and 


Gradations among Mankind ; thence to conſider the Cauſes 


which have produced that Separation under which they 
now lie, and have often lain, among the more polithed 


Nations ; andin Concluſion, to point out the Circumflances 
in which, and the Means by which, they may poſſibly be 


again united. 
SE CT, Il. 
The propoſed Method of Inquiry. 


| HATEVER is founded in ſuch Paſſions and 


Principles of AQion, as are common to the whole 


Race of Man, will be moſt effe&tually inveſtigazed, as to 
Its Origin and Progreſs, by viewing Man in his ſavageor 
uncultiyated State. Here, before Education and Art have 
caſt their Veil over the human Mind, its various Powers 
throw themſelves out, and all its Workings preſent them- 
ſelves initantly, and without Diſguiſe. 
p £ 


rmonious Siſters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine Sounds, and mix'd Pow'r employ ! 


wr noe rm oy apo TD 
y gs 1g 


_ human 


20 if DissERTATION on the Union, &c. | 
It way be affirmed with Truth, that, for want of begin- | 


ning our Inquiries at this early and negleQted Period, and 
by viewing Man under his State of C:wi/ization only, many 
curious and intereſting Queſtions have been left involved 


in Darkneſs, which might have been clearly unfolded by a 


free and full Reſearch into the Paſſions, Propenſities, and 
Qualities of ſavage Man. ky 
This the Writer hopes to make appear in a more exten- 
five Degree, and on Subjects of higher Importance, thro' 
the Courſe of a future Work ; of which, ſome of the 


Principles here delivered will make an incidental Part. In 


the mean Time, he intends to treat the preſent Subje& in 


the Way now propoſed, by deduciag his Argument from 


the firſt great and original Fountain of ſavage Life and 


Manners. 


_ Of Muſic, Dance, and Poem, in the ſavage State. 
[J Y examining ſavage Life, where untaught Nature - * 


L} rules, we find that the agreeable Paſjjons of Love, 
Picy, Hope, Joy, and Exultation, no leſs than their Con- 


traries of Hate, wed. 5 Fear, Sorrow, and. Deſpair, op- 


Prefling the human Heart by their mighty Force, are_ 
thrown out by the three Powers of Aion, Voice, and 
articulate Sounds. The Brute Creatures expreſs their 
Paſſions by the two firſt of Theſe ; ſome by 4&#ton, ſome 
by Voice, and ſome by both united : Beyond theſe, Man 
has the added Power of articulate Speech : The ſame 
Force of Afeciation and Fancy which gives him higher 


| Degrees and a wider Variety of Paſſion, gives riſe to this 


additional Power of ' expreſſing thoſe Paſſions which he 
feels. | - | Oy Pe | 
Aeon, the Tamer who, are in the /owweft Scale of the 
ind, thele ſeveral Modes of expreſſing their 
Paſſions are found altogether ſuited to their wretched State. 


Their Geſtures are uncouth and horrid: 'Their Voice is 


thrown out in Howls and Roarings :; Their Language is 


like the Gabbling of Geeſe. 


But 
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But if we aſcend a Step or two higher in the Scale of 
favage Life, we ſhall find this Chaos of Gefture, Voice, and 
Speech, riſing into an agreeable Order and Proportion. The 
natural Love of a- meaſured Melody, which Time and Ex- 
_ perience produce, throws the Voice into Song, the Gefture 
into Dance, the Speech into Verſe or Numbers. The Ad- 
dition of muſical [n/truments comes of Courſe: They are 
but [mitations of the human Voice, or of other natural 
Sounds, produced gradually by frequent Trial and Ex- 
periment. Carew CO be 90s 
Such is the Generation and natural Alliance of thefe 
three Si/fter-Graces, Mufic, Dance, and Poem, which we 
find moving Hand in Hand among the ſavage Tribes of 
_ every Climate. | Fe RS 
| _Forthe Truth of the FaQ, we may appeal to moſt of 
the Travellers who deſcribe the Scenes of uncultivated Na- 
ture : All theſe agree in telling us, that Melody, Dance, and 
Tous make up the ruling Pat 
poſe the Religion, fix the Manners, ftrengthen the Policy, 
_ andeven form the future Paradiſe, of favage Man. That 
having few Wants, and conſequently much Leiſure, 'the 
barbarous Tribes addi&t themfelves to theſe alluring Arts 
with a wonderfu} Degree of Paſſion, unleſs- where their 
Manners are corrupted by an incidental Commerce with 
the Off-ſcum of civilized Nations. By theſe attraQive 
and powerful Arts they celebrate their public Solemnities ; 
by thefe they lament their private and public Calamities, 
the Death of Friends, or the Lofs of Warriors: by theſe 
united, they expreſs their -Joy'on their Marriages, Har- 
veſts, Huntings, ViRories ; praiſe the great Aftions of 
their Gods and Heroes ; excite each' other to War and 
brave Exploits, or to ſuffer Death and Tortures with un- 
. ſhaken Conſtancy. oY 
_ _  Theſeare the Circumſtances moſt common to the favage 
Tribes: Beſides theſe, there are many peculiar Modes, 
which arife from their different Climates, Situations, Opi- 
| nions, Manners. Among ſome 'Tribes the joyous Paſſions, 
among fome the gentle, among others the ferocious, pre- 
dominate and take Place. To give all the Varieties of theſe 
| ſavage and feſtal Solemnities, were an endleſs Labour, 
Let the following Account ſuffice, as a general Image of oe 
| | relt ; 


ime, adorn the Feaſts, com- _ 
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\reſt ; whichis ſingledout, not only becauſe it is the moſt 
circumſtantial ; but likewiſe for the particular- Relation 


which it will be found to bear to a following Part of 


this Inquiry. 
\_ The IroqQvors, Hurons, and ſome leſs conſiderable 
Tribes, are free and independent Savages, who inhabit the 
northern Continent of Amzrica; and extend their Set- 
_ tlements from the Back of the Br:ti/h Colonies to the Bor- 
_ ders of the Great Lakes, along the Skirts of Lovisiana, 
and down the River Onx10, towards the Miss1s1e1, and 
the Gulph of FLoxipa. Father Laritavu [6) gives the 
following Deſcription of their feſtal Solemnities ; which it 
1s neceſſary to tranſcribe at large, in order to give an 
adequate Idea of their Manners and Charatter. __ 
« On the appointed Day, early in the Morning, they 
 < preparethe Feaſt in the Council-Cabin, and there they 
_ © diſpoſe all Things for the Afſembly.---In the mean- 
« time, a public Crier goes through the Village, and gives 
* Notice that the Kettle is hung on in ſuch a Cabin: 
«© The common People, and even the Chiefs, bring with 
« them their /ittle Kettle. It doth not appear, that there 
* 15 any DiſtinQtion of Ranks among them, except that 
«* the old Men occupy the foremoſt Mgtts. The Izo-' 
* qQuolis Women aſh not, that I know of, at theſe Kinds 
« of Feaſts; nor are they invited. The/Ch:/dren, and 
« young Men, who are not as yet choſen into the Body 
« of Warriors, mount upon the Scaffolds which are placed 
<« over the Matts, and even upon the Roof of the Cabin 
* itſelf, and look down through the Hole at which the 
« Smoke goes out. EE Font bt. bg. 
_ © Whilethe Aſſembly is forming, He who makes the 
« Feaſt, or He in-whoſe Name it 1s made, {ings alone. — ' 
« The Deſign of this is to entertain the Company, on 
 * ſuch Things as have Relation to the Subje&t on which 
<« they aſſemble. Theſe Songs, for the moſt Part, are fill- 
<, ed with the Fables of ancient Times, the heroic Deeds of 
« their Nation; and are compoſed in an antzquated Style ; 
« ſo old, that often they underſtand not what they ſay. 


[5] Meurs des Sauvages, tom. i. p. 213, &C. I ER 
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« "The Singer hath ſometimes an Aſſiſtant, who relieves 
« him when he is fatigued: For they ſing with all their 
«© Force. 
<« The Speaker then opens the Scene, by aſking in Form, 
«© if all who:are invited are come. He then names the: 
« Perſon who makes the Feaſt, he declares the Occaſion _ 
«on which it is made, and enters into a particular Detail . 

* of all thatis in the Kettle. At every thing which he. 
« names the whole Choir replies by a repeated Shout of 
*© Approbation. 

« 'The Speaker then gives an Account of every thing, 

« which it is of Importance that the Public ſhould know. 
« For theſe Song-Feafts, being madeon all weighty Occa- 
« ſons which regard the Yi/lage or the Nation ; this is the 
« proper Time for public Atfairs, as that of renewing 
« a Name, hearing Ambaſſadors, 'or proclaiming War by 
6. one. | | 

& When the Orator hath done ſpeaking, ſometimes they 
« begin to eat before they ſing, that they may have the 

« better Spirits : Sometimes they ling before they eat : If 
© the Feaſt is to continue for the whole Day, the Kettle 

« is in Partempty'd in the Morning, andin Part reſerved 
« for the Evening ; and in the Intervals they fng and 
& dance. by 07 

 « The Maſter of the Feaſt touches nothing. He buſies_ 
« himſelf only in ſeeing that the Company be ſerved, or 
« in ſerving them himſelf ; naming aloud the Pieces which 
&* he deſtines and preſents to each. The beſt Morſels are 
« given, by Way of Preference, to thoſe whom he chu= 
* ſeth to diſtinguiſh. N 

« After the Repaſt, the Maſter of the Feaſt begins the 
* Athonront, a Song and Dance peculiar to the Mer. They 
« relieve each other, by beginning with thoſe of moſt 
«© Confideration and palling gradually down to the Young- 
« eff. They have that Civility and Attention to each 
* other, that every one waits till another of ſuperior Dig- 

* nity enters the Liſts, and takes the Lead. 

«© The Ancients and Men of Dignity often do no more 
* thanri/efromtheir Seats ; and content themſelves, while 
© they /ing, with making ſome [nflexions with their Head, 
+ Shoulders, and Knees, ia order to accompany and {ws 
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their Soup. Others ſomewhat leſs grave, take a few 
Steps, and walk along the Cabin around the Fires. 
Every one hath his particular Song ; that is, an Air, to 
which he adjufts a very few Words, which he repeats 
as often as he pleaſeth. I have obſerved, that they 
even retrench or firihe off ſome Sy/lables from- their 
Words, as if they were Yer/es, or meaſured Words, 
but without Rhyme. : 


* He who means to dance, begins by riſing from his 


Matt ; and the whole Company anſwers him by a ge- 


neral Shout of Approbation : As he paſſeth along be- 


fore every Fire, they who fit on each Side beat the Mea- 
ure or Cadence of his Song by a correſpondent Motion 
of the Head ; and by throwing out continual Shouts 
which they redouble at certain Times, where the 
Meafure demands it, with ſo much Truth, that they 
never err ; and with ſuch a Delicacy of Ear, as the 
French, who are moſt praQtiſed in their Cuſtoms, can- 
not attain to. When he paſlſeth to a ſecond Fire, They 
of the firſt take Breath : 'They of the more diſtant Fires 
are likewiſe ſilent : But the 7ime is always beat by thoſe 
betore whoſe Fire he ſings and dances. The Song con- 
cluces by a general Ehoue! of the whole Choir ; which 
is a ſecond Shout of Approbation. 
« '] heyoung Men have their Songs of a more /ively, and 
their Dances of a more wigorous Caſt ; ſuch as are ſuit- 
able to their Age. When the Dance is. much animated, 
they dance two or three together, each at his own Fire: 
Nor does this Mixture ever occafion any Confuſion. 
« Among theſe Dances, /ame are no more than a /imple 
and noble Manner of marching up to an Enemy ; and of 


facing Danger with Intrepidity and Gaiety of Mind. 


« A {ſecond Sort of Dance, but ſtill of the ſame Kind, 1s 
that of the Pantomimes : Which conſiſts in repreſenting 
an ACtion in the Manner in which it paſſed, or ſuch as 


they conceive it to have.been, Many of thoſe who have 


&* lived among the Ixoquotrs, have aſſured me, that 


after a Chief of War hath circumſtantially recounted, 

at his Return, all tiat had paſſed in the Expeditions 

he had undertaken, and the Battles he had fought, pon 
I who 
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who are preſent at the Recital often riſe on the ſudden 
to dance, and repreſent thoſe AQtions with great Viva= 
city, as if they had been preſent: And all this, with- 
out any previous Concert or Preparation. FT 
« In their Songs they prar/e not only their Gods and He= 
roes, but they likewiſe praiſe themſeles : in this they 


are not ſparing : and are even-prodigal of their Praiſe of 


others, whom they think worthy of it. He who 13 thus 
applauded, anſwers by a ſhout of Thanks, as ſoon as 
he hears himſelf named... EF 0 de, 
« They are ſtill quicker at rallying each other ; and: 

ſucceed to a Wonder in "This. He who dances, takes 


whomſoever he pleaſeth by the Hand, and brings hin 
forth into the midſt of the Aſembly: to. which be 


yields without Refiſtance. Meanwhile the Dancer con» 
tinues to ing ; and ſometimes in his Song, and ſome- 


times in the. [ntervals, he throws his Sarcaſms on the- 
Patient, who hears him without Reply.—At every Bon 


Mot, loud Peals of Laughter ariſe along the Galleries, 


Who animatethis Sport, and often, oblige the Patient ta- 


© They haveanother Kind of Dance, in which the whole: 


_ Choir dances: and thisis common both to Men and Wo-. 


men. As this is very different from the preceding ones, 


they do not uſe it in their Song-Feafs. TT heir Pretenders 


toMagic [c] often ordain it as an A& of Religion, for the _ 
healing of the Sick: it 18 alſo one of their Modes of Dz- 
vination. It is likewiſe practiſed, at. Times, as a'mere- 
Exerciſe of Pleaſure, at the Feaſts and'Solemnities of 
the Village. - The Manner is as follows. Notice is gi- 
ven early in the Morning through all the Cabins, for 
the Performance of this | bs Every Cabin de- 


putes a certain Number, either of Men or Women, who 


dreſs themſelves in all-their Finery, that they may go 
and perform their Part. They all appear at the ap- 
pointed Hour (which is proclaimed by a public Crier). 


(c] Charlatans,—a Word with which we have none. 


preciſely correſpondent in our Language: It ſignifies here, 


| one whois a Pretender to May by the Arts of Magic. 


« ether 
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< either in the Council Cabin, or ſome other Place deftin- 
« ed for the Purpoſe. In the middle of the Place or Ca- 
« bin they build alittle Scaffold ; and on this they raiſe a 
«« ſmall Seat tor the Singers who are to accompany and _ 
animatethe Dance. One holds in his hand a Tambour 
or little Drum, the other a Tortoiſe Shell, While theſe 
_ ng, and accompany their Song with the Sound of 
their Inſtruments (which is farther Strengthened by the 
| SpeQaators, who beat with little Sticks upon the Kezrles 
that are before them) they who dance, go round in a 


© circular Movement ; but without taking Hands, as 


« they do m Europe. Each Dancer makes various Mo- 


« tions with his Feet and Hands, as he pleaſeth : And 


though all the Moi ements are different, according to the 
Whim and Caprice of their Imagination, none of. them 
ever loſe the Time. They who are moſt expert in va- 
rying their Poſtures, and throwing themſelves into Ac- 
*« tion, are reckoned to excel the reſt. The Dance is 


* compoſed of ſeveral Returns : Fach Return laſts till 
_ «© the Dancers are out of Breath; and after a ſhort In- 
 « terval of Repoſe, they begin another. Nothing can be 


more animated than theſe Movements : To ſee them, 
one would ſay, they were a Troop of furious and fran- 


# tic People. What muſt fatigue them till more. is, that 


* not only by their Movement but likewiſe with their 


| « Voice, they follow the Singers and their Inftruments to 


< the End of each Return ; which is always cloſed by a 
« general and loud Oueh ! which is a Shout of Appro- 
<«« bation, iwplying that the Return hath been well per- 
<« formed: © FRY | 


« Although I have not ſpoken particularly of any Na- 


_ & tjons but thoſe of the IRoQUois and Huxons, yet [ 


« may truly ſay, that I have deſcribed, at the ſame Time, 
« 2ll the other barbarous Nations of AmtRica, as to. 
« what is eſſential and principal. For though there ap- 
< pears to be a great Difference between the Monarchic 
« andOligarchzc State, yet the Genius of their ſavage Po- _ 
« licy is every where the ſame : We find the ſame Turn 
« for public Aitairs, the ſame Method of conduQiing 
&s them, the ſame Uſe of ſecret and ſolemn Afemblies, the 
« {ame CharaQter in their Feaſts, their Dances, and their 
6 Diverſions, | 
The 
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«© The Mufic and Dance of the Americans have ſome- 
«* thing in them extremely barbarous, which at firſt diſ- 
«« guſts; andof which no Idea can be formed by thoſe 
*© who. have not ſeen and heard them. We grow recon- 
* ciled to them by Degrees, and in the End partake of 
* them with Pleaſure As to the Savages themſelves, they 
_ ** are fondof theſe Feaſts even to Diſtration. They con- 
* tinue them whole Days and Nights entire ; and the 
«« Shouts of their Chor are fo violent, as to make the. 
Village tremble.” _ 
Thus far the learned Father Lap1Tau : for whoſe 
| Detail no Apology needs be made to the curious Reader. 
But the more particular Reaſons, why itis here given at 
Length, will appear in the following SeQions. | 


TE Pods 
Of the natural Conſequences of a ſuppoſed C ivilization. 


WW HILE theſe free and warlike Savages continue 
in their preſent un/ettered State of Ignorance and 
Simplicity, no material [Improvements in their Song-Feafts 
_canariſe. But let us ſuppoſe that the Uſe of Letters 
ſhould come among them, and, as a Cauſe or. Conſequence . 
of Civilization, be cultivated with that Spirit which is 
natural to a free and attive People ; and many notable 
Conſequences would appear. Let us conſider the moſt 

prob.ble and ſtriking among theſe natural Effetts. 
1. Their Idea of Mufic, inits moſt :n/arged Senſe, would 
comprehend the three Circumſtances of Melody, Dance, 
_ and Song. - For theſe three, as we have ſeen, being na- 
turally conjoined, becauſe naturally producing each other, 
would not ſeparately command the Attention of ſuch a 
People at their public Feſtivals. "Therefore [n//rumenta! 
Melody, without Song, would be little attended to, and of 
no Efteem ; becauſe it would want all thoſe AtiraQions 
which mutt ariſe from the correſpondent Dance and Song. 
2. In theearly Periods of ſuch a Commonwealth, the 
Chiefs or Legiſlators would often be the principal Mufect- 
ans. The two CharaQters would commonly coaleſce ; for 
we fir'd, that among the ſavage Tribes, the Chzefs are _ 
>, 3 | who 
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who moſt fignalize themſelves by Dance and Song ; and 
that their Songs rowl principally on the great Ations and 


| Events which concerntheir own Nation. 


'3- Hence, their moſt ancient Gods would naturally be 


filed Singers and Dancers. For the moſt ancient Gods 
_ of civilized Pagan Countries are generally their early Le- 
Fiftators, who taught their People the firſt Arts of Life. 
"Theſe deceaſed Legiſlators, therefore, when advanced to 
the Rank of Gods, would naturally be delivered down to 


Poſterity with the ſame Attributes and Qualities by which 
they. had diſtinguiſhed 'themſelves in Life: And it appears, 


{:-,-- from the laſt Article, that theſe Qualities would natural- 
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ly be thoſe of Dance-and Song. Ty 
_ 4 Meaſured Periods, or, inother Words, Rythm, Num- 
bers, and Verſe, would naturally ariſe. For meaſured 


| Cadence, or 7ime, is an efſential Part of Melody, into 


which the human Ear naturally falls. And as the ſame 


Force of Ear would'lead the- Action or Dance to. corre(- 


pond with the Melody, ſo the Words or Song muſt, on 


a. like Principle, keep Pace with Both. Among the /a- 
' wage Americans we: ſee the firſt Rudiments. of poetic 


Numbers, emerging from this. Source. For © as the 
« Means of adjuſting the Words: to the Air or Melody, 


_ * they: ſometimes ſtrike off Syllables from their Words.” 


And ſuch is the natural generation of Ry:bm and Yer/e. 
_ 5. Their earlieſt Hiſtories would be written in Yer/e. 
For. we ſee that among the ſavage: Tribes, the Actions of 


_ their . Heroes and Gods, and the great Events of their 


Nation, make a principal Part of their Songs. When- 
ever,. therefore, the Uſe of Letters ſhould come among 
ſuch. a People, theſe ancient Songs would naturally be fir/t 
recorded, tor the Information and Uſe of future Times. 
6. Their moſt ancient Maxims, Exhortations, Proverbs, 


- or. Laws, would probably be written.in Verſe. For theſe 


would naturally make a Part of their Songs of Celebration, 
and would by Degrees be /e/e#ed from thence, would in 
Time become the Standard of. Right and Hrong, and as 


| fuck be treaſured up and appealed to by the improving 


Tribe, 
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, Their religious Rites would naturally be performed 
or accompany'd by Dance and Song. For it appears from 
FaEt that the great AQtions of their Gods and Heroes are 
the moſt general Subject of the Savage Dance and 'Song : 
and the common End of Pagan Rites hath ever been, to 
praiſe the Gods of the Country, and by theſe [Means '(as 
_ well as by Sacrifice) to ppt their Wrath, orſccure. 
their Favour. f 

8. Their earlieft Oracles wonld TY be delivered 
in Verſe and ſung by the Prieft or Prieftefs of the ſuppoled 
God. . For 'hele Oracles being ſuppoſed 'to be i»/pired by 
a deceaſed Chief (now a Deity) who had himſelf deliver- 
ed his Exhortations in this enthufiaftic Manner ; and be- 
ing addreffed to a Tribe among whom this Mode of Tn- 
ſtruQion univerfally prevailed, no other Vehicle but that 
of Verſe and Song could at firſt gain theſe Onaciereather 
Credit or Reception 

9. Their Melody would be fmple ; and derive a confi- 
derable Part of its Power from its Rythm or Meaſure, 

without any Mixture of artificial Compoſition. Firft, be- 
_ cauſethis Kind would be moft ſuited to the Powers of the 
barbarous Legi/lators or Bards, at once Compoſers and 
. Performers, among whom nothing artificial or refined 
could as yet take Place. Secondly, becauſe this Simpheity 
of Manner would be beſt adapted to the Capacity of the 
ſurrounding People, incapable, in this early Period, to be 
attratted or moved by any thing but what Nature diQtates. 

10. The Force of this ſimple Melody would be muck 
increaſed by the Power of early Aſſociation and continued 
Habit. For this, by appropriating certain Sounds to certair 
Subjects, would raiſe their Melody into a Kind of natural 
any dub Language of the Paſſions. 

| . Their S&9gs would be of a /egi/lative Caft ; and: 
ele drawn chiefly from the Fables or Hiſtory of their 
own Country, would contain the effential Parts of their 
religious, moral, and political Syſtems. For we have fee 
above, that the Celebration of their deceaſed Heroes would: 
of Courle grow into a religious At: That the Zxborta- 
. tions and Maxims intermixed with theſe Celebrations, and 
founded on the Example of Geir Heroe-Gyas, would na- 

turally become the Standard of Right and Wrong ; that 
B 3 iS, 
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that their Songs rowl principally on the great A#ions and 


| Events which concern their own Nation. 


'3- Hence, their moſt ancient Gods would naturally be 


_ fiyled Singers and Dancers. For the moſt ancient Gods 

__ of civilized Pagan Countries are generally their early Le- 
£i/laters, who taught their People the firſt Arts of Life. 

_ Theſe deceaſed. Legiſlators, therefore, when advanced to 
the Rank of Gods, would naturally be delivered down to 


Poſterity with the ſame Attributes and Qualities by which 
they. had diſtinguiſhed'themſelves in Life: And it appears, 
from the laſt Article, that theſe Qualities would natural- 


i ly be thoſe of Dance-and Sang. 


4 Meaſured Periods, or, inother Words, Rythm, Num- 


bers, and Verſe, would naturally ariſe. For meaſured 


Cadence, or 7ime, is an eſlential Part of Melody, into 


Which the human Ear naturally falls. And as the ſame 
| Force of Ear would lead the: Ation or Dance to. correſ-. 


pond with the Melody, ſo the Words or Song muſt, on 


- like Principle, keep Pace with Borh. Among the fa 


wage Americans we: ſee. the firſt Rudiments. of poetic 
Numbers, emerging fram this. Source. For © as the 


4. Means of adjuſting the Words: to the Air or Melody, 


« they: ſometimes ſtrike off Syllables from their Words.” 


And ſuch is the natural generation of Ry:bm and Verſe. 


_ 5. Their earlieſt Heiftories would be written in Yer/e. 
For. we ſee that among the ſavage Tribes, the Actions of 
their . Heroes and Gods, and the great Events of their 
Nation, make a principal Part of their Songs. When- 
ever,. therefore, the Uſe of Letters ſhould come among 
ſuch.a People, theſe ancient Songs would naturally be fir /t 


|  vecorded, for the Information and, Uſe of future Times. 


6. Their moſt ancient Maxims, Exhortations, Proverbs, 


- or. Laws, would probably be written.in Verſe. For theſe 


would naturally make a Part of their Songs of Celebration, 
and would by Degrees be /ele&ed from thence, would in 


Time become the Standard of. Right and Wrong, and as _ 


ſuch be treaſured up and-appealed to by the improving 
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7. Their re/igious Rites would naturally be performed 


or accompany'd by Dance and Song. For it appears from 
Fa that the great AQtions of their Gods and Heroes are 


the moſt general SubjeQ of the Savage Dance and 'Song : | 


and the common End of Pagan Rites hath ever been, to 


praiſe the Gods of the Country, and by theſe|Means '(as 
well as by Sacrifice) to appeaſe their Wrath, or ſecure 


their Favour. Non 


8. Their earliefl Oracles would probably be delivered 


_ In Verſe and ſung by the Prieft or Prieftefs of the ſuppoſed 
God. . For theſe Oracles being ſuppoſed to be inſpired by 


a deceaſed Chief (now a Deity) who had himſelf deliver- 


ed his Exhortations in this enthufcaftic Manner ; and be- 
ing addreſſed to a Tribe among whom this Mode of To- 


{truQtion univerfally prevailed, no other Vehicle but that 


of Verſe and Song could at' firſt gain theſe Oracles either 
Credit or Reception Hs 

9. Their Melody would be fmple ; and derive a conh- 
derable Part of its Power from its Ry:hm or Meaſure, 


without any Mixture of artificial Compoſition. Firft, be- 


cauſe this Kind would be moſt ſuited to the Powers of the 


barbarous Legi/lators or Bards, at once Compoſers and 


Performers, among whom nothing artificial or refined 


_ could as yet take Place. Secondly, becauſe this Simpheity 
of Manner would be beſt adapted to the Capacity of the : 


ſ\urrounding People, incapable, in this early Period, to be 
attracted or moved by any thing but what Nature diQates. 
10. The Force of this ſimple Melody would be much 


increaſed by the Power of early Aſſociation and continued | 


Habit. For this, by appropriating certmin Sounds to certatir 
Subjects, would raiſe their Melody into a Kind of natural 
and expreſſive Language of the Paſſions. 

11, Their S#1gs would be of a /egi/lative Caſt ; and: 
being drawy-chielly from the Fables or Hiſtory of their 
own Country, would contain the effentia] Parts of their 


religious, moral, and political Syſtems. For we have ſeen 
| above, that the Celebration of their deceaſed Heroes would 
of Courſe grow into a religious At: That the Exborta- 


tions and Maxims intermixed with theſe Celebrations, and 
founded on the Example of heir Heroe-Gyds, would na- 


turally become the Standard of Right and Wrong ; that 


iS, 
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1s, the Foundation of private Morals and public Law , 


And thus the whole Fabric of their Religion, Morals, and 
Polity, would naturally ariſe from, and be included in their 
Songs, duiing their Progreſs from ſavage to civilized Life. 
 -.12. Mvs1c, inthe extended Senſe of the Word (that is, 
including Melody, Dance, and Song) wou'd make an e(- 
ſential and principal Part in the Education of their Chil- 
dren. For the important Principles of their Religinn, 


Morals, and Polity, being delivered and inculcated in their 
| Songs, no other M=thod could be deviſed, which would fo 


ftrongly impreſs the youthful Mind with the approved 
Principles of Life and ion. Tape | 


13. Mvus1c therefore (in this extended Senſe) ed gain : 


| 2 great and wuniver/c/ Poxver over the minds and Actions 
_ of ſuch a People. For through the Force of early and 


continued Habit, together with the irceſiſtible Contagion. 
of general Example, while every thing p'eaſing, great and. 
important, was conveyed through this Medium, and 


through this only, ſuch ſtrong Impreſſions would ftrike_ 


themſcives into the growing Mind, as would give it its 
ruling Colour through Life, and ſuch as no future Inci- 
dents could eafily weaken or efiace. 
14. In the Courſe of Time, and the Progreſs of Polity 
and Arts, a Separation of ihe ſeveral Parts or Branches of 
Muſic (in its extended Senſe) would naturally ariſe. Till 
a C:rtain Period of Civilization, Letters, and Art, the ſe- 
veral Kinds would of courſe lie confuſed, in a Sort of un-_ 
diftinguithed Maſs, and be mingled in the ſame Compolſi- 
tion, as Inclination, Enthuſiaſm, or other Incidents might 


 linpel. But repeated Trial and Experiment would natu- 


rally produce a more artificial Manner ; and thus, by De- 
grees, the ſeveral Kinds of Poem would afſume their legi- 
timate Forms. HED | 

15. It their warlike CharaQter continued, the Dance | 
would naturally ſeparate ſrom the Song ; and would itlelf 
become a diftin& Exerciſe or Art, for tie ſake of increaſing 


their Strength and Agility of Body, as the Means of ren- 


Geiing them invincible in War. For the Dance or ACtion 


of their Song-F ealts, being only ſecondary, and merely an 


Appendage to the Song, would not be of a CharaGter fufh- 
. 5 ciently 


MW 
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_ Ctently ſevere for the fierce and ſtubborn Contention of thoſe 
who were deſtined to the immediate Toils of warlike Ser- 

Vice. - | Ss 

16. Afﬀer a certain Period of Civilization, the complex 
 CharaCter of Legiſlator and Bard would ſeparate, or be 

feldom united. For as the Society grew more populous, 
and the increaſing Arts of Life increaſed the Labours and 
Cares of Government, the muſical Art (in its extended 

Senſe) wou!d of courſe be delegated by the civil Magi- 
ſtrate, to ſuch Men of Genius and Worth, as might apply 
it toits proper Ends, the InftruQtion and Welfare of Man- 
kind. | | ras eb 

17. Hymns or Odes would be compoted, and Sung by 
their Compoſers at their feſtal Solemnities. For theſe, in 
their ſimple <rate, are but a Kind of rapturous Exclama- 
tions of Joy, Grief, Triumph, or Exultation, in Conſe- 
quence of ſome great or diſaltrovs Acton, known, alluded 
. fo, or exp'effed : A Species of Compoſition which natu- 
rally arifeth from the Cragh Song-Feaſt. 

18. The Epic Poem would naturally arile, and be ſung _ 
by its Compoſers at their public Solemnities. For it ap- 
pears above [4], that thei: earlieſt Hiſtories would be writ 
ten in Verſe, and make a Part of their public Song-Feaſts. 
Now the Epic Poem is but a Kind of fabulous Hiſtory, 
rowling chiefly on the great Atons of ancient Gods and | 
| Heroes, and artificially compoſed under certain Limitations 

with Reſpect to its Manner, for the Ends of Pleaſure, Ad- 
miration, and Inſtruction. | | : 

19. From an Union of theſe two, a certain rude Ont- 
line of Tragedy would naturally ariſe. We may ſee the 
firſt Seeds or Princip'es of this Poem, in the ConduQt of 
the ſavage *ong-Peaſt. A Chief jings ſome great Attion of 
a God or Heroe: "The ſurrounding Choir anſwer him at 

bln by Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Appro- 

ation. NY. 

20. In Proceſs of Time, this barbarous Scene would 
improve into a more perfet Form: Inſtead of relating, 
they would probably repreſent, by AQtionand Song united, 
thole great or terrible Atchievernents which their Heroes 


[4] Article 5. 


Kat | had 
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had performed. For of this, too, we find the Seeds-or 
Principles in the ſavage State. * Afﬀer a Chief of War 
« hath recounted the Battles he had fought, they who 
«« are preſent will often riſe up to dance, and repreſent 
« < thoſe AQtions with great Vivacity.” If to this we add 
 _ the uſual Exclamations of the ſurrounding Choir, we here 
| behold the firſt rude Form of ſavage Tragedy. «58 
21. If the Choir ſhould be effablifted by general Uſe, and 
| ſhould animate the Solemnity by Dance as well as Song ; 
the Melody, Dance, and Song would of courſe regulate each 
other, and the Odeor Song would fall into Szanzas of ſome 
particular Kind. This appears from the third Article. 
22. Another Conſequence of an e/f/abliſbed Choir would 
be an unvaried Adherence to the Unzties of Place and 
Time. For a numerous Choir, maintaining their Station 
through the whole Performance, muſt give ſo forcible a 
Conviction to the Senſes, of the Samene/s of Place, and 
Shortneſs of Time, that any Deviation from this apparent 
Unity, muſt ſhock the Imagination with an Improbability 
too groſs to be endured. Pa. 
23. Not only the Part of the tragic Choir, but the 
Epiſode or interlocutory Part would be allo ſung. For as 
the Ode and Epic would be ſung from the earlieſt Periods ; 
fo when they became 4nized, and by that Union formed 
the tragic Species, they of Courſe maintained the fame 
Appendage of Melody, which Nature and Cuſtom had al- 
Teady given them. es Fab 
24. While the Nation held its ferce and warlike Cha- 
rater, the tragic Repreſentations would chiefly turn on 
SubjeQs ditreſsful or terrible. For thus they would ani- 
 nnate each other to YVi4ory and Rewenge, by a Repreſenta- 
tion of what their Friends had. done and ſuffered Thele 
SubjeQs would likewiſe be moſt accommoda'ed to the na- 
tural Taſte of the poetic Chiefs of ſuch a People ; who'e 
Atchievements muſt produce and abound with Events of 
Diſtreſs and Terror. They alſo would be belt ſuited to 
the Genius and Ends of their State and Polity : For as the 
leading View of ſuch a fierce and warlike People muſt be 
to ry Ih Pity and Fear ; fo this would moſt effeftually 
| be done, by making themſelves familiar with diftreſsfu] 
and terrible Repreſentations. "The gentle Paſſions, and leſs 
atteCting 
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:feQiing Attions, which might kill the SpeRacles of a mild 
and peacetul Nation, would be infipid to the Taſte, and 
wg on with the CharaQter, of ſuch a warlike Peo- 
25. As their Tragedy would be intended as a wifible 
Repreſentation of their ancient Gods and Heroes, ſo it 
would be natural for them to invent ſome Means of 
flrengthening the Voice, and aggrandifing the Viſage and. 
_ Ferſon, as the means of compleating the Reſemblance :. 
_ For in all Savage Countries, the a//e/# and frongeft Men: 
are generally ſele&ted as their Chiefs. Hee eet ns Ne 
26. As their Tragic Poets would be Singers, fo: they 
would be AFors, al perform ſome capital Part in their 
own Pieces for the Stage. For we ſee theſe different Cha- 
raQters are naturally united in the ſavage State : 'There- 
_ fore, till ſome extraordinary Change in Manners and Prin- 
ciples ſhould enſue, this Union would of Courſe continue.. 
27. Mufical Conteſts would be admitted as public Exer- 
ciſes in fuch a State. For we have ſeen, that the impor- 
tant Articles of Religion, Morals, and Polity; would na-- 
turally make a Part of their public Songs : therefore pub- 
lic Conteſts of this Kind would be regarded as the beft and: 
 fureſt Means of raiſing an Emulation of a moſt uſeful Na-. 
ture; and of ſtrengthening the State, by inforcing all the 
_ fundamental Principles of Society in the moſt ftriking and: 
efteQtual Manner., : x IT%s 
28. The Profeſſion of Bard or Mufician would be held 
as very honourable, and of high Eſteem. For he would 
be veſted with a Kind of public Charaer : and if not an 
original Legiflator, yet ftill he would be regarded as a 
ſubordinate and uſeful Servant of the State. * tt 
| 29. Odes, or Hymns, would naturally make a Part of 
their domeſtic Entertainments : and the Chief6. would be 
proud to fignalize themſelves by their Skill in Melody and 
Seng. Por their Songs being enriched with all. the great 
and important Subjetts relative to. the public State ; no-. 
thing could. be more ſuitable to a high Station. in the- 
Commonwealth, than a Proficiency in this ſublime andi- 
legiſlative Art. Co eB rh. 


39. When Mufic had attained to this State of relative | 


| PerfeRtion, it would be regarded as a neceſſary Accom- 
i Bs | pliſhment. 
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pliſhment. And if any Man, or Society of Men, were 
unacquainted with the PraQtice and Power of Muſic, their 
Ignorance in this Art viould be regarded as a capital De- 
_ fect: For it would imply a Deficiency in the three great | 
' leading Articles of Education, Religion, Morals, and Po- 

_ © $1. The Genius of their Myfc would wary along with 
their Manners: For Manners being the leading and moſt 
eſſential Quality of Man ; All his other Taſtes and Ac- 


quirements naturally correſpond 'with Theſe ; and accom- 2 


 modate themſelves to his Manners, 'as to their chief and 
original Cauſe. LUDGS TOE T IST Pty nd. 
32. As a Change of Manners muſt influence their Mu-_ 
fic, ſo, by a reciprocal Attion, a Change in their Muſic 
muſt influence Manners: For we have Gi, that Muſic 
was the eftabliſbed Vehicle of all the great Principles of 
Education : Therefore a Change in Muſic muft tend to 
bring on a Change in Theſe. TS ee Wo 
 - 33. A Provident Community of Principles, uncom- 
monly ſevere, would probably fix both the Subjects and 
| Movemeats of Song and Dance, by Law : This would 
ariſe from their Knowledge of the mutual Influence of 
- Manners and Muſfic on each other. Foc 
+ 34. In a Society of more libertine and relaxed Princi- 
ples, the Corruption of Muſic would naturally ariſe, along 
with the Corruption of Manners ; for the Reaſons now. 
aligned : and the Muficians, Bards, or Poets, would be 
the immediate Inſtruments of this Corruption, For being 
educated in a corrupt State, they would be apt to debaſe 
their Art to vile and immoral Purpoſes, as the means of 
gaining that Applauſe which would be the natural Ob- 
JeQ of ther Ambition. | | Ie 
35. In Conſequence of this Corruption, a gradual and 
total Separation of the Bard's or Mufician's complex Cha- 
TaQter would enſue. For the Chzef wauld now na longer 
pride . himſelf on the Character of Peer or Performer ; 
nor the Man of Genius and Worth deſcend to the Profeſſion 
of Lyrift, Singer, or Afor: Becauſe theſe Profeſlions, 
which had formerly been the Means of inculcating _ 
HEE | TE KIN thiog 
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thing laudable and great, would now (when perverted to 
the contrary Purpoſes) be diſdained by the Wiſe and 
-Yitgous. :- a) | 

136. Hence the Power, the Utility and Dignity of 
Mufic would fink into a general Corruption and Contempt- . 
This Conſequence is ſo plain, as toneed no Iluftration. 


"SECT. Y. 


An Application of theſe Principles to the Melody, Dance, 
; and Song, of ancient Greece. C1 


*UCH may ſeem to be the Conſequences which would 
naturally ariſe in a ſavage, free, and warlike States 
ſhould Lezrers be introduced and cultivated among ſuch a 
ſpirited and aCtive People. In Support of the "Truth of 
theſe DeduQtions, let us now endeavour to realize them ; 
by ſhewing that ſuch Conſequences did in FaQ ariſe in_ 
ancient GxteEcE. In the Courſe of this Review, which 
will contain the Riſe, Progreſs, Power, PerfeQtion, Sepa- 
ration, and Corruption, of their Melody, Dance, and Song, 
_ we may perhaps be fortunate enough, on the Principles 
_ here given, . to fix ſome Things which have been held 
doubtful], to unfold others which have been held doubtful, 
to unfold others which have hitherto been confeſſedly 
unaccountable, and to reſolve others into their proper and 
evident Cauſes, which have been attributed to ſuch. Cauſes; 
as never had Exiſtence. Fug Toth LIT. 
I. * Their Idea of Mufic, in its molt inlarged Senſe,, 
_ « comprehendedthe three Circumftancesof Melody,Dance,. 
** and Song.” -- This appears from the concurrent Teftt- 
mony of many ancient Authors :. "The following one from 
the 4lcibiades of Pi,ato may alone be a ſufficient Autho-- 
rity. * Socr. Tell me firſt, what Art is that, to which it- 
<: belongs properly to-/inz, to p/ay, and dance ? Cannot: 
« you find a Name for this comprehenſive Art ?— AlciÞ. 
_ & I cannot. - Sor. Try a little : Who are the Goddeſſes: 
* that preſide over this Art? —A/cib. Do:you mean the- 
* Musts ? Socr. I do: Conſider then, what Name the 
* Art receives from. them. —41c:b. You. ſeem to hint at 
| «© Mvusic.. 
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«+ Music.—Socr. You are right [e].”— The ſame Truth 
is no leſs evident from the circumſtantial Account which 
ATHEN@&vs gives of the old Axcapian Mufic ; which 
in its general Acceptation, included Melody, Dance, and 
Seng [f]. It appears, then, that this Combination or 
Union of theſe three Sifter-Graces aroſe naturally in 
ancient Greece, from an Improvement of the /awage 
State into a certain Degree of Civilization. They need- 
ed no Art to joyn them : For as they natarally produce 
each other, and are naturally conjoyned in the ſavage 
_ and uncultivated State, this Unian would of Courle 
continue, till ſome violent Change in Manners or Prin- 
Ciples ſhould break that Union which Nature had efta- 
blihed—1t appears no leſs evidently from ancient Writers, 
| that what we call /n-/irumenta! My/ic, that is, the Melody 
of Inſtruments, unaccompany'd by Dance or Song, was 
 @ Thing never held in Eſteem till the later Periads of 
Antiquity, in which a general Separation took Place. 
"This will appear more at large hereafter. PLaTo calls 
Inſtrumental Muſic © an unmeaning Thing, and an abuſe 
- ef Meledy(g),”. | TRE e105 | 

 . 2. * In the earlieſt Periods of the Greet States, their 
* Legiſlators were often Bards, or their Bards were Legi(- 
* tors.” Such, in a more eminent Degree, were A-_ 
yO0LLO, Oxernzvs, AMePHiON, LiNUs, and Mus gus [5]. 
Of this Rank too, was TrHaLts the Cretan Lawgiver ; 
who compoſed Laws in Verſe, and ſung them to his 
_ _Lyre[#}. It bath been generally ſuppoſed, that the ſtory'd 


|  Powerof their Lyres and Songs meant no more, than by/a 


metaphorical Expreflion to convey a ſtranger Idea of their 
_Elequence and legiſlative Art, in producing Qrder from 
Canfufion. Thus PruTtaxcu tells us, that & the An- 


* cients repreſented the Statues of the Gods with Muficat 


*« Inſtruments in their Hands, not as being rea}ly Eyres or 
4 Flutes ; but becauſe they thought, that-nothing fa 
* much ſuited the Character and Office of the Gads, as 
«<« Harmony and Order [4].” Thus too, a noble Writer of 


[e] Plato, ALcinlADEs, Lf] Deipnoſoph. L XIV. 


[2] De Legibus, |. i. 14] PLaTo Je Rep. |. 1. 
{:]} STRABO Geag.l. x. {4] PLuT. ge Procreat. 
Aims, &C. | | 
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eyrown Country declares his Opinion, and fays, that ** Tra- 
« dition, which ſoon grew fabulous, could not better repre- 
« ſent the firſt es d- or Eſtabliſhers of large Societies, 
« than as real Songfters [/]”. But real Songflers, beyond 
Doubt, they were ; nor was Tradition fabulous in thus 

repreſenting them. For from a View of human Nature, 
as emerging from the ſavage State, it is evident, that the 
Song and Lyre (as ſoon as the Lyre was invented) muſt be | 
the natural Means or Inſtruments of Civilization, by 
conveying the Legiſlator's Precepts to the ſurrounding 
People. For we have ſeen that, among the ſavage Tribes, 
the Chzefs are proud to ſignalize themſelves by Song ; that 
they pre/ide at the Song Feaſts; and that their Songs rowl 
_ principally on the great Actions, Afﬀairs, and Events of 
their own Nation. — A concurrent Proof of this natural 
Union of the Bard's and Legiflator's Office might be 
drawn, were it neceſſary, from the Name which the old 
THesSALIANS gave their Magiſtrates : They ſtyled them 
Teoo2Xn5netc, OF © the Leaders of the Dance and Sonhg- 
i« Feaſt [m]:” A Circumſtance which plamly points out 
its own Origin. _ GPs x I 
3. * "Their moſt ancient Gods were ſtiled Singers and 

« Dancers.” Thus Hoxace calls ApoLLo the Singer [x] 
PinDax tiles bim the Dancer [os]. Howes, or the Au- 
thor of the Hymns that paſs under his Name; gives him 
the ſame Appellation [pl Rata, the Mother of JueiTER, 
1s faid to have taught her Priefts the Art of Dancing, both 
in P{xYGla and CRETE [g]: As CaSToR and PoLLUX 
inſtruQed the Lacedemonians in the fame Art [7]. Eumt+ 
Lus or AKCTInvUs the Corinthian Brings in even ]uri» 
TEK himſelf dancing, in theſe Words, 


Among them danc'd the Sire of Gads and Men. [sﬆ] 


 _ Whence it aroſe, that theſe ancient: Gods were repre- 

ſented as Singers and Dancers, and veſted with a Quality 

[1] Charadersfticks, vol. 1. p. 237. [m] Lucian. 

de Saltatione. [1] Ep. ad Piſones. [0] Ode. 

[7] Hymn. in AptHinem. [4] Lucian de Sal- 

tatione. {r] Ibid. [5] 4fud ATHENAUM Gout q 
—__ whic 
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- which at firſt Sight, ſeems altogether foreign to their Cha- 
rater, hath not as yet been accounted for. We now ſee 
the true and natural Origin of theſe Appellations. For the 
moſt ancient Gods, among the civilized Greeks, were their 
early Legiſſators, who taught the ſavage Tribes the firſt 
Arts of Fife. 'Fheſe deceated Legiflators, therefore, when 
adyanced to the Rank of Gods, were naturally delivered 
down to Poſterity, with the fame Attributes or Qualities 
by which they diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Life : and it 
appears from a View of the Chiefs of the ſavage Tribes, 
that theſe Qualities would naturally be thoſe of Dance 
R_monn ED NY 
4. © Meaſured Periods, or, m other Words, Rythm, 
«« Numbers, and Verſe, did naturally ariſe.” The general 
Reaſon is afligned in the fourth Article of the laſt Seftion ; 
_ and needs not to be repeated here. But as ſome particul.r 
_ Conſequences ariſe from this Foundation, relative to the 
moſt ancient Hi/tory, Laws, and Oracles, theſe will de- 
ferve a ſeparate Conſideration. 4 ELD ST IED 
5. © Their earlieſt Hiſtories were written in Verſe.” 
This FaQt is indiſputable ; but ſeems not as yet, to hive 
- been reſolved into its true Cauſe. STrxazo informs us,.. 
_ that, © 'T he Poetic Form firft appeared: They who'imi-- 
tated it, dropped the Meaſure : Such were Cavmvus the. 
Milefian, PHERECYDEs and HecaTaus|[!]. Theſe were 
the firſt Gree# Hiſtorians who writ in Proſe. Another 
learned Ancient confirms this Account ; and fays, © In 
* theſe early Times, ſo general was the Inclination ta 
© Rythm and Numbers, that all Inftruftion was given in 
« Verſe: There was neither Hr/tory nor Philoſophy, nor 
© any AQtion to be deſcribed, but what was dreſſed by the: 
« Muſes [u)”. ,Not only the Greek Writers give a con-- 
current "Teſtimony concerning the Priority of biforical 
Verſe to Proſe, but the Records of all Nations unite in con-- 
firming it. "The oldeſt Compoſitions among the Arass 
ar: in-Rythm or rude Verſe; and are ofter cited as Proofs. 
of the i ruth of their ſubſequent Hiltory [w], The Ac- 
counts we have of the Peruvian Story confirm. the ſame: 


[7] STRABO, |. i. [4] PLUTARCH. 
[av] Hift. de las Guerras. Civil, de Grenada, 
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_ FaQ: For Gaxci1Lass0 tells us, that he compileda Part 
of his Commentaries from the ancient Songs of the Coun- 
tiy [x]. Nay all the American Tribes who have any 
Compoſitions, are found to eſtabliſh the ſame Truth [y]. 
Northern Euxoes contributes its Share of Teſtimony : 
For there, teo, we find the Scythtan or Runic Songs (ma- 
ny of them h:/torical) to be the oldeft Compoſitions amon 
| theſe barbarous Nations [2]. Opin is faid to have boaſs | 
ted that ** his Runic Poems were given him by the Gods 
[a].” A Circumſtance which proves them to have been 
of the higheſt Antiquity. 2 - fat, 
The FaR, then, 1s clear and certain : And as it is ſome- 
what myfterious to common Apprehenſions, various Solu- 
:0ns have been attempted by the Learned ; though, in my 
_ Opinion, without Succeſs, I ſhall give them, as they ap= 
pear in various Writers. 
Loncinvus hath aimed at fomething like a Reaſon, in. 
the following Paſſage : + Meaſure belongs naturally to 
« Poetry, as its Province is the Deſcription and Language 
« of the Paſfons; together with Fidion or Fable, which 
« produce Numbers. Hence it was that the Ancients (even 
«< in their common Diſcourſe) uſed Meaſure and Verſe, 
« rather than Proſe [4].” It can hardly be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the celebrated Critic, in this Paſſage, gives 
a mere Affirmation inſtead of an Argument. He ſays, in- 
deed, © that the Language of the Paſſions, and FiQtion, na- 
«.turally produce Meaſure and Numbers:” But the Reaſon 
is ſtill to ſeek. It were to be wiſhed, that in many Parts 
of his Writings, he had not given. us more Inſtances of . 
his fine Taſte, than his Power of Reaſoning. . 
A learned Modern of our own Nation hath try'd his 
Talent in this curious Queſtion. *©* They (the Ancients) 
** thought, it would ſeem, that Language was the firſt 
« Tamer of Men ; and took its Origin to have been cer- 
&*« tain rude accidental Sounds, which that naked Company 


[x] Comment. Real. [y] LarrTAU. [2] Bax- 
THOLIN. de Contemptu Mortis, &c. Hicxes The. Sep- 
fentr. [a] SyERINGRaM Orig. Gent, Angl, 

[4] LoNGIN. de Metr. | | 
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** of ſcrambling Mortals emitted by Chance. Upon this: 
«« Suppoſition it will follow, that at firſt they uttered theſe 
« Sounds in a much higher Note than we do our Words. 
* now ; occaſioned, perhaps, by their falling on them under 
« ſome Paſſion, Fear, Wonder, or Pain ; and then uſing 


< the ſame Sound, either when the ObjeQor Accident re- 
« curred,or when they wanted to deſcribeit by what they 


«« felt from its Preſence. MNezther the Sy/lables nor the 
&*. Toxe Could be aſcertained: but when prompted by the 
« Return of the Paſſion, under which they invented them, 
« they extended their Throats and put ſeveral of theſe 
« Marks together, they would /cem to /ing. Hence av3arw 
« ſignified at firſt ſimply to /pea#, or utter the Voice ; 


© which now with a ſmall Abbreviation («9%») ſignifies to 
« fing : And hence came the ancient Opinion, which ap- 


« pears ſo frange to Us, that Poetry was before Proſe [c].” 
Here we ſee an ingenious Writer tolling in vain to prop a 
miſtaken Principle. For to omit all the weak Parts of 
the Paragraph which might expole it to ridicule, if nei= 


_ ther Lz/lables nor Tones could be aſcertained, it follows, 


that neither Meaſure nor Melody could ariſe ; and there. 
fore it .muſt even continue to appear as ſtrange asever,, 
* that Poetry ſhould be before Proſe.” . 

Mr. De VoLTaixt talks more ſpeciouſly (after Ar 1s- 
TOTLE and PLUTARCH [&] on this Subjet. * Before 
*« HerxopoTvs,even Hiſtory was not written but in Verſe. 
« among the Gxzexs, who had borrowed this Cuſtom, 


 &. frem the ancient EGyyTians, the wiſeſt, the beſt po- 


& iced, and the moſt knowing people upon Earth. This 
«© Cuſtom was very reaſonable : for the End of Hiſtory 
& was to preſerve to Poſterity the Memory of thoſe few 
« great Men, whoſe Example might be of Service to Man- 
o* Lind. They only writ what was worthy of being re- 
4, tained by Heart. This is the Reaſon why they laid. 
« hold of the Harmony of Yer/e ; that they wight aid the 
& Memory, And hence it was, that the firfl Philoſophers, 
& Legiſlators, and Hiſtorians, were all Poets [e].” _ 


[c] Eng. into the life of Hom, p. 38. [4] See 
the following Articles.. [e] Preface A Oedip. =, 


As 
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As this is the moſt plauſible Reaſon that hath as yet 
| been alligned for this myfterious FaRQ, it will deferve a 
particular Conſideration. The Cauſe aſſigned feems, 
therefore, to reſt on no probable Foundation, for the fol- 
lowing Reaſons. GB, | 
Firſt, becauſe it ſeems to take for granted the Exiſtence - 
of the very Thing which it is ſaid to have produced. If 
we ſuppoſe Rythm, Numbers, and Verſe, to exit and be 
in general Uſe, they would undoubtedly become the natu- 
ral Means of Memory and Record among a barbarous Peo- 
ple. But to inwent the Vehicle of Rythm, from a Forefight 
of its being the beſt Inftrument of Memory, without any 
prior Impulſe from unatfiſted Nature, ſeems altogether in- 
compatible with the general CharaQter of the favage 
Tribes: For in the Period of ſavage Manners, the Power 
of abſiradt Reaſoning is always weak, and is often found 
to have no Place. EY EE 
Again : The Univerſality of the FaCt adds greatly to 
the Improbability of the cauſe afligned. Though we thould 
ſuppole it poſſible or probable, that one ſavage Chief might 
b Dinto Reaſon ſtrike out this new method of recording 
Vlikars: yet that A// ſavage Chiefs, in every known Age 
and Climate, ſhould unite in the ſame Contrivance, is 
highly improbable. If one of more exalted Capacity de-. 
livered his Stories in Verſe, another of inferior Reach and 
Invention would naturally give them to Poſterity in plain 
Proſe : Nay the acknowledged Difficulty of Yer ffication 
_ would naturally make the proſaic Manner the more com- 
men, though leſs effeQtual Viethod of the two, Now, the 
contrary to this is acknowledged to be true, even by thoſe 
who contend for the Truth and Suthciency of the Cauſe 
aſſigned. The Univer/ality of the Fa is allowed by All. 
Such an univerſal Coincidence, therefore, muſt ſpring from 
ſome other Cauſe, ſuc1 as arifeth unalterably from Na- 
ture, and takes Place among the ſavage ' ribes in an 
univerſal and unvaried Manner. | 
Farther : If the ancient Songs, prior to proſe in every 
Nation, had been coolly compoſed, fur ihe Sake of Tradition 
and /nformation only, they would have been circumſtantial 
and preciſe : Whereas the contrary appears in their Con- | 
ſtruftion : They are generally vague and enthufraſtic ; 090 
ear 


_ 
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bear all the Marks of being the genuine EffeQts of ſa- 
vage Paſhon and Enthuſiaſm. $0 tar are they from con- 
—_ any regular Series of Fats, that Fats are often 
p-: hinted only ; while the mere Celebration of the Heroe 
3s forms the chief Weight and Burthen of the Son7. 
_ Laſtly, the univerſal ConneQtion of the o/d Poetry with 
 Mehdy, and the unvary'd Cuſtom of ſinging it, amounts 
to the ſtrongeſt Proof, that the mere End of Memory and 
Tradition could not be its original Cauſe. For had the 
ſole Intention of the Song been that of Recor only, a mere 
Recitation of the Verſes would have anſwered the ſame 
Purpoſe., And we may affirm it to be a moral [mpoſſibility, 
that an univerial Union of Verſe and Melody could have 
taken Flace on this Foundation. | RE 
Since, therefore, the Cauſe hithertg aſſigned ſeems alto- 
- gether inadequate to the Effet ; can we reaſonably enter- 
tain a Doubt, in reſolving it into that Principle which 'we 
have already univerſally predominant in favage Life? 
I mean, the natural Paſſion for Melo y and Dance, which 
neceſſarily throws the accompanying Song into a correſpon - 
dent Fythm. Hence, the Ute of Rythm and Verſe muſt 
naturaily ariſe in GxPECE (as in every other Conntry 
_ emerging from Barbarity) becauſe Melody, Dance, and 
Song, made a principal Employment of their favage State. 
And hence, their earlieſt Hiſtories muſk of courſe be writ- 
ten in Verſe ; becauſe the Actions af their Gods and He- 
_ Toes made a principal part of their Songs ; and therefore, 
when the Uſe of Letters came among them, theſe ancient 
Songs were naturally ff recorded, that is, they became 
their earlieſt Hi/tories, tor the Information and Uſe of fu- 
ture Times. 9g 8 OO, - a 
As this Cauſe, when viewed in itſelf, ſeems amply and 
clearly to account for the Effe&, ſo it will receive farther 
Confirmation, if we conſider how naturally it removes all 
thoſe Objedtions which load the Opinion here. controvert- 
ed. For it neither requires nor ſuppoſeth any Power of 
abſlra#t Reaſoning among the ſavage Tribes, but is the 
mere EffeQ of Paſſion and uncultivated Nature. Its Uni- 
2verfality; therefore becomes highly probable ; becauſe the 
Principles of ſavage Nature (making Allowance for the 
Be | j Difference 
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_ Difference of Soil and Climate) are every where the ſame. 
1 he Genius of the ancient Songs of every Nation adds 
new Degrees of Evidence : For they are generally irregu- 
lar and enthuſiaſtic ; and. therefore the genuine ProduCtt- 
ons of unlettered Enthuſiaſm. Laſtly, their univerſal Con- 
 _nexion with Melody, and the unvary'd PraQtice- of ſinging 
_ them, comes up to a full and dire Proof, of the Reality 
of the Cauſe now a{ligned. 

It muſt not be diſguiſed, that the moſt learned Vossivs 
was ſo ſtruck with the Difficulty of accounting for this 
Appeararice, that he thinks it beſt to deny the Fact. © To 
« me the contrary ſeems true ; that Proſe was firſt writ- 
« ten, and then Poetry. Tis natural to'walk on Foot 

before we mount on Horſeback ; and it is certain that 
,« Men firſt poke in Proſe and then in Numbers. We have 
* nothing more ancient than the Writings of Moses ; 


cc 


« 


yet the Conſequence follows not, that therefore they muſt 
write in Proſe befote they writin Verſe. T he fole Queſtion 


is, what wou d be deemed beft worth recording, on the 


fiſt Riſe of the writing Art ? Surely, the Actions and 


| Celebrations of their Anceitors, Gods, and Heroes: Now _ 


theſe, we have already ſeen, muſt naturally make the chief 


SubjeCt of their feftal Songs ; and therefore their fefal 


Songs were of Courſe the fir/i things written or recorded. 

With reſpe& to the Inſtance alledged by the learned 
Critic, of the Writings of Mogszs, and the PraQtice of an- 
cient E&yer, this, when properly explained, will confirm 
the I'ruth of the Cauſe here given, Moses, we know, 
was learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyprians: EcyeT 


was, in his "Time, becoine a polij/hed Nation ; and therefore, 


according to the natural Courſe of Thiags (as will appear 
below) Proſe had been introduced betore the Time of 
Moges, as it was alterwards in GxEEce by HecaTaus 
and others. As to the intermixed Songs in the Writ- 


ings of Moses, it is now a Point agreed among the 


(f] | De Ar tis Pozt. Nat. et Conſt. C. i. 


Learned, 


and theſe are in Proſe, with Songs intermixed [f].” On 
this Reaſoning it may be remarked, that although it be 
certain that Men ſpoke in Proſe before they ſpike in Verſe ; 
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Learned, that they are written in Meaſure ; and correſpond 
in all ReſpeCts with the Principle here delivered. And 
that Song was the oldeſt Form of Compoſition in Ecyyr, 
we learn clearly from two ancient Writers : The Firſt in- 
forms us, that their Muſic and Songs had continued un- 
_ Chang'd, for upwards of three thouſand Years [g]: The | 
other gives a more particular Account of their Nature, and 
Manner of being ſung. © The firit of the Prieſts who 

* uſed to appear in the religious Proceflion, wasa Choragus, 
« Bard, or Singer, who carried the Sy mbol of Mutic, and 
« could repeat by Heart the two firſt Books of Mexcvu- 
© RY ; the firlt containing Hymns in Honour of the Gods; 
«the ſecond containin Sanenres or Maxims for the 
« ConduCt of Kings [þ HR 

6. ** Their mott ancient Maxime, Rxbor tations, Pro- 


_& werbs, or Laws were written in Verſe.” Having traced 


the Antiquity of Song and poetic Hiflory to its true and 
natural Cauſe, the preſent Article will be of eaſy Difcuſ- 
ſion. For as the Greek Songs and poetic Stories were 
fraught with the great Actions & their Gods and Heroes, 


fo Maxim: of Exhortation, which inbarbarous Countries 


hold the Place of Laws, muſt of Courſe make a Part of 
theſe public Songs, muſt by Degrees be feleQted from 
them, and in time be appealed to, as the Standard of 
Right and Wrong. 
owever, as ARISTOTLE hath hinted at another Cauſe, 
the ſlighteſt ConjeQture of ſo great a name muſt not paſs 
unnoticed. He puts the Quettion thus. Why are many 
*« Songs called by the name of Laws ? Was it becauſe, be- 
« fore the Invention of the Art of Writing, Lawvs were 
Ny ſung, leſt they ſhould be forgotten [i] 2” On this Paſſage 
it will be only neceſſary to remark, Firſt, that the Opinion | 


is Celivered as a mere Conjecture. Secondly, that all the 


[g] Prato de Res. l. vil. [þ] CLancgns Ate ces 
Stromat. |. vi. NT 

[7] Problem. Set. xix. Art. 28. He is followed in 
this Opinion by the learned Mr. Goeuer, in his late 
Book on Laws and Government. © The earlieſt Legiſlators 
«+ ſet their Laws to Muſic, that they might be more eaſily 
&« retained.” Tom. li. G s. Art. 8. 

| Difficulties 
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Difficulties which load the common opinion concerning 
the firſt Riſe of poetic Fiftory, he equally heavy upon his * 
And latly, that the ſame Solution leads us up to the true 
Cauſe. on the natural Principles of the ſavage S:ng-Feaft. 
This Solution may, perhaps, in the opinion of ſome, re- 
ceive additional Confirmation from the concurrent Autho- 
rity of CasauBoN ; Who declares it his Belief (though 
he aſſigns no Reaſon) that the Songs called Nomor were 
Fragments of ancient. Poetry, which had been ſeleCted 
and preſerved on Account of their Utility [z]. | 

5, © Their earlieſt re/igrous Rites were performed or ac- 
« companied by Dance -and-Song.”— TI he Orgies of Bac- 
_ cnvs, celebrated in this Manner, were famed through all 
| the Ages of Antiquity. STRABoO tells us, that ** the 
« Greeks retained the Cuſtomi common to the Barbarians, 
« of celebrating their Sacrifices to: the Gods with Muſic, 
« conſiſting of Dance, Melody, and Song :” And highly 
extols this PraCtice, © as tending to unite the Soul with 
« God [4].” PLuUTarcH adds his Teſtimony, and in- 
forms us, that in Gzzece © the firſt Application of Muſic 
« was to religious Ceremonies in Honour of the Gods[/].” 
All this flows-naturally from the view we have given of 
ſavage Life and Manners : For we have ſcen that the 
Prailes of their Chiefs are the moſt general] Topic of the 
ſavage Dance and Song. and the Grecian Gods were no 
other than their deceaſed Chreftains. 

8. © Their earlieſt Oracles were delivered in Verſe, and 
« ſung by the Prieſt or Prieſteſs of the ſuppoſed God.” 
The natural Cauſe of this Fa& hath been aſligned in the 
Article which correſponds with this. The ancients knew 
and confeſſed the FaQ, but were ſo intirely ignorant of the 
true cauſe, that they /aboured more in this Point, than 
even in accounting for the Riſe of poetic Hiftoryand Laws, 
This will appear from PLuTarcn, who hath written @& 
Diſcourſe on the following Queſtion, © Why the PyTHIA 
«* no lonyer gives her Oracles in Verſe?” Now, before he 


(5) In Lazerrt. _ [4] STraBO. 
{/] PuuT. de Muſica. 
aſſigned” 
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aſſigned the Cauſes why this PraQtice of Oracular Verſe 
had ceaſed, it was natural that he ſhould inquire how it. 
firſt began : and the cauſes (if ſuch they may be called) 
Which he aſſigns, are theſe. 

Firſt, * The ancient Tymes produced a Race of Men, 
« who had naturally, and fiom bodily Temperament, a 
« {tronger turn for Poetry.” ** Secondly, there was a 
« Time, when, inſtead of the Art of Writing, Men 
_ « uſed Metre, Verſe, or Songs ; adapting Hiſtory, and 
« other the weightieſt Subjects, to Poetry and Muſic.” 
© Thus they ectebratedthe Gods ; and told their Fables 
'«« in Verſe, fome through the Force of Genzus, and others 
« by the Power of Cuſiom” * Therefore the God 
_«« permitted the Application of Verſe and Song to 
« his Oracles, and would not drive the Muſes from his 
 «« Tripod,” Thirdly, * The Utility of Poetry is in no- 
« thing more conſpicuous,. than in its Aſſiſtance to the 
« Memory, by the Means of Numbers. The Ancients 
« had preat Needof This, beyond the Moderns, becauſe 
44 the Oracles referred to Perſons, Things, and Places, 
. 4 which were often unknown to them [m].” | 
Thus the learned PLUTaRCH ; whole weak Reaſonings 
(weak becauſe he wanted FaCts to lead him to the 'Truth) 
| hardly need a Confutation. For hov! came it fo to paſs, 
that the firſt Race of Men were by natural bodily Tempera- 
ment of a flronger Turn to Poetry © How came it fo to pals, 
that they told their Fables in Verſe, ſome by the Force of 

| Genius, others by the Power of Cu//om ? Theſe Afﬀerma- 
tions take for granted the very Point in Queſtion. 'S 
With Reſpect to the laſt Reaſon which the great Anthor 
aſſigns, © The Utility of Numbers, as an Afliftance to the 
*« Memory ;” This, when applied to Oracles, is not only in- 
cumbered with all the Difficulties which load the common 
Syitem concerning the Origin of poetic Hiftory and Laws ; 
| but is contrary to the clear Evidence of Fatts, which aſſure 
us that the earlieſt poetic Oracles were the EffeQ of Enthu- 
fiaſm. For Ax0LLo, the God of Mufic, was their Author; 


[mm] PLur. Dif. Cur nunc Pythia non reddat oracula 
car mine. | | 
The 
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"The Pythia or Prie//eſs was his Vicegerent ; and Pausa- 
Nias informs us, that PHamonoe (the Siſter of ApoLLo) 
was the firſt Prieſteſs ; and that © ſhe delivered her pro- 
« phetic Inſpirations with frantic Geſtures (Dance) and in 
«4 heroic Verſe or Song [n].” PLuTarca tells us farther 
concerning this ſavage Heroine, that ** ſhe is faid to have 
« celebrated Herſelf in her Songs ; and boaſted, that ſhe 
« ſhouid not ceale to prophecy after her Death : I hat ſhe 
« wouid aiccnd to the Moon, and he metamorphoſed into 
« that Face which we ſee in the MVioon's Body [9].” Theſe 
Paſſages, compared with what hath here been delivered on 
| the ſavage Song: Feaſts, unveil the true Origin of the old 
poetic Oracles of GxtExce. Hence it appears why the 
God's Vicegerent was a Woman : For his own Sifer firft 
aſſumed that Ofhce, and was naturally ſucceeded by one | 
_ of her own Sex And the whole Account of her Self-Cele- 
brations, her frantic Geſtures, Verſe, and Song, contains a 
true Piture of an enthuſaſtic Savage: For it appears 
above, ©* that Muſic, Dance, and Song, are one of the 
* common MViodes of Divination, among the ſavage 
« IxoQuotrs [p].” EE SE gl; a 
9. © Their Melody was fimple ; and derived a conſider- 
* able Part of its Power from its Rythm or Meaſure, with- + 
« out any Mixture of artificial Compoſition.” Much bath 
been faid on this Subject, in ſupport of the contrary Opi- 
nion ; and with a View of proving, that the ancient 
Melody which wrought ſuch Wonders in GxEEce, was 
learned, artificial, and complex. With others, an Author 
no leſs conſiderable than Sir WiLLiam TtMeLe hath 
concurred in that Opinion [q] : And all the Writers on . 
this Subje&t ſeem to have given us a Parade of Words 
without any determinate Ideas annexed to thein. ' I ſhall 
therefore, firſt, aſſign the Reaſons why it appears to me, 
that we have no adequate Idea of the ancient Gxerk 
Melody ; and then, ſhall collect certain collateral circum- 
ſtances, which may prove, that although we are ignorant 


of its particular Nature, yet that it was of a Ample and 
inartificial ConttruQtion, 


[2] Pavs. 1n Phecicis. [9] Loco ſupra citato, 
_ [p] See the Paſſage from Larirav, [9g] On Poetry, &c. 


Firſt, 


| bein general Uſe in the theatrical Declamation [7]. 


. — — — 
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'>.Þ irſt, with refpe&t to the three Genera or Kinds of 
the Greek Melody ; as they are delivered and interprete-! by 
the Writers on ancient Muſic, they are incompatible with 
all thoſe Intervals and CER of Sound which are. 


_ agreeable to the human Ear. 


As to the Enharmonic Kind, it is confeſſedly imprac- 


ticable. For it is ſaid to have proceeded by two Dieſes or 


 Quarter-Notes ; (with a ſtated intermixture of two whole. 
Tones) an Interval which no human Ear can preciſely dil- 


 tinguiſh, nor any human Voice preciſely follow. "This 


Fact is fo notorious, and ftrikes ſo ſtrongly on the Senſes, 
that the Bigots to the ancient Melody have generally been 
filent on it, or at moſt, have revered it as a profound My- 
ſtery. The ABzz pu Bos may be regarded as an Ex- 
ception to this general Remark : For He is of Opinion, 
that the Progretſion of the Voice by Quarter-Notes —_— 

0 
this it may be ſufficient to reply, that the Anne confeſſeth 
himſelf i ignorant of the Principles of Muſic [s], and that 


this Opinion is a Proof of his being ſo. The Quarter- 
Note is a Progreſſion which, although an Jralian Cas- 


TRAT@ (who hath laboured at this Refinement through 
his whole Life) may nearly and incidentally accompliſh ; 
yet even He ſhall never be able fritly to prattiſe in the 
general Courſe of his Performance : But it is a Progreſſion, 
equally nnpraQticable to' the Voice, and ren, to the 
Ear of the Generality-of Mankind. 

The Chromatic ſeems, at firſt View, to be more intel- 


: ligible ; as it is generally ſaid'to have' proceeded by Half- 


Notes, of which the human Ear hath an adequate and pre- 
ciſe Conception. But This too, on a nearer Examination, 
will be found abſolutely at Variance with that which 
We ſtile the Chromatic ; (though by moſt modern 
Writers-it is ſuppoſed to be the ine) and altogether in- 

compatible wit "hots Progreſſions of Sound into+which a. 
modern Voice can fall. Forſthe modern Chromatic Kind 
is. an. incidental Aſcent or Deſcent by Half-Notes, 
with a variable Intervention of whole Notes, introduced, 
under certain Reſtriftions, at the Compoſer's Will : 


| [r} Reflex. Crit. Part. ili, c. ix. [5] Ibid. lf 
| * But 
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But the ancient Chromatic, as delivered by the Writers on 
- this SubjeQ, was an unvarred Progreiſion by two Half- 
Notes, anda Third either greater or leſs [7]. , 
The Diatonic Kind, according to the Common Concep- 
tion of it, is perfely underſtood ; and is generally ſaid to 
be the ſame with that in which our Modern Mutic is com- 
monly compoſed : Yet nothing is leſs true than this: For 
our common Scale is a Progreſſion of whole Notes, with 
the Intermixture of two half Notes only, and theſe at the 
Diſtance of a ffth from each other in the ſharp Key, and 
a fourth from each other in the fat Key : Whereas in the 
ancient Diatonic Scale it is quite otherwiſe : For There, 


ane Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to ſucceed 


each other invariably : A Circumſtance utterly incompa- 
tible with the modern Dzatonic Scale. 6 

The Conſequence drawn from theſe Reaſonings, is not, 
' that the Ancients talked or praCtiſed abfurdly ; or that the 
Moderns want Ears or Underſtanding ; but only This, 
that we do not adequately underſtand the Terms. 

What leads me farther to believe this, is a circumſtance 
in the Spartan Decree againſt TimoTreus-(given at large 
below) where it is faid, that he corrupted the Simplicity of 
the Enharmonic, and introduced the Refinements of the 


Chromatic. Now this 1s an ablotute Contradiftion to Alt. 
that we underſtand concerning the Nature of theſe iwo 
Kinds. For, as the Diatonic, which proceeds by whole 


Tones, 1s more fimple than the Chromatic, which pro- 
ceeds by Half-Tones ; ſo This in its Turn is more ſimple 
than the Enharmonic, which 1s ſaid to have proceeded by 
Duarter-Tones : All which is in dire& ContradiQtion to 
the Tenor of the Spartan Decree. | El 
Secondly, with Regard to the various Modes of ancient 


Melody, we are often as much in the dark, We read of 
no leſs than fifteer,, introduced at different Periods ; but 
the Commentators on the ancient Writers upon this Sub- 


ject, are at Variance with each other, concerning the Na- 


[:] See ALyetvus ; at the End of the Phenomena of 
ARATUS:; to whom TI refer for the Truth of theſe Re- 
marks on the three Genera. | 
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ture and Uſe of theſe different Modes. Some are of Opi- 
nion, that the Difference lay in the Degree of Grawity or 
Acuteneſs only ; Others maintain, that the Mode ſignified 
the Ry:hm or Meaſure : Others again, that the Eſſence of 
the Mode conſiſted in a different Species of Diapaſon. 
There is Reaſon to believe, that the Word was uſed at va- 
rious Times, and by different Writers, in all theſe Senſes, 
and that each of theſe Authors may be right in his Turn. 
From the Deſcription of an Inſtrument given by ATuaz- 
NEAUS it appears, that by Mode was tfometimes meant 
Grawity or Acutene/s of Sound : Far he tells us, that 
the Muſician had three Lyres placed on a moveable 'Tri- 
. pod which turned on an Axis ; and that by whirling it 
round with his Foot, he could inſtantly play in three va- 
Tious Modes ſu]. That Mode was ſometimes uſed for 
Meaſure, ſeems evident, becauſein a Fragment of an an- 
_ cient Author cited by ATHEN aus, we read that a Hymn 
was written in the Lydiar Mode [ww] ; which can only 
mean, the Lydian Meaſure. And as Mode was applied 
to Numbers, ſo was it likewiſe to Dance : The Jqnici 
Motus, which ancient Writers ſpeak of, are a clear Proof 
of This. T hat Mode was uſed in the third of theſe Ac- 
ceptations, as a particular Speczes of Diapaſon, hath been 
made clear by a late Writer, in a judicious and accurate 
Treatiſe [x]. Thus by the promiſcuous Uſe of the Word 
Mode, fignifying either Pizch, Meaſure, or Species of 
Diapaſon, it hath come to pals, that ſome times the Signi- 
fication of the Word is c/ear, at others it is only probable, 
often it is ob/cure and doubtful. _ Te og 
Thirdly, to complete our Ignorance of the particular 
Nature of their Melody, the ConſtruQtion of their Muſical 
Inftruments is unknown. We only know that the Chords 
of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to forty : 
but whether the Strings aſcended by Quarter-Notes, Halt- 
Notes, whole Notes, or by larger Intervals, of all this we 
know nothing certain. Our ignorance of their Pipes or 
Flutes is not leſs remarkable. Commentators and Critics 


[uy] L. xiv. [x] Ibid. [x] By Sir 
Fs, EvyLes STiLzs. | 
rig 
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ring Changes on their ſingle, double, oblique, right-hand- 


ed, and left-handed Flutes ; but what was their preciſe 


' Make, Tone,Compals, or Powers, theſe Gentlemen, cannot 
with any Certainty, inform us. The learned Isaac Vos- 
$1Us is one of the warmeſt Champions for the Excellence 
of ancient Inſtruments : but whoever reads him without 
Partiality, will find all his Endeavours amount to no more 
than what is here affirmed [py].  _ is 

Since, therefore, the particular Nature and ConſtruQtion 
of the ancient Melody is utterly unknown to us ; we muſt 
have Recourſe to collateral Proofs, drawn from Fats which 
were conneQted with this unknown Melody ; and from 
Theſe we may, I think, indireQly arrive fo far at a Know- 
ledge of its general Charatter, as to conclude with Cer- 


tainty, that in the early Periods (in which Mufic boaſted 


its greateſt Power) the ruling CharaGter of the Melody 


was that of Simplicity ; and that it derived a chief Part 


of its Foree from its mere Rythm or Meaſure. 


Simplicity was its ruling CharaQter ; becauſe we find 


that Mufic had 7hen its greateſt Power, when the Melody 
was moſt confined in its Compaſs. MErcuxy was the In- 
ventor of the Lyre ; which had but four Strings, and 
theſe were ftretched on a Turtle's Shell [z].. Am- 
PHION was his Diſciple, and increaſed, the Number of 


Strings to ſeven [a]. . APoLLo contented himſelf with | 


the ſame Compats of Notes ; and ſo did Oxenevs [5]. 
This Number of Strings continued to be eſtabliſhed by 
Law at SPARTA, folate asthe age of TimoTaE us, who 


attempted an Innovation of four more, and was puniſhed 


for it [c]. Yet all the mighty EffeQts and Powers of 
Mufic, which we read of in'ancient Get ce, aroſe within 
this Period, and while the Melody was confined within this 
freebie peta 

The Lyre, therefore, in its moſt ancient Forms, being in- 


capable either of a great Variety, or a multifarious Com- 


[y] De Poem. Cantu, 8c. [z] PauSaNlas, 

od aint i | » Sg [4] Ibid. 
| [c] See the Spartan Decree againſt TiMoTHEUs, 
given at large below. 
C2 bination. 
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bination of Sounds; a ſtrong Probability ariſeth from its 
very Nature, that Counterpoint, or an artificial Compoſition 
in various Parts, was altogether unknown. It appears 
_ to me (from many paſſages of ancient Authors compared 
together, but too iong to inſert here) that the Ancients 
ſung and played firſt in Uniſons, Oftaves, and Fitteenths ; 
| then in Thirds and Tenths; and in the later Periods in 
Fourths and Fifths, as appears from PLuTarcn ; though 
in AR1STOTLE's I ime, it is evident, theſe laſt were not 
_ prattiſed. It is likewiſe evident, that in the later Periods 
the in/irumental Accompanyment was different from the 
Song ; yet this only in the Way of Diwi/fron upon the "Fa 
damental Netes. Farther than theſe Methods of redoubling 
or dividing the ſame Melody, I find nothing like Compo- 
ſition in various Parts, ve ra 

On the contrary, there are many Reaſons which may 
convince us, that nothing like the. modern Counterpoint 
was known to the Ancients. The 'Silence of all their 
Muſical Writers collefted by Mz 1Bom1vs, on this great 
| Article, is a Proof ſufficient that they were ignorant of it. 
Their Diviſions of the muſical Art are preciſe and ſyſtema- 
tical ; and therefore, if this had made a Part of it, as its 
Rules muſt have been more complex than thoſe of any 
- other Branch, beyond all Doubt, they would have been 
diQtinQly treated of. RET 
The ſame Conſequence ſeems clearly to ariſe from a 
Paſſage in AR1sTOTLE, Who fays, that © it is much eaſier 
0 to View the Time in Muſic, when a Number ſing toge- 
« ther, than when a ſingle Voice only ſings [4] :” Which is - 
true, if we ſuppoſe a numerous Choir to = the ſame Part, 
becauſe one Voice tends to corre&t the Inequalities of an- 
other ; but in dire& Contradittion to the Truth, if we. 
ſuppoſe them to ſing in Counterpoint ; becauſe, here, the 
various Parts have a Tendency to confound each other. 

1 heir ignorance of Counterpoint appears farther from _ 
hence, that no difference is remarked between the Com- 
poſitions for the Flute and thoſe for the Lyre, with reſpett 
to the Multip/icity of Parts, One Inſtrument they uſed, 


[4] Probl. SeR. xix. bras 
| which 
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© which had two Strings to every Note, and theſe two were 
tuned in zhirds to each other : This Inſtrument was called 
the Magadis ; and even this diſtant Approach towards: 
playing in Counterpoint was regarded as a T hing fo fin- 
gular, that to play in thirds was called payer, If 
therefore any other Kind of Performance had been uſed 
more complex than this, it muſt have been noted as a 
Circumſtance ſtil] more ſingular. = 
1t appears farther, that in Homer's Hymn to Mer- 
cURY, the Poet repreſents A»oLLo as holding his Lyre in 
_ one Hand, and playing with a Ple#rum with the other... 
| In an ancient ScuJpture which repreſents the Deification of 
HomeR, ſome of the Figures which dance, are at the 
fame Time playing on: the Lyre, which they hold with | 
one Hand, and fcilh with the other. "Thus. too; when 
SoPHOCLES played on the Lyre, and at the ſame time led 
the Dance [e), he muſt have managed his Inftrument in 
the fame Manner. And again, it appears, that even in 
the latter Periods, the moſt celebrated Lyrifts played with 
one Pletrum [ f]. Now, all theſe Circumſtances center 
in the Proof of this, that the Melody which they played 
was fingle. 
We may farther obſerve, that their muſical Notation (fo 
far as it is ſuppoſed to be underſtood) generally implies a 


Fe] Deipnoſofh. |. i. | | 

| f] Ibid. I. xiv. They ſometimes touched the String 
with a PleFrum, fometimes with. the Finger. But that 
the Cuſtom of playing with the Pledrum was the more 
ancient, appears from a curious Fact related by H. STE - 
PHENS from PLUTARCH, * that the Spartans punithed a 
* Lyriſt for the [nnowation of playing with his Finger.” 
{Thef. Ling. Grzc. Voc. xi0dapifu.] Virslr introduceth 
Mvusazus, as playing in both theſe Ways in the Elyfan 
Fields : -- « Nunc Digit, nunc Pe&ine pulfat eburno” — 
But this proves little more than that Both were in Uſe in the 
, Vime of Vire1T, -*Tis certain, that on the firlt rude For- 
mation of Inſtruments, the PleArum would give the more 
ciear and effectual Stroke : As Inſtruments grew more 
delicate, the Finger would come-into Uſe. This (as will 
appear below, Art.-33.) explains the Foundation of the 

Spartan Condutt. 
| C3 ſingle, 
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fingle, and that a very inartificial Species of Compoſition. 
Nay, the Letters which compoſed their muſical Notation 
ſeem very inadequately to expreſs even a fingle Part, did 


not the Meaſure of the Ver/e in ſome Negree fix that of the. 
AS Nee EIS: 
\ Add to all theſe Arguments, this farther Confirmation, 
that their Poets (who were generally at the ſame Time 
Warriors, Prieſts, or Stateſmen) not only compoſed the 
Melody to their. own Verſes, but in the early Periods, 
| played and ſung them at their Feſtivals ; And that People 
of all Ages and Degrees were commonly able to bear a 
- Part in the Chorus, both in public and private Entertain- 
ments. All theſe concurrent Circumſtances center in one 
| ſufficient and fatisfaQtory Proof, that their Melody was 
not only /ing/e, but of the moſt ample Conſirudtion. 
One Kindof Ydditiondid undoubtedly in many Inſtances 
take Place : I mean that'of the Tympanum, the Si/irum, or 
the Cymbal added as an unvaried Groundwork, and accom- 
modated to the Meaſure of the ruling Melody : But this 
| was no more than the modern Drum added to the Fife or 
Trumpet, the Taber to the Pipe, or the Drone to the Bag- 
_ Pipe: A Kind of Addition which we find in the Mufic of 
almoſt every barbarous Country. © 
Since therefore it appears, that the Force of the ancient 
Greek Melody conſiſted neither in its Compaſs, its Multi- 
plicity of Parts, nor its artifxial Conftruttion ; let us now 
proceed to conſider the only Circumſtance from which its 
chief Power could ariſe, I mean, its Rythm or Meaſure. 
That this was its real Source, may be evident from the 
following Conſiderations. | ws 
Firſt, The Greet Language was admirably fitted for a 
various and powerful Rythm or Meaſure, by its Variety of 
Feet : which, when thrown into all their different Combi- 
nations, formed ſuch a Variety of Numbers, as gave Room 
for an equal and correſpondent Variety of Meaſure in the 
annexed Melody, beyond any other Language in the known 
World. When, therefore, ſuch a Language offered it- 
ſelf as an Aſſiſtant to the Muſician's Art, it was altogether 
natural that he ſhould accommodate his Melody to the pe- 


culiar and happy Genius of his Native Tongue. 
Secondly, 


bs 
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Secondly, ſuch a Melody as this, marked by ſtrong 
Changes and Varieties of Meaſure, muſt have greater Et- 
fefts than the_ moſt extenſive or moſt artificial Melody 
when unaſſiſted by it., "This argument 1s well purſued by 
| the learned Isaac Voss1vs: I thall therefore give it in 
his own Words ; the rather, becauſeit is the moſt judicious 
and philoſophic Paſſage in his whole Work ; and contains 
as it were the Kernel of a large Tract ; a conſiderable 
Part of which, it muſt be owned, may juſtly be thrown 
_ afide as Huſt and Shell. | | 
i« Wherefore, | cannot enough wonder at thoſe who in 
_ * the preſent and paſt Age have written on Muſic ; that 
« while theydiligen'ly explained other Things, they ſhould 
« either have ſaid nothing on Rythr, or elſe written in 
«* ſuch a Manner, as to prove themſelves ignorant of its 
+ Nature. They confine themſelves entirely to Counter- 
_« potnt, negiefting that which 1s principal in Melody.— 
*« For certainly, as neither an Unit can produce Mumber, 
« nor a ſingle Word make Senjz ; ſoneither can any /ing/e 
« Sound, ſeparately confidered, have any Power : Or if it 
* hath, it muſt be very inconfiderable. For what Effet 
« in moving the Paſſions can ariſe from the Colhfion of 
« Stones or Wood, or even from the ſtriking of one String, 
© if Numbers and Rythm be wanting, and we hear nothing 
« but a mere Sound [g]? Or if we compound various 
©« Sounds, and theſe be even harmonic and concordant, not 
* even This will produce any Eife&t, Such an Harmony 
« of Sounds may pleaſe the Ear ; but thePleaſure will only 
* be ſuch, asif Words were (agreeably) ſpoken, which 
« are either unmeaning or not underſtood. Phat the Soul 
* may be affected, it 1s neceſſary that the Sound ſhould 
* imply, or bring before us, ſomething which we can 
« comprehend. '[hat Sounds, therefore may have their 
*« full Effe&t, the Melody muſt be animated by ſuch Move- 
* ments, as contain in themſelves the Repreſentations or 
_ * Images of thoſe Things which we mean to expreſs or 


[g] Thelearned Whiiter is miſtaken in this Paragraph. 
'The mere Sound of Thunder excites Fear ; other Sounds 
exclie Sorrow ; Others Foy. See the next Article. 

oy Eo & imitate 
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*« imitate by Song: And This if we can do, we may be 


** ſure to command the Paſſions of the Soul. But that we 
_** may indeed catch and call forth theſe [mages, we muſt 
_ «« employ that Variety of Muſical Feet, in which are fo 


«« fully contained all the ſeveral Kinds of Movements, that 


4. 


«ac 


no AﬀeCtion can be conceived, which they do not moſt 
exattly expreſs. For the Expreſſion of light and voluble_ 
** Motions, as of the Dances of Satyrs, the Pyrrichiusand 
« Tribrachys are proper : The grave and ſlow are ex- 
« preſſed by the Spondee and Moloſſus : Whatever is /oft 
«« and render, the 7rochee, and ſometimes the Amphibrachys 
«© will deſcribe, which itſelf moves with a broken and ef- 
«« feminate Pace, The Iambic is fierce and vehement; and 
« the Anapeſft nearly of the ſame Nature, as it imitates 
«« violent. and warlike Motions. If we mean to expreſs 
«© what is chearfuland joyous, we mult employ the Dady/, 
+*© whole Movements are of a coireſpondent Nature. 
© Whatever is hard and rugged, the Antiſþaft will hap- 
«« pily deſcribe. If we require Numbers that may ex- 
© preis Faryand Madneſs, not only the Hnapeſt is at Hand, 
+ but what is ſtill more powerful, the Pon quartus, —Of 
« theſe various Meaſures, artificially combined, did the 
* ancient Greek and Roman Viuſic confiit: And while this 
«+ flouriſhed, ſo long did Muſic, maintain its Empire over 
«« the Paſſions [h].” Thus the learned Voss1us: Whoſe 
Admiration of the Rythm of the ancient Melody leads him 
into ſome falſe Concluſions, as will appear below. In the 
mean Time, this general Exhibition of the Genius of the. 
Greek Numbers mav ftand as a farther accumulative Proof, 
that the Power of the ancient Me/ody, which was uni\er- 
fally accommodated to this Varzety of expreſſive Numbers, 
lay chiefly in its Rythm or Meaſure. 7 c 
Laſtly, theſe Arguments are much confirmed by the ex- 
preſs Teſtimony of PLuTarcH ; who ſpeaking of the 
Variations which the Gen'us of ancient Muſic had under- 
gone in the Progreſs of Time, ſays, © If we compare An- 
** tiguity with the preſent T1 imes, we ſhall find, that in 
* ancient Days, thete was a great Variety of Meaſure, and 


CL) 


'þ] Voss1us de Poem. Cantu et Viridus Rythmi, p. 7, 
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* this Variety often employed. For in that early Period, 
« the Variety of Feet and Time was more highly efteemed: 
 « Je now ſtudy and attend to Variety of Modes, the An- 
 « cientsto Variety of Rythmor Meaſurei].” I his Change 
' heregards as one of the Corruptions of Melody ; he gives 
an Account of the Inventors of the ſeveral] new Modes, 
MeraniPPiDEs, PHiLoxENUs, IiMOTHEUS, and others; 
and inſiſts, that the Art, which formerly had ſuch Power in 
the Education of Youth, was now ſunk into a mere Amuſe- 
ment of the 'Theatre [4]. A clear and full Indication, 
that the anctent Greeks relied on Meaſure or Rythm for. 
the Force of their Melody ; and that as it grew more arti- 
ficial, it grew leſs powerful. Theſe Fatts ſully coincide 
with'' the Reaſons 'given above, on which this Article is 
founded ; © Becauſe a Simplicity of Melodv, whoſe Power 
« aroſe from mere: Rythm or Meaſure, was moſt ſuited- 
** to the Powers of the fr(t barbarous Legiſlators or Bards, 
« as well as to the Capacity of the ſurrounding People.” 
_ 10..< The Force of this ſimple Melody was much in- 
« creaſed by the Power of early Aſſociation and continued” 
« Habit. For This, by appropriating certain Sounds to 
+ certain Subjects, \raiſed their; Melody into a Kind of 
*« natural and expreſſive Language of the Paſſions.” —In 
the firſt rude Eflays towards an expreſſive- Melody in bar- 
barous Countries, certain unperfe&t Modes of Sound muſt 
of Courſe be.applied, as being expreſſive of certain Subje&ts 
or Paſſions. The ſucceeding Generation will be natural] 
bred up'toa like Application-of the fame Sounds. Hence 
theſe Modes of Melody, though imperfe# in Expreflion, 
being impreſſed on'infant Minds with all the Force of an. 
early Application, muſt acquire a Power over Theſe, vrhich 
unaccuſtomed Minds can never feel. 'Thus certain Sounds. 
being appropriated by Uſe, and having become the com- 
- mon Indications of Grief, Terror, Joy, Pity,. Rage, or 
' ahy 'Other Paſſion, will naturally excite their refpeQve_ 
 AﬀeCtions among thoſe who bave adopted them ; while 
a Hearer from another. Country, whoſe Aſſociations and 
Habits are different, will be /7zz/e, or, if at all; perhaps very. 


[i] De Muſica: [4] Thid. 
£2 E differently 
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differently affeed by them. LaTirav's Account of the 
Muſic of the /roqueis is aclear confirmation of this Truth : 

_ «< The Muſicand Dance of the Americans have ſomething 
« in them extremely harbarous, which at firſt diſpuſts : 
© We grow reconciled to ; them by Degrees, and in the 
*« End partake of thenz with Pleaſure. As to the Savages 
«« themſelves, they are fond of themeven to Diſtrad#ion|[ I] 
What we are told of the Sxv7/s Song gives additional Con- 
firmation to this Principle. - 'This Song, which to foreign 
Ears is uncouth and barbarous, hath ſuch an Effe& on the 
Natives of Sw1iTZERLAND, among whom it is generally 
taught and impreſſed on the infant Mind, that it is forbid 
ro be ſung among their Regiments hired in the Service. of 


+ Other Nations, left it ſhould tempt them to deſert, and re- 


turn to their own Country. "The Jews, Chineſe, Germans, 
French, [talians, have all ſome peculiar Appropriations of 
a ſimilar Nature, which gives their native Muſic a general 


Power, which-no. other Muſic can ever obtain. . Among | 


ourſelves, the Sound of Bells, Drums, Organs, Trumpets, 
have all an Appropriation of the ſame Nature: And a 
Highlander has the ſame 2war/ike Ideas annexed to the 
_ Sound of a Bagpipe (an inſtrument which an Eng/i/bman 
derides) as the Engliſhman has to that of a Trumpet or a 
Fife. MELody therefore is to be conſidered as a relative 
thing, founded in the particular Aſſociations and Habits of 
_ each People ; and by Cuſtom: (like Language) annexed to 
their Sentiments and Paſſions: Thus it becomes the natural 
Vehicle of theſe Sentiments and Paſſions ; but a. Vehicle, 
- which can never extend fartherthan to Thoſe, upon whom 
ſuch particular Impreſſions have been made. This, added 
40 the Power of Rythm, affords a natural Solution to the 
Difficulties raiſed concerning 'the Power of the Greet 
Melody : for as-it was taught and impreſſed on the infant 
Mind by early and continued Application (as will imme- 
diately appear) ſo it naturally acquired the Power of a 
Language of the Paſſions, which, with Reſpect to other 

Nations, if it now exiſted, it would not poſſeſs. 


[}] See above, SeR. 11. | 
Br There 
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There is a collateral Argument often urged in Favour 
_ of the artificial Excellence of the ancient Greek Melody ; 
and drawn from what we know of the Elegance and Per- 
feCtion of ancient Greek Sculpture. But the Weakneſs of 
_ this Argument will appear from the Principles here given ; 
the EffeQts of the two Arts being by no means parallel, 
but rather contrary to each other. The Excellence of 
Sculpture is the Effet of repeated Experience, which _ 
refers itſelf to the Works of Nature, as to its Archetype : 
And the Pleaſure ariſing from the Contemplation of this 
Art conſiſts in ſeeing the PerfeCtion of the Imitation ; and 
1s the Reſult of a fine Taſte, founded on a corre& Judg- 
ment. But the Force of Melody on the Paſſions depends 
not on its artificial Conſtruction or Elegance, but folely on 
its being adapted to the ahve 6 Paſſions, and Concepti- 
ons of the Hearer, be they juſt or falſe, polithed or barba- 
rous. Hence we ſhall find, that the Force of the two Arts 
will be generally in an inverſe Proportion. For the Atten- 
tion to Sculpture, being founded on a reflex Af of the Un- 
derſtanding, will always increaſe with increaſing Taſte and 
Knowledge : But the Power of Melody, being founded in 
Paſſion, will there be moſt general and ſtrong, where Fear, 
Toy, Wonder, Terror, and Aſtonithment, are molt eaſily 
_ and moſt frequently excited : And it 1s certain, theſe natu- 
ral Paſſions are not ſo common in a State highly polithed, 
as in that of Barbarity or ſimple Civilization. *Tis granted 
indeed, nay inſiſted on, that the ancient Melody grew 
more artificial in the later Periods : But the ſame Authors 
who inform us of this [-], aſſure us that its Power was 
_ greateſt in the early and barbarous Times ; that this Power 
continued longeſt in that Society which continued longett 
in Barbarity, I mean the Commonwealth of Syarra ; 
and that as it grew more artificial, it degenerated every 
where into a mere Amuſement, and loſt its Influence on 
the Paſſions and the Mind. Z 2 | 
11. Their Songs were of a /egi//ative Caſt ; and being 
*« drawn chiefly from the Fables or Hiſtory of their own 
*« Country, contained the eſſential Parts of their re/igrous, 
** folitical and moral, Syſtems.” We have een above, that 


[m] ArrsTOTLE, PLUTARCH, and others. 
-. the 


' the Celebration of their deceaſed Heroes became naturally 


Fs Heroe-Gods, becameof Courſe the Standard of Right and 
public Law ; and thus the whole Fabric of their Rel:- 


The Records that remain concerning the Bards of an- 


\ Pawiyno is ſuppoſed to have been his Diſciple : And he 
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a religious Af: That the Maxims or Exhortations inter- 
mixed with theſe, and founded on the Example of their 


Wreng, that is, the Foundation of private Merals and of 


gion, Morals, and Polity, aroſe naturally from their Song- 
Feaſts, in their Progreſs from ſavage to civilized Life. 


cient GREECE unite in confirming this Principle. Of this 
illuſtrious Catalogue, Linus was perhaps the firſt : He 
writ the Exploits of the firft Baccuvs ; and ſung the . 
Generation of the World and the Riſe of Things [=]. 


compoſed Fymns:in Honour of the Gods ; and ſung the 
Rape of ProstzeiNE by PLUTO [0]. 
"The next great poetic and muſical Sage was Oxynevs: 
He 1s faid to-have ſung of Chaos and Creation ; and a 
Variety of other Subjects re/igious and philoſophical [p}. 
' Some fine Fragments remain under his Name : but there 
is Reaſon, from ſome internal Marks in the Compoſition, 
to believe them ſpurious. bg Ls 
Mus aus is ſaid to have been the Diſciple of Oxyne- 
'»vs : He, too, writ Hymns and Prophecies, and ſung the 
Motions of the Stars, and the Battles of the Giants [g}. 
THAMYRIS Was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the /egi/lative 
Genius of his Songs : For he was not a the Author of 
a Titan's War ; but celebrated the Gods. in- Hymns and 
ſung the Generation of the World [r]. Y 
"Theſe are the moſt celebrated Bards of ancient 
 Greexce, whoſe Spngs have periſhed in the Wreck of 
Time. If we come down to the moſt famous of thoſe, 
whoſe Writings have been preſerved, we ſhall find their 
Songs compoſed. in the ſame /egr/lative Style and Genius. 


Fa] Dioporvs, |. ii. and Latzrtivs. Ws 
[0] PausaNtas in Beoticis, [þ] Sulbas in Orpheo. 
[9] LaenrTivs in Progm. [r] SUtDas in Tham. 
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HesS10D ſeems to ſtand at the Head of thefe, in. the 
Order of Time. And his Theogony is a living "Witneſs 
how far 115 /egi/lative Turn accords to the Principles here 
delivered. He gives, in Ferm, the Generation of all the 


Gods of GREECE ; and mixeth his Narration with their 


Ads and Praiſes. | it TG 

Homer appears next in the Order of Time : Andin 
his unrivaled Songs we find the Religion, Polities, and 
Manners of ancient Gzeece diſplayed with all the Ap- 
 pearances of 'Truth, becauſe delivered with all their [mper- 
fefions. During the early Periods of Civilization, the 


legiſlative Art is always of an imperfed? Form. In the rude 
Progreſs of barbarous Manners, the moral Ideas are 


confined, and little diſtinguiſhed. If the People be fierce 
and warlike (as were the Tribes of Gxtece) Strength, 


Courage, Agility, and Cunning, are the ruling Virtues.. & 


Hence it follows, that the Pictures both of Gods and Men 
will accord to this Principle in ſuch a Period : And hence 
many of tHe Fables of Homer himſelf were of a Caſt fo 
ailferent from the Spirit of 7mproved Legs/lation, that 
PLaTo refuſed them Admittance into his Republic ſs}. 
| And here, while we acknowledge Homer as. the ſu- 
preme Painter of natural Manners, and of a Genius truly 


legiſlative according to the Principles of his Time ; crit 


cal Juſtice demands, that wemmay take off ſome of thoſe 
falſe Colourings of Praiſe, which both Antients and Mo- 
derns have laviſhed. on him, in Regard to the Excellence 
of the Morals which. he taught. Hoxace, it is well 
known, hath ſet him above the old Philoſophers, as. a 


[5] De Rep. |. i, ii. —— It 1s generally affirmed and 
believed, that PLaTo was for baniſhing Poetry, without 
Exception from his perfe& Republic. So far is this from 
being true, that he afhirms direQly, © that he only means 
«« to baniſh That which is pernicious : but to retain That 
which is uſeful” [De Rep. |. x.] Nay, he hath written 
a whole Book [ De Leg. |. 1i.] to prove the Utility of Muſic 
In the Education of Youth : 'Through the Courſe of 

which, it 1s evident, that ia His Idea, Poet 
molt eſſential Part of Mujic. 
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Teacher of all Virtue [z]. PLuTaxcH, in his Life of 
Homes, hath advanced the ſame Poſitions : But who- 
ever will examine his Poems with an impartial Eye, will 
find a very deficient Plan of Morals prevailing through | 
them. There is not the leaſt Veſtige or. Appearance of 
thoſe abſtra& general Principles of moral Excellence or 
Blame, which take Place in the more refined Periods of 
ſocial and poliſhed Life : His Gods and Heroes fight and 
plunder, kill and raviſh, boaſt and lye ; are generous, 
_ fierce, prodigal, rapacious, cruel, or unrelenting, with- 
out much Controul from moral Ideas within, or from a 
refined legiſlative Art without. | 2G ; 
It is remarkable that PLuTarcn, after Jabouring in 
vain through many Pages, to prove that the Principles of 
all the Virtues are to be found in Homex, is forced at 
-Jength to conclude ; © It is true, indeed, th4t 4ad AQtions 
« and Principles are intermixed and deſcribed in the fame 
« Manner; which was neceffary, for the IntroduQion of 
_ «. the Sublime and Wonderful : But this. only makes the 
<< Contraſt the ſtronger ; ſo that the Reader is neceflarily 
&« led to ſelef the Good, and rejef the Bad [u].” But as 
this great Ancient, along with others, allows that neither 
the good nor the bad is actually recommended by the Poet ; 
_ the Conſequence follows, that the Reader (if fo diſpoſed) 
may as eaſily e/ef the bad, and rejet the good: That Ho- 
MER was a Compleat natural Painter .of the Ways of 
Men ; but an imperfect moral Painter, from the unpoli/hed 
Genius and barbarous Legiſlation of the Age in which he 
lived. — wack. $147 

The Inconſiſtency of a late learned Writer on this Sub- 
jeQt is too glaring to paſs unnoticed. He juſtly criticiſeth 
VIRGIL, as being ſhackled by the refined Manners of his 
Times, and the political Forms of his Country. With 
equal Truth he diſplays the free Vein of Nature, which. 
runs through Homer's Poems. © T he natural Greek, in 
« Homer's Days, covered none of his Sentiments: He 
« frankly,owned the Pleaſures of Love and Wine: He told 

4 how voraciouſly he eat when he was hungry ; and how 


[t] Nui quid pul:hrum, &Cc. [u] In Vita Homerr. 
| « horribly 
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{« horribly he was frighted when he ſaw an approaching 
*« Danger: He looked on no means as baſe to eſcape it ; 
\ *© and was not at all a/bamed to relate the Trick or Fetch 
© that had brought him off. —Even AcamEmNnon is 
&« not aſhamed to own his Paſſion for a captive Maid, in 
« the Face of the whole Army : He tells them plainly, 
« that he likes her much better than his Lady, the beau- 
« tiful CLYTEMNESTR A, of the prime Grecian Nobility 
« [ap].” | All this Criticiſm is juſt and fine. But who can 
but wonder at what follows ?—*© His Work is the great 
« Drama of Life ating in our View : There we ſee Virtue 
« and Piety praiſed, public Religion promoted; Tempe- 
* rance, Forgiveneſs, and Fortitude, rewarded ; Truth 
« and CharaQter followed ; and accordingly find it ſtand- 
« ing at the Head of human Writings [x].” As a natural 
Piture of Manners, its Superiority 1s acknowledged : 
As a moral Pifure, its Defets are no leſs conſpicu- 
ous. Where is Virtue praiſed ? Is it in the ConduQt of 
the natural Greek, who looked upon no means as baſe to 
_ eſcape Danger? Nor was at all aſbamed to relate the Trick 
or Fetch that brought bim off ? Is it in the ConduQ of 
AGAMEMNON, Who declared his Paſfrox- for a Captive, 
and his Negle&# of his Queen, in the Face of the whole 
Army ?———« Where is Piety praiſed ? [s it in the Feat of 
DioMEDE, who attacked -and wounded one of the Gods ? 
—— Where is public Religion (in the improved Senſe) 
promoted? Is it in his Deſcriptions of Heawen and Hell ? 
In the frff of which the Adultery of Maxs and Venus. 
13 treated as a | Zeſt by all the Gods : In the ſecond, the 
Souls of 'the beſt Men are repreſented wandering forlorn 
and comfortleſs. 2 ER 

* In all this, the Poet is not blameable :- He painted what 
he ſaw, and believed, and painted truly. The Fault lay in 
the Opinions' and Manners of the Times: In the Deteas 
of an early and barbarous Legiſlation, which had but half- 
civilized Mankind. _ | F; 

Our great Tran/lator of HoMER hath often departed 

from the CharaQter of his Original in this Reſpe& : He 


[ww] Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Howes, 
P- 238, -[#} Ibid. -- 
hath 
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| hath: frequently thrown in fine moral Traits, of whick 
there is not. the leaſt Footſtep.in his 4uthor. By this, in- 
deed, he hath given us a Poem more accommodated to- 
the Taſte of our own Times ; but hath loſt the native 
and unpoliſhed Simplicity which diſtinguiſhes the venera- 
| rable old Prince of Epic Song, a gt 
The next great /egi/lative Bard whom I ſhall now men- 
tion, was PinDar. At the Period when He flouriſhed, 
_ the Fortune and Glory of Gxzect were rifing to their 
Meridian : 'The /2gi/lative Arts had now obtained a higher 
Degree of Perfedion : And accordingly we find, in his 
ſublime Songs, the fulleſt and moſt pertec&t Union of ſfaluta- 
ry Principles, thrown out in Maxims religious, political, 
.and moral. No Vices or ImperfeQtions, either of Gods or. 
Men, are there applauded or palliated ; nor ever recited, 
but to be condemned : All AQtionsare praiſed or cenſured, 
according to their influence on the public Happineſs.. 'Fhe 
Intent of theſe Songs, ſung by theip, Author at their moſt 
_ general and renowned Fettivals, was to inſpire his Coun- 
trymen with the Love of Glory and of Virtue. 'To this 
great End, he animated them, not only by the Example 
and Praiſe of the ViQtors jn the Qlympric Games ; but al- 
cended into paſt Times, and drew from thence the ſhining 
Acts of Gods and Heroes, who had diftinguithed them- 
ſelves by Valour, Arts or Virtues. : 
_ And here, ia Juſtice to this great Poet we muſt obſerve,. 
that Pinpax's Songs, conſidered in this /egi/lative View, 
atfordan eaſy and internal Sojution of a dificulty which 
- hath at all Times embarraſſed his Commentators and Cri - 
_ tics; who have.ever cenſured his ſeeming Irregularities 
and ſudden Flights, from the declared Heroeof his Poem, 
to Gods and decenſed Chieftains. But on the Principle here 
given, it appears, that the Heroe of the Day was but the 
occaſional and incidental Subject of his Ode; i'The main. 
Intent was the Praiſe -of his Country's Gods and : Heroes, 
who had ſignalized themſelves by Ations beneficent and 
great. When therefore he ſeems to wander into the Cele- 
- bration of their Names, he is indeed ſeverely, !rue to the 
leading Subjed of his Song. = 
The very Objection itlelf, as it is urged by. ſon.e of 
| | Pinpar's 
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Pinpax's Critics, leads us to the Solution here given. A 
French Writer thus exprefſeth it. ** He is not always 

« content with praiſing the Country of his Heroe ; he pro- 
ceeds to celebrate the great Men which it had protuced, 
and then it is that he wanders indeed. So when his He-. 
roeis of EG1Na, after having celebrated the Ile in ge- 
neral, he deſcends to particulars, and praiſeth Aacvs, 
 PeLEvs, TELamoN, AcniLLEs, and NeoOpTOLE= 
Mus, Ajaxand Teuce, who all /Srung from thence c_ 
He mentions Cyexus, SALamine, PyYTH1aA, ErirRus, 
« which were Colonies founded by thoſe Heroes [y].” 
There cannot be a better Il|uſtration of the So/ution here 
given, than this very O5jed&ion thus preſented at large. _ 
There is a fabulous Story told, which ſtrongly confirms 
the Principle here delivered ; and proves it to have been 
the Opinion of ancient Greece, that a Part of theſe ' 
feſtal Celebrations was due to the Gods and Heroes ; and 
that it was even a Crime to omit their Praiſes. © "The 
« Poet SIMONIDES, having agreed with an Olympic Vic- 
 « tor, called Scoras, foran Ode of Celebration ; S1Mo0- 
« NiDEs, according to Cuſtom, went largely into the 
© Praiſe of CasroR and PoLLUx. On this, Scoras 
& gave him the third Part of the Price, and toid him, 
© that he muſt apply to CasT2R and PorLux for the 
© Remainder. Scoras being afterwards at a Banquet 
« with StzonIDEs, Word was brov:ht, that two Men 
© covered with Sweat and Duſt were at the Door, and 
« deſired to ſpeak with SiMONIDEs : He went out of the 


© Chamber, and immediately the Roof fell in, and bu- 
« ried ScopAs 1n the Ruins [2].” 
The three Greek TrRactplaxs are the laſt of this 1l- 
luſtrious Catalogue of legiſlative Bards: And their Writ- 
ings, though very different in their Style and Manaer, *yet 
_ all unite in holding forth the leading Principles of the 
Greek Religion, Polity, and Morals. 


 EscuvL vs, who ftands firſt in Order of Time, partakes 


[y] Hift. de Acad. Royale des Inſcrip. t. v. p. 96. 
[s] Cicero de Oratore, |, 11." QUINTIL. |. x8. C. 2. 
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niuch of the rude Genius of the early Periods. His 
Imagery and Sentiments are great ; his Style rugged and 
abrupt; and of a Caſt fo totally different from that of 
HomER, that it is aſtoniſhing to hear the Critics, one af- 
ter another, affirming that Homer was his Model [a]. 
His Writings preſent to us all the CharaQters of a ſublime, 
original, and uncultivated Genius, which ſcorned any 
other Tutoreſs than Nature. He was Himſelf a great 
Warriour; and his warlike Genius threw itſelf out, in 
 SubjeRts that were grand and terrible. Hence his "Tragic 
Songs abound with the moſt gloomy and tremendous Ex- 
_ Ploits of the Grecian Heroes, ſtriking the Soul with Ad- 
miration, Afſtonithment, and Terror. 2b 
 SopHocri.ts appeared next ; of a more ſedate and tem- 
pered Majeſty : He improved on EscuyLvus both in Plan 
and Mora's. For the /egiſlative Arts were now advancing 
at ATHENS with great Rapidity. No Wonder, therefore, 
that the Di'ciple conquered his Maſter ; when he had the 
improving Senſe of his Country to elevate and inlarge his 
Genius. But till the Gods and Heroes of Gzxuz ce were 
the conſtant SubjeR of his Song. 
EvuRi1ePiDes, conſidered in the legiſlative View, was 
on a Level with his Maſters with Refbeat to the Subject 
of his Tragedies (for theſe were always drawn from the 
Grecian Gods or Heroes) but poſſeſſed himſelf of the Ad- 
vantage which the. ſtill improving State of his Country. 
gave him. For Philoſophy was now in its Aſcendant : 
_ "The Poet was the Diſciple of an eminent Sape : Hence 
the Genius of Eurie1Dbes carried the legiſlative Power of 
Song to its laſt PerfeQion ; and threw itſelf out, in ſuch 
a Variety of Maxims, political and moral, as far outwent 
the Art of his Predeceflors. 
Such then, through the various Apes of ancient 
GREEce, was the > Genius of their Songs ; which, 
in their ſeveral Periods, contained the leading Principles of 
| their Religion, Morals, and Polity; and thus became the 
natural and proper Object of the public Attention and Re- 


gard. 


[a] See this Point conſidered below, Art. 20. 
12. © Music, 
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12. © Mus1c, in its more extenſive Meaning, that is, 
« including Melody and the Song [b], either with or with- 
« out the Dance” (far this laft, as will appear below [c], 
| was ſoon ſeparated from the other two, for an important 
End) *© bore a principal and effential Part in the Educa- 
« tion of their Children.” The Authorities which prove 
- this, are abundant, and even ſuperfluous. Some of the - 
principal may ſuffice. © Among the Ancients” (fays the 
wiſe PLUTARCH) © Muſic in Theatres was not known : 
« They employed all their Art in the Worſhip of the 
'« Gods, and the Edueation of their Youth [4].” The 
ſame Author gives ſeveral Inſtances of muſical-Education 
in CRETE and SPARTA; and tells us, that * By Muſic 
« the young Men were taught to ab/tnin from every thing 
« indecent in Word and Deed; and to obſerve Decorum, 
« Temperance, and Regularity [e].” Again: * Muſic 
« was the Founcation of a virtuous Education; becauſe 
« it was allied with ho: 4s Morals, and Heroiſm : 
« ACR!LLEs was taught by Cyigon, and played and 
* ſung the great idions of Heroes [f ].” Elſewhere he 
informs us, that © the Spartans in their Songs talked 
's high of what Exploits they had performed: And that 
& the young Men echoed back their Triumphbs in their 
« Songs, proclaiming their Reſolution to equal the Va- 
*« Jour of their Forefathers [ g ].” — | 
Such was the Nature of ancient Myfic when applied to 
Egucation ; and not a mere Proficiency in the p/aying or 
finging Art, as it hath been generally miſunderſtood, and 
ignorantly ridiculed by many Moderns. Hence it was, 
_ that their greateſt Captains and Stateſmen ſtudied Muſic, 
as an eſſential Part of Education. 'Thus PzxIcLies was 
taught by Damon, who was likewiſe ſuppoſed to have 
inſtructed him in Politics [5]. Thus Epaminonnpas was 
eminent in Muſic ; though the Roman Hiſtorian [4], who 
informs us of the FaQ, ſpeaks like one who knew not the 
Nature and Extent of Muſic among the earlier Greeks. 
| 
[5] See above, Art. 1. [c] See Art. 15. [d] Prout, 
de Muſica. [e) Ibid. [f] Ibid. [g] In Lyturge. 
[5] PLurT. in Peric'e. [i CorN. Nepos in at. 
Vit, ExaminoND. | ED 
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__PLaTo confirms theſe Authorities ; and recites more at 
large the particular Method of Education uſed in ancient 
Greece. © What then is the moſt proper Diſcipline ? 
« Will it not be diificult to find a better, than what was 
* Jong ago eſtabliſhed ? One Part of this is the Gymnaſlic, 
*« which relates to the Body ; the other is Mzfic, which 
« relates to the Mind. This Diſcipline ought firſt to be- 
« gin with Mu/ic ; and when we ſpeak of Mufic, we in- 
« cludethe Subjef, Words, or Song. Of this there are 
« two Kinds, the ?rve and fabulous. Both ought to be 
_ « applied ; but the fabulous firſt. Yet the Fables ought 
© to be regulated left the young Mind being tinftured. 
- * with ſuch as are improper, it ſhould be neceſlary at a 
more adult Age to counterwork the firſt Impreſſions 
(k}.” He then proceeds to a particular Detail of Fa- 
bles proper and improperin the Work of Education, point- 
ing out what ought to be admitted or rejeQed. In ano- 
ther pn hd he ſpeaks again of the Remains of this Me- 
thod of Inſtruction, which were found among the wiſer 
Sort, even in his own Times ; although in general (as will 
appear below [/]) Mufic was then totally corrypted. ** The 
6 Parents commit their Children to the Care of Maſters ; 
and are more follicitous about their Morals, than their 
Profictency in Learning, or p/aying on the Lyre. As 
 ** ſoon as they have attained a Knowledge of Letters, 
« andare able to underſtand what they read, the Maſters 
« give them the Works of the be? Poets to peruſe and get 
« by Heart, eſpecially ſuch as contain the Praz/es of their 
« Forefathers renowned for great Aftions, that the Boys 
- may be fired with an Emulation to imitate their Virtues. 
«« The Mufic-Maſters are above all things careful to give 
« them Habits of Wiſdom and Temperance, and to ſee 
<« that they commit no unworthy ACtion. As ſoon as they 
 « have learnt to play on the Lyre, the Maſter proceeds to- 
« inſtru them in the Songs of the moſt famous Poets : 
«« 'Thele they /ng to the Lyre ; and the Preceptors endea- 
« your to bring their Boys to a Love of the Rythms and. 
« Numbers ; that by this Diſcipline they may be more. 


[4] De Repub, I. ii. [1] Art. 34, 35: 
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« mild, modeſt, and orderly in their Manners, and become 
* uſeful both in Speech and Aion [m].” 91.4 


uitable to this Method of Education is Pi.aTo's Di- 


retion in his Book of Laws. * Therefore the Legiſlator 
« willtake Care, that the Youth's Mind may be ſo formed, 
 & that his Pleaſures and Di/pleaſures may accord to the 
« Laws, and to the Taſte of mature Yge: And if it be 
«© neceſſary, he will compel the Poet to deſcribe the A#ions 
« of brave and good Men ; and to compoſe ſuch Numbers 
« and Harmonies as may be ſuited to the SubjeGts [n].” 


| In the ſame Place he afligns a particular Reaſon for this 
Method of Education : ** Becauſe the youthful Mind is 


«* not apt to attend to ſerious Study, therefore the pleaſing 
&« Vehicle of Song is to be adminiſtered [s].” He then 
proceeds even to the particular moral Maxims which 


ought ta be inſtilled by the Poet and Muſician, on the 


ha of a wiſe Legiſlator. - 

As theſe Authorities are clear and decifve, we may here 
properly obviate an Error of the excellent MonTESqQuiEeu, 
ariſing from his Miſapprehenſion of the true Nature and 
Extent of ancient Muſic. He, with moſt other Writers, 
ſuppoſeth it to have conſiſted (according to the modern 


| Acceptation of the Word) in the ſingle Circumſtance of 
| Melody. In Conſequence of this, when he comes to in- 


quire why the ancient Greeks applied Muſic ſo univerſally 
in the Education of their Children, he ſays, © As they 
« were a warlike People, and therefore in Danger of de- 
*« generating into a ſavage Ferocity of Manners, they em- 


* ployed Muſfic, as the befi Means of ſoftening their Tem- 


«© pers into a milder CharaQeer ; and this, becauſe Muſic, 
*« of all the Pleaſures of Senſe, has the leaſt Tendency to 
*« corrupt the Soul [p].” And ſo far, indeed, is true, that 


the ancient Greeks did conſider this, as one of the falutary 
EffeQts ariſing from the Application of Muſic [q]. But 
_ we now find, that the Matter | lay much deeper: That 

Muſic, 1n its ancient Senſe, implied not only Melody but 


[m] In Protag. {n] De Legibus, |. ii. [0] Ibid. 
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Verſe or Song: That it was the eſtabliſhed Vehicle of all 
_ the leading Principles of their Rel/zgion, Morals, and Poli- 
ty ; and therefore was the natural and moſt important In- 
 firument of Means in the Education of their Children. 
_ Thelearned Dacie x falls into the ſame Error, with Re- 
ſpe to the wonderful Efficacy of Mufic, in the Education 
of the Arcadians, and the fatal Want of it among the In- 
habitants of CYynzTHsx, as the fat is recorded by PoLy- 
Bivus and ATHEnzus. © If (fays the Critic) Po- 
| © LyB1vus ſpeaks thus of Mufic, and if he accuſeth 
« Ernoerus of having advanced a thing unworthy of him, 
<« in ſaying that this Art was invented to deceive Mankind; 
«© - what may we not ſay of Tragedy, of which Muficis but 
_* a ſmall Ornament, and which as far ſurpaſſeth Vu, as 
«© Speech is beyond inarticulate and unmeaning Seunds [t].” 
In this Paſſage, the learned Writer evidently ſuppoſeth 
that the ancient Mufic, which wreught ſuch Wonders in 
the Education of the Arcadians, was no more than mere 
Melody or unmeaning Sound. But the Account which 
both PoLyBivs and ATHENAvs give of the muſical E- 
ducation of the Arcadians, confirms all that hath been here 
_ . advanced ; and proves, that it conſifted in the Application 
. of the united Powers of Dance, Melody, and Song. 
The moſtlearned Voss1vs proceedson the ſame Miſtake 


in his firſt Book De Natura Artium : And continues un- , 


der the Influence of this fundamental Error, through his 
Whole Diſſertation on Mu/ic. As it may ſeem unaccount-_ 
able, how ſo capital a Miſtake ſhould creep into the 
Writings of theſe great Authors, let me here obſerve, as an 
Apology for them all, that AzxisToTLE, and fome fuc- 
ceeding Writers, ſpeak of Mufic as an Ari diſtin from 
Poetry (u] : It was therefore natural enough for theſe 
Writers te draw their Ideas of ancient Muſic from the great 
Maſter-Critic of Gxezce. How-it came to pals, that 
ARISTOTLE ſhould ſpeak of theſe Arts as 79, which the 
elder Writers conſidered as one, will clearly appear be+- 
low [w] ; where we ſhall ſee, that in the Time of Ax1s- 


[t] Daciek Pore. 4 Ariſtote. Preface.  (u] Poet. 
paſſin. [ſw] Art. 3 5. R : 
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TOTLE, a Separation of the Melody and Song had taken 


place ; that the firſt retained the Name of Mu/ic, and the 
ſecond aſſumed that of Poetry. | | 

13. © Mvus1c, inits inlarged Senſe, acquired a great and 
_ & yeneral Porwer over the Minds and Aftions of the ancient 
« Greeks,” It is preſuined, that we have now gained an 
Aſcent, from whence this 'Truth will appear evident and 


| indiſputable ; though it hath long been regarded by many, El 
as an incredible Paradox. How, or whence, ſuch an_ 


univerſal Paſſion for Muſic ſhould have ariſen in Gate t cr; 


or, after it had ariſen, how it gained ſuch a general Eſta- 
bliſhment in the important Article of Educaiton ; or, 


after it was thus eſtabliſhed, how it could work ſuch 


mighty EffeQs upon the Mind, ſuppoſing it to confift only 


in mere Melody ; — are Queſtions which wiſe Men have 


aſked, and Bigots to Antiquity have weakly aniwered : For 
the common Reply hath been, that their Myfic (meaning | 
their Melody) was of a Kind ſo much ſuperior to ours, that 


all its wonderful EfeQts follovied from its more exalted 
Nature, - On the contrary, it appears, that as to its par- 
ticular ConſtruQtion, we are ignorant of it : "That we have 
no preciſe or practicable Idea of their Genera, their Modes ; 
nor the Make, nor Power of their In//ruments : But that 
by collateral Arguments we can prove, that their Melady 
was ſomething altogether /mple and inartificial ; ſuch as 
dtateſmen, Warriours, and Bards, occupied 1n other Pur- 


ſuits, could compoſe ; and ſuch as high and low, Children 


and Men, bufied in other concerns of Life, could learn and 


practiſe. That hence we are led to believe, that what- 


ever Effets were from the mere Melody, aroſe from its 
| Rythm or Meaſure, heightened by early Aſſociation and 
continued Habit ; by which it became a kind of natural 
Language of the Paſſions. It appears farther, that Melody 
formed but a Part of ancient Mufic ; and that its mott 
| 1mportant and effentia] Branch was that of Yer/e and Song. 
But for a clear and full View of the Origin and Union of 
their Melody and Song, it was neceſſary to go back, and be- 
gin our Inquiries at the earlielt Period of ſavage Life, in 
which all the Seeds and Principles of civilized Society ap- 
pear 1n their native and vncultivated State. This _ 
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of Inveſtigation hath opened to us an Involved and clouded 


Subject. Hence it appears, that Melody, Dance, and Song, 
_ naturally aroſe in Union ; that Meaſure, Rythm and Num- 


bers, were the certain Conſequence : "That in their earlieſt 
Times of GrEece, the CharaQters of Legi/lator and Bard 


did often and naturally coaleſce : That hence their earlieſt 


Hiſtories, Laws, and Oracles, were of courſe written in 


| Verſe ; that their religious Rites were naturally, and with- 


out poſitive Appointment, performed or accompanied by 


Melody, Dance, and Song : that through the ſeveral im- 
proving Periods of Time, their Songs were more and more 


of a true legiſlative Caſt ; that they included all the great 


 Adtionsof their Gods and Heroes, and that in theſe were 


contained the leading Principles of their Religion, Morals, 
and Polity : That Mufic, in this its inlarged Senſe, bore 
an eſſential and principal Part in the Education of their 


Children, being the pleaſing and powerful Vehicle, by 


which all the important Precepts of Life were inſtilled into 
their tender Minds.— Thus naturally Mufic aroſe, and was 
power fully eflabliſhed in ancient Greece : And from this 


View of its Nature and eftabliſhment, its general Influence 


muſt unavoidably follow : © For through the Force of 
« early and continued Habit, together with the irreſiſtible 
«« Contagion of public Example maintained by the gene- 
« ral Practice of the whole Community, who had received 
« the ſame Impreſſions in their infant State ; and while 
** every thing pleaſing. great, and important, was conveyed 


|  « through this Medium ; ſuch firong Afﬀociations did 


« ſtrike themſelves into the Tribes of GreEct, as natu- 
« rally produced the moſt laſting EffeQs, and fuch as no 
« future Incidents of Life could eafily weaken or efface. 


On ttheſeprinciples we may naturally explain ſoine of the 


recorded Effects of ancient Muſic, which, according to the 
common Interpretation of the Word, have been liable to 
the Derifion of modern Critics. | I 200 
Weread, thai ſuch was the Power of ancient Muſic, that 
when AGAMEMNOY went to Troy, the deſigning E61s- 
THUs could not debauch CLyTeMNEsTRA, till he had 
decoyed away the Mu/ician that was retained in the Palace. 
This Account, if we underſtand by Mu/ic no niore than 
| | Melody, 
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Melrdy, hath much the Air of Hyperbole and Fable. But 

if we regard the Myufician as what indeed he was, the Dif- -. 
penſer of religious and moral Principles, and that he urged 
the great Duty of conjugal Fidelity with the united Powers 


of poetic Eloquence and Song ; and urged them to one. ” 


whofe Education had made her ſuſceptible of ſuch Im-_ 
preſſions, the fabulous Appearances diffolve ; and we ſee, 
that no other Method could have been deviſed, fo effeCtual 
for the Preſervation of a weak Woman's Virtue. Wa 
Again; we are told, that certain young Men heated 
with Wine, had agreed to afﬀfault the Doors of a modeſt 
Woman, and abuſe her as a Proftitute : but that an able 
Muſician coming paſt, he ſung and played to them 1a the - 
Dorian Mode ;z on which they were ſtrack with Shame 
and defiſted from their Entetprize [»). This, to modern 
Comprehenſion, hath till more the Air of Fable: But 
when the Fa& is well explained, the Ridicule vaniſhetk 
with the Myſtery. For rainy, er Subjett had a dif- 
ferent Mode annexed to it. This appears at Iarge from 
Plato. * You muſt adapt the Mode to the Subje& and 
* Words, not theſe to the Mode or Harmony : On theſe 
*« Matters we will farther deliberate with Damon, what 
*« Feetor Meaſures are fitteſt to expreſs Hiberahty, Petu- 
* lance, frantic Folly, and other Vices; and what Meaſures 
+ beſt expreſs their contrary Virtues. Hence it is, that 


* Rythm and Numbers gain their Power in the muſical E- Þ 


«* ducation,and exerciſe their mighty Influence on the Paſſi- 
_ © ons of the Soul [y].” Tis plain, therefore, that when the 
Hiſtorians tells us, that the Muſician conquered the young 
Debauchees by an Application -of the Dorian Mode, he 
- means to ſignify, that the Melody was accompanied by a 
peetic Exhortation ſuited tothe Numbers; and this could 
be no other than a Lefſon of Modeſty and Temperance ; 
which being conveyed by the pleafirg Vehicle of Melody 


[x] This Story is ridiculed in the Memoirs of Marti- 
NUS OCREBLERUS: And-the Ridicule is founded on an 
entire Miſapprehenfion, or Miſreprefentation, of the true 
nature of ancient Mus1c. | | 
 [»] De Repub. |. ib EE 
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and Song, addreſſed to thoſe who by the Tenor of theic 
Education muſt feel its Force, and given by one whoſe Pro- 
teihon they had been taught to. reverence, could hardly 
fail of its deſigned. Effects, unleſs their Intemperance had 
prevented all Attention. oy OTE 
 __ There are other recorded EffeQts of ancient Mufic of a 
firnilar Nature, which it is not neceſſary to produce here, 

becauſe they may all, be accounted for on the ſame Prin- 
ciple. With Reſpect to the traditionary Influence of this 


Art on wild Beaſts, Stocks, and Stones, as it came down 


from the ignorant and fabulous Times, ſo nothing can be 
juſtly conchuded from it, 'but the Force of Muſic over the 
Minds of uninſtrutted and wondering Barbarians. 
Thus the boaſted Power of the ancient Greet Mujfic ſeems 
naturally and fully accounted for. And in Confirmation 
of this Solution, we may finally appeal to the ſavage Tribes 
with whom this Inquiry began. For by Means parallel 
 1n moſt other Reſpetts, ſave only in the Article of Legiſla- 
_ tion and Letters, they animate each other by the early and 
continued Uſe of Meledy, Dance, and Song, to Valour in 
Arms, to Conftancy in Torments and Death [z]. This is 
found, in Fa, to be an Education of ſuch mighty In- 
fluence, that the War Song and Death-Song inſpire whole 
Tribes with a Degree of Fury and [Indurance, which bath 
become the Afſtoniſhment of all who have ſeen but never 
felt their Power. | 


$ E.C.T-; VL. 
of the Progreſſions of Muſic in ancient Greece. ; 


r' ] * HE Origin, Nature, and Power of the ancient Greek 

Muſic being thus explained ; let us now proceed to 
a like Application of the remaining Articles of the fourth | 
SeQtion ; in which we ſhall endeavour to unfold the va- 
rious Progreſſions of this Artin Gxeece, and purſue it 
through its ſeveral Advances towards Perfedion, to its 
final Corruption and Decay. [ine 


[z] Larirav, tom, 1. p. 171%, tom. iv. " " IoES 
Ty 14. « The 
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- 14. * The Dance was ſeparated from the Song ; and 
_« with or without Melody became itfelf a diſtin Exerciſe 
« or Art, under the Title of Gymnaſtic, for the ſake of 
« increaſing their Strength and Agility of Body, as the 
« means of rendering them invincible in War.” "This was 
the natural Effet of their warlike CharaQter, for the 
| Reaſon given above [a]. And that this was the real 
Generation of the Gymnaſtic Art, appears evidently from 
PLaTo's Book of Laws : where, having ſpoken of the 
three conſtituent Parts of a compleat Choir (Melody, | 
Dance, and Song) he proceeds to deduce from theſe the 4 
Origin of the Gymnaſtic Art. © Is not this the leading ! 
« Principle of the Gymnaſtic Art, that every Creature is þ 
« born with a natural Inclination to leap or bound? But =R} 
© Man, beingendowed with a Senſe of Rythm or Numbers, 
« naturally formed his Motions into Dance : Melody, na- 
« turally begets Ry:hm ; and theſe two united form the 
© Gymnaſtic. — For That wecall the Gymnaſtic, when the 
« Dance is 10 artificially applied as to improve the Powers 
&« of the Body [5].” That this Art was applied by the 
ancient Greeks to the End of public and warlike Service, is 
generally known : However, if it needs a Proof, another 
Paſſage of the ſame Author will ſufficiently confirm it. 
« After theſe InſtruQions (in Mufic) the Parents ſend their 
«© Sons to the Maſters of the Gymnaſtic Schools, that by 
_« paining a firm Habit of Body, which may ſecond a 
« well-formed Mind, they may be able to indure the 
_« Tolls of Enterpriſe and War [c].” 
We trace the Foundation and Progreſs of the Gymnaſtic 
Art no leſs clearly in Luctan's Account. © The Spar- 
« tens, having received this Art (of Dancing) from Cas- 
« Tor and POLLUx, went dancing to Battle, to the Sound 
« of Flutes: Their Application to Muſic did not leffen 
* their Attention to Arms : For a Muſician fat in the 
«* midſt of the Aﬀembly,and played on the Flute, beating 
« 'Time with his Foot ; while they regularly followed the 
« Meaſure, in a Variety of warlike Poſtures [].” 


[a] See SeQt. iv. Art. 14. [3] De Leg. ii. 
ſc] In Protag. [4]. De Saltatione. 
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To confirm theſe Evidences, we may add another In- 
flance of a warlike Dance, which approacheth neareſt to 
the Eſftabliihment of the Gymna/tic Exerciſe, of any re- 
corded by Antiquity. XenornoN, in his Expedition of 
< Cyaus,” deſcribes one of theſe Dances in the following 
Manner. © 'lhe Feaſt being ended, the Libations made, 
« and tne Hymn ſung, two Thracians, completely armed, 
« began to dance to the Sound of the Flute : After ſkir- 
«+ miſhing for ſome time with their Swords, one of them 
* (as wounded) fell down, on which the Paphlagonians 
< ſet upaloud Cry. The Conqueror having ſtripped his 
« Advyerſary, departed, ſinging his Victory.” — Here we 
ſee a near Approach to the oa of the Gymnaſtic Exer- 
ciſe in their moſt effential Circumſtances, yet the original 
Form of the Dance remains. DN TE 
_ Thus the Origin of the Gymnaſtic Arts is clearly un- 
folded, as being no more than a Part of the ſavage Song- 
| Feaſt ; but ſeparated from thence for the Ends of war- 
| Itke Service. For want of this Information, the learned 
Voss1vs, among other Authors, ſtyles the Dance a Branch 
of the Gymnaſtic, inftead of regarding the Gymnaſtic as 
_ the Ofispring of the Dance [e]. Te 
Here we may farther obſerve, that this View of the 
Gymnaſtic, conſidered as having been originally a Branch 
of the Myufical Art, clears up a Difkculty with which every 
other Account of it is encumbered. *Thus a late Writer 
ſays, * The Exerciſe of leaping in the Pentathlon was ac- 
* companied by Flutes, playing Pythian Airs, as Pausa- 
*« xN1ias informs us. Whence this Cuſtom was derived, 
« I cannot fay: And the Reaſon aſſigned for it by that 
« Author, which 1s certainly not the true one, may induce | 
« us to think, that in this Matter the Ancients were as 
« 1gnorant as we | f].” But on the Principle here given, 
the Cuſtom accounts for itſelf In the firſt Inſtitution of 
the Gymnaſtic Arts, it appears that Melody made a Part of 
them : This Part had been diſuſed (by Courſe of Time) 


BN De Nat. Art. 1. i. c. ER + - ] WesT's Tranſl. 
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in the other Exerciſes, but had been retained in that of 
Leaping in the Pentathlon. Re : {} 
| 15. * Aﬀeer a certain Period of Civilization, the complex 
« CharaQer of Legiſlator and Bard did ſeparate, and were 
« ſeldom united.” This Separation, it hath been ſheun 
above, would of courſe follow from decreaſing Enthuſiaſm, 
and the increaſing Labours of Govergment. And ſuch 
was the natural Riſe of the «049%; or Bards of ancient 
Greece : Of whoſe Profeſſion and Art a late learned Au- 
thor [g] bath, in many Circumſtances, though not in all, 
_ given a juſt Idea. Otits original Dignity and Importance, 
in the moſt anctent "Times, fi did not rightly conceive ; 
through his ignoraace of its true Riſe, and original Uniun 
with the Legiſlatot's Office. He repreſents them as wan- 
dering Muſicians only, who were welcome to the Houſes 
of the Great. Such indeed they were, in the /ater Periods; 
when the Separation had been long formed, and: their 
Office becamie rather an Aﬀair of Amuſement than Utility. 
But as in the earheft Periods the Legi/lators themtelves 
vere often Bards, ſo when the Separation of Character was: 


firſt made, the known Influence and Importance of their. ; 


Othce could make them no other than Aſifants to the 
Magiſtrate, in the high Talk of governing the People. 
Of this we bave a clear Inſtance in the Commonwealth of . 
SeaRTA (which maintained all its original Inſtitutions 
the moſt pure and unchanged) -where a dangerous Intur- 
retion aroſe ; nor could be quelled by the Magiſtrate, ti) 
the Bard TERPANDER came, and played and ſung at theif 
public Place of Cangreſs [þ]. oy By 
Hes10D, who was himlelf of this Order, bath given us. 
a noble Deſcription of their Office and Dignity : Which, 
as it ſirongly confirms the Genealogy here given, I ſhall 
tranſlate at large ; together with his Picture of the Ma- 
g:/irate; along with whom the Bard appears to co-operate 
in the public Welfare, as the ſecond CharaQter in the Com- 
munity, © Therefore Kings (Magittrates) are watchful 
** that they may do juſtice to the injured, at the Place 6f 
[z] Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
{Þ] SUIDAS, on the Leſbian Song. ELL 
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2 public Congreſs, ſoothing the Paſſions of Men by per- 
« ſuaſive Speech : The People reverence him as a God, 
«« while he paſſes through the City. — Kings are from 
«« Jove: Bards are from the Muſes and the ; tar-ſhooting 
« AroLLo. Happyis He whom the Muſes love : His 
<«« Lips ftow with ſweet and ſoothing Accents. If any 
* hath a keen and inward Grief, freſh-rankling in his 
*« Soul; the Bard, the Muſes Miniſter, no ſooner ſings 
_ «© the Praiſe of ancient Heroes, and the Gods who inhabit 
« OLywPpvus, than he forgets his Sorrows, and feels no 
« more his Anguith. — Hail, Daughters of Jove ! Inſpire 
« Me with your perſuaſive Song [7].” EE 
It ſeems probable that the original Dignity of the Bard s 
CharaCter was always maintained longer in Commonawealths 
than under deſpotic or king'y Governments : For at the 
Court of ALcixovs, ſo early as the Age of Homer's He- 
roes, it appears from the Picture given of Damopocus, 
to have ſunk into a CharaQter of Dependance [k]. The 
Reaſon is maniteft : 'T he Republican Form ſubſifts by an 
united Exertion of the Powers of every Rank : Under the 
deſpotic Rule the Influence of theſe various Powers is 
ſwallowed up in the abfolute Will of ones. We ſhall ſee 
_ the Bard's CharaQter rifing again in its dignified State, in 
the early Periods of other barbarous Nations | /]. I 
16. © In the Courſe of Time, and Progreſs of Polity 
* and Arts, a Separation of the ſeveral Kinds of Song did 
« ariſe. In the early Periods they lay confuſed ; and were 
*« mingled in the ſame Compoſition, as Inclination, En- 
*« thuiiaſin, or other Incidents might impel.” — [his Fact 
is manifeſt enough, from the Catalogue already given of 
the Writings of the moft ancient Bards of Gazece ; for 
by this it appears, that they ranged at large through the. 
Fields of Poetry and Cong, withour giving any preciſe or 
legitimate Foim to their Compoſitions ; which ſeen molt 
generally to have been a rapturous Mixture of Hymn, 
Hiſtory, Fable, and Mythology, thrown out by the en- 
cthuſiattic Bard 1a legiſlative Songs, as different Motives or 


[5] Hes. Tnros. [4] Ob [4] See 
below, Sect. vill. | | 
Occaſions 
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Occaſions preſented themſelves, and according to the Exi- 
gencies or Capacity of his ſurrounding Audience. —** But 
. 4 repeated Trial and Experiment produced a more artifi- 
« cial Manner ; and thus by degrees, the ſeveral Kinds of 
« Poem aſſumed their legitimace Forms.” — For the Truth 
of this, we refer to the following Articles. ends SE 
17. © Hymns or Odes were compoſed, and ſung by their 
« Compoſers at their feſtal Solemnities.” This Species of 
Song hath in the Way of Preheminence, and beyond any 
other, gained the Title of /[yric Poetry. Nor can we won- 
der at this, if we conſider, that from its Nature it muſt 
have ariſen firſt, muſt have been firſt moulded into Form, 
and muſt, from its peculiar Genius, continue united with 
Melody longer and more univerſally thin any other. It 
aroſe firſt, becaute it was natural for the ſavage Mind, to 
throw itſelt out in ſudden Exclamations of Grief or Joy, 
Love, Revenge, or Anguith, before it could frad Means or 
Leiſure to recite at large the occaſions of theſe poweriul 
Feelings : It muſt be firſt moulded into form, becauſe its 
Extent is the ſmalleſt, and its Plan moſt ſimple : It muſt 
continue united with Melody longer and more univerſally 
than any other Species, becauſe the very Eſſence of its Sub- 
jeQ is that which the other Kinds only catch incidentally ; 
I mean, the ſudden Shocks and Emotions of the Soul ; 
_ which are found to be the powerful Bands of Nature, by 
WICH: Melody and Song are moft cloſely bound toge- 
ther. | EEE Ee CRE Mr por 
PLUTARCH confirms this Reaſoning concerning the 
Priority of the hymna! Species ; and ſays, that © Muſic 
'© was firſt uſed in religious Ceremanies, being employed in 
« the Praiſes of the Gods ; and that afterwards it was ap- 
** plied to other Subjects [m].” Accordingly we find, that in 
| the ſeveral ſucceflive Periods, ALcavs, SresIcHorUs, 
TYRT AUS, and others, compoſed and ſung their Odes at 
the public Feſtivals. The ſublime PinpDax was not more 
celebrated for his mighty Strains, than for his powerful 
Performance of them at the Olympic Games: Nay; to high 
was his Fame in this Regard, that he had a golden Chaic 


[mm] De Mujica. 
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appropriated to him in the 'Temple of Dzr.eu:, where he 
poured forth the Torrent of bis Songs, which were attend- 

18. © The Epic Poem aroſe ; and was ſung by its Com- 
<< poſers at their feſtal Solemnities.”—W hen the firſt Fire 
of Enthuſiaſm had vented itſelf in the Rapture of Hymns 


ed to, and revered as Oracles iſſuing from the Inſpiration 


- and Odes, it naturally aſſumed a more ſedate Manner ; and 
| found Time to relate at large thoſe AQtions which in its 


firſt Agitations it could only celebrate by ſudden Burſts of 


- Paſſion and Praiſe. Accordingly, we find many of the elder 
| Poets of GxtEcE mixing the bymnal and enthufiaftic with 


the hifforic or narrative Species. The Exploits of Bac- 


__ _ cnvs, the Rapeof Prosereing, the Warsof the Titans, 


were among their favourite Themes. After theſe, came 


| the Authors of the Herculiad and Thefiad : NEmopocus, 
- Prior to Homes, ſung the Ambuſh of the Trojan Horſe: 
PHemivs ſung the Return of the Greeks under AGAMEM- 


Nox: The /:2:le [liad compriſed moit of the ſubſequent 
Adventures of the Trojan War. A Thebaid was alſo writ- 
ten, the Author of which is nat certainly known ; though 
PavsaNn1as tells us, it was. by many aſcribed to Ho- 
MER (a). As Example, Habit, and improving Arts and 


Polity, are the neceſſary Means of Progreſs in every Art, 


ſo theſe accounts, though imperfeRly conveyed to us (be- 


cauſe the Poems they allude to are loſt) ſufficiently imply, 


that the rpc Muiewuvanceu graauatly towards Perfecti- 
on ; till at length ſhe appeared in full Splendor in the Per- 


fon of her favoured Homes. 


HErxopoTvVs, indeed has thrown out a Hint, as if the 
liad was prior to the oldeft of the Poems aſcribed to theſe 
moſt ancient Bards [o]. VELLEius PaTERCULUs af- 


firms the ſame thing in ſtronger Terms (p]: And Mr. 
Pops goes into. this, Opinion [q]. It mult be confeſſed, 


the Hiſtory of theſe remote Ages is ſo dark and fabulous, 
that nothing can with Cettainty be collected from them. 


[1] L. ix. [6] In EUTERPE. [] L E- 


"3p 7 
[4] Diff. prefixed to his Tranf. of the //:ad. ; 
| © 
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But the very StruQture of Homer's Poem carries in itſelf 
ſuch an internal Evidence, as turns the Scale againſt the 
Hifſtorian's Conjeure. If we conſider the-Nature of the 
human Mind, we thall be lead to believe, that the Epic 
Poem nwſt have received a gradual Improvement through 
' that long though unknown Tratt of I ime, during which 
its unpoliſhed Rudiments exiſted before the Age of Ho- 
MER The mere Powers of Fancy and Execution may, 
indeed, arrive at their higheſt Perfe&ion by the Efforts of 
a /ingle Mind : For what belongs to Nature only, Nature 
only can complete ; and thus our immortal: SHAKESPEAR 
aroſe : But that an Epic PLAN, ſo complex, ſo:wvaſt, and yet 
ſo perfed as that of the //iad ; whica requires an uncom- 
mon Penetration even to comprehend in all its Variety and 
Art; which the thoughtful, the literate, the poliſhed 
Vixe1s attempted to rival, and only proved his utter In- 
ability by his attempt ; which ſucceeding Poets have made 
their Model, yet none have ever equalled or approached, 
ſave only the all-comprehending Mind of the ſublime 
M1LTon : —that ſuch a Plan as This, which required the 
higheſt Efforts of an improved. Underftanding, opened. 
and ſtrengthened by a Succeſſion of preceding Examples, 
| thould at once emerge in all the Extent of Art, in the 
midſt of rade and unformed Fables, ſung at Feſtivals as 
vague Enthuſiaſm might inſpire ;—this 1s an Opinion re- 
pugnant to all our Notices concerning the Progreſs of the: 


| Powers of the human Mind. We may as rationally ſup- 


Poſe that St. PauL's was the firſt built Temple, its Organ 
the firſt muſical Inſtrument, the La ocoon and his Sons 
the firſt Attempt in Statuary, the Transfiguration the firtt 
Eſſay in PiQture, as that the /upendous [/iad, the Wonder 
-4 all ſucceeding Ages, was the fir ff Attempt in Epic 
'0etry.. | | pr s 
What the Nature of the Thing fo ſtrongly declares, 
ArtSTOTLE ſeems to confirm in his Poetics. For he ſays, 
that < although we know not the Names either of the 
* Poems or their Authors; yet there is Reaſon to believe 
* that many had been written before Home ; and that 
* his Margzites brought this Species to its PerfeCtion, in 
Ds; | 6 the 
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- © the fame Manner as the //:ad and Odyſſey had compleat- 
<«<, ed the Form of the Epic Poem [r].” TE 

_ We may reaſonably conclude, therefore, that from the 
 Daysof Linus, down to thoſe of Home, there had been 
a Succeſſion of Writers, among whom the Form of the 
Epic Poem had been gradually advancing towards Per- 
feQion, til] it received its full Completion in the Birth of 
the [liad. 4 = 

'T hat theſe Epic Songs in their ſeveral Periods, were 
ſung by their Compoſers-to the ſurrounding People, we 
have the general Teſtimony of ancient Writers. This 
Fa& is ſo clear, with Reſpet to the elder Poets of 
| Greece, that it is much queſtioned whether ever their 
Songs were committed to Writing : Whether they were 
any more than the extempore Efforts of a ſudden En- 
 thuſiaſm, kindled by the ſympathetic Power of religious 
Rites, or State-Fejiivals. That Homer followed the 
honourable Profeſſion of a Bard, and ſung his own Poems 
at the public Feaſts, hath been proved at large by a lear- 
ned Writer [s]. Hes10D was of the fame Order ; and 
ſeems to have maintained it with truer Dignity [7] : Tex- 
 PANDER held the ſame Employment, and ſung both his 

own Poems and thoſe of Homes [«]. Oaks, 

19. **From an Union of theſe two Kinds, a certainrude 
« Outline of Tragedy aroſe.” —For when a Bard ſung the 
great or terrible Atchievements of a Heroe or God, the 
furrounding Audience, fired to Enthuſiaſm, and already 
prepared by a correſpondent Education, would naturally 
break forth into the Raptures of a choral Song. — This 
Progreſſion of Poetry is fo natural, that it is. Matter of 
 Aﬀoniſhment to hear the learned at all Times aſcribing 
the Riſe of Tragedy, to Cauſes merely accidental ; and 
confining it to the ſingle Adventure of THxeseis and his 
Route, finging the Praiſes of Baccuvs at a caſual Vin- 
tage. "Thus Dacizx, among others, affirms round]y, 
that ** The firſt dramatic Perſon which Tatseis invented, 
« was only deſigned to give Reſpite to the Choir ; and 


[r] Poet. C. iv. [5] Life of HomeR, SeQ.. vi, viit. 
[:] Taz os, Exerd. ver. 23, &C. [4] PLUTARCH. 
fe Muſica. « what 
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© what he recited was no more than an Appendage to * 
« Tragedy {w].” In the fame Manner the ſenſible and 
learned Bxumoy delivers at large the common Syſtem, 
with Reſpe& to the Birth and Progreſs of the tragic 
Species {x]. All this is in ContradiQtion to the Workings 
'of Nature; and, without Proof, ſuppoſes That to be a 
caſual Invention 1n a particular Inſtance, which was in- 
| deed the natural Progreſs of Paſſion expreſſed by Melody, 
Dance, and Song. We have ſeen, that an Union of Nar- 
ration and concurrent Shouts of Praiſe takes Place even in 
the rude Feſtivals of the ſavage 'I'nbes: Tis altogether 
repugnant, therefore, to the Nature of Things to ſup- | 
poſe, when Letters had given Accents to the Rapture of F 
the ſurrounding Audience, and moulded the Ode into [ 
Form, that tuis natural Union ſhould not be upheld. [ 
Though, therefore, the firſt Riſe and Progrets of the tra= 
gic Species in GrEE ct were hid in Darkneſs, through a 
: Want of recording Hiſtory, yet, from a Similarity of Cau- 
ſes and EffeQs which we find among the barbarous Nati- 
ons of AMeR1Ca, we might fairly conclude, that it had 
not a caſual, but a certain Riſe from Nature ; according, 
_ to the Principles here given. EY Fo 
But ancient Hiſtory is not ſilent on this Subjet. It 
gives usa Variety of Facts, which overturn the common 
Syſtem, and tend to confirm what is here advanced. 
PLarto fays expreſly, that © Tragedy was very ancientin |} 
« the City of ATHENs, and practiſed there, long before ; 
*« the Ageof Trxzsp1s [y].” We are afſured, on the Au- F 
_thority of other Writers, that © a Report prevailed in 
* GREECE, that certain-tragic Poets had in ancient Times 
* contended at the Tomb of T uesEvus [=].” Suipas 
even mentions one Ex1Genzs by Name, a tragic Poet, 
- prior to the Age of Twespls. | : 
But a ſtill ſtronger Evidence preſents itſelf : For even 
_ the yery Subſtance and Form of one of theſe rude Out- 


ws wee ns Tag by 


[aw] Sur des Poet. D' Ariſt. D. "ns [x] Theat. des 
Gyees, tom. vi. p. 310, &c. _ [5] Minos. + 
[z] See Voss1vs Poet. |. 1. C. 12. | 
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lines of ſavage Tragedy remains in a reſpeable Author of 
Antiquity. * In ancient Times: (faith STzaBo) there 
« was a Conteſt of Muſicians who ſung Peans in Cele- 
* bration of the God ArxoLLo: This was eſtabliſhed by 
« the Inhabitants of DeLeat, after the Chriſſean War.” 
"The Deſcription of this Conteſt is not incurious. *© The 
* Poem was compoſed by 'TimosTHENEs ; The Subjet 
_ « was the Victory of Ay0LL0 over the Serpent : The firft 
« Part was the Prelude to the Battle ; the /econd was the 
* Beginning of the Engagemant ; the third, the Battle it- 
«ſelf ; the fourth was the Pan or Triumph on the Vic- 
< tory ; the fifth was an Imitation of the Agonies and Hiſ- 
« fing of the dying Serpent [a].” | 
Here we have the very Form and Subſtance af a firſt 
rude Effay towards Tragedy, compounded of Narration 
and correſpondent Songs of ' Triumpb. - 
Nay, as afarther Confirmation, not only of this parti- 
cular Article, but of the general Principles on which this 
Differtation is built, we learn from other Authors, that 
AroLLo himſelf was the Founder of theſe Conteſts [6]: 
that the God was the firſt who ſung. his own Exploit ; that 
He firſt deſcribed his Engagement with the Serpent ; and . 
that a Part of the Conteſt-conſiſted- in an Imitation of 
Ae01L0, who danced after his Viftory [c]. In this whole 
Scene, of the God of Muſic fnging, dancing, and praiſing 
his own Atchievements, we have the genuine Picture of a 
ſavage Chieftain [d). | py ws 7 
. It appears, therefore, that Tragedy had a much earlier 
 anddeeper Foundation in ancient Gxee ce, than the ac- 
cidental Adventure of TxxzsP1s and his Rout : That 1t 
aroſe from Nature, and an unferced Union and Progreſyon 
of Melody, Dance and Song. ES, 
At the fame Time it is manifeſt, that Twes»?1s added 
ſomething to the rude and ſavage Form of Tragedy, as it 
exiſted in his Age. *Tis probable that He was the fir/? 
Declaimer or Interlocutor 16 his own Choir ; that he firſt 


[2] STRABO, [. ix. [8] See]. SCALIGER Poet. 
Ji. c. 23. - [c] JuL PoLL. Onomeſft. |.iv. c. 10. 
[4] See above, SeR. ii. | 
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eſtabliſhed the Profeſſion of a Player in ATT1 ca, and firſt 
tranſported his Company from one Village to another ; 
whereas, before his Time, the Exhibitions of the rude 
tragic Scene had been fixed, and merely incidental [e]. 
_ This inftitution of an itinerant Company muſt neceſſarily 
increaſe the general Attention of ATT1 ca to theſe rude 
tragic Scenes : And hence the Opinion ſeems firſt to have 

ai that Tnes>1s was the [nventor of this Species [ f]. 
' 20. © In Proceſs of Time, this barbarous Scene im- 
« proved into a more perfe&t Form : Inſtead of relating, 
 «. they repreſented by an aſſumed Charader, and by Aion 
« and Song, thoſe great or terrible Atchievements which 
« their Heroes-had performed.” How ſoon the ſavage 
Tribes fall into this Kind of dramatic Repreſentation, we 
have already ſeen [g] : How natural ſuch a Progreſſion of 
Art muſt be to the human Mind, will appear by refleCting, 


[e] Hor. Ep. ad Pis. — D1oe. Latxrt. SoLon. 

[ f] The moſt learned BenTLEy fell into the common 
Syſtem, with regard to the Riſe of Tragedy : Attempt- 
ing to prove, that Tyesets was its Inventor. Thus, 
for Want of the true Data, and from an Unacquaintance 
with Man in his ſavage State, this great Critic hath thrown 
_ out a Chain of Errors : While, if he had been led up to 
the true Fountains of Information, he would probably 
have caught the various Progreſſions of Poetry at a 
Glance. ST | 2% 

Mr. BoyLe, in his Examination of BenTr.er's Diſſer- 
tation, ſeems once or twice to get out of the Common: 
Track of Criticiſm on this Subject : Yet for want of know- 
ing the true Origin of Tragedy, as founded in human Na- 
ture, he throws little or no Light upon the Queſtion. He 
inſiſts, that Tragedy is more ancient than Tueserts, on 
the Authority of PLato and LaerTivus : But he falls 
agan into the vulgar Track, in affirming, that till the Time 
of Tyes>1s, the Epiſode had no Exiſtence, but only the 
Chor. © In Confutation of which Opinion we have now 
 thewn, that the full Form of ſavage Tragedy had ap- 

peared many Apes before, in the firſt Inſtitution of the 
Pythian Games. 

[2] Above, Set. u. | 

that 
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that dramatic Aon is but another Mode of Narratior . 
and that even the Narration of the ſavage Tribes is found | 
to haye ſuch a Mixture of 4&1o7 in it, as ſtrongly tends to 
produce the dramatic Imitation [5]. Time, therefore, 
_ and repeated Efforts muſt naturally advance the narrative 
Epiſode into perſonal Repreſentation. And thus we are 
arrived at the Form which Tragedy wore, when the in- 
_ ventive Genius of EscHYLUus advanced the Art one Step 
higher ; and by adding a ſecond Perſon to the Drama, 
brought in the Uſe of Dralogue. : 

Here, for the Sake of Truth, we muſt again depart 
fiom the general Body of Critics ; moſt of whom, from 
AR1STOTLE down to our own Times, unite in ſuppoſing 
that EscnuyLus was-only a caſual Imitator of Howzs, 
-and drew the Idea of all his Tragedies from the IL 1 ap. 
A noble Critic of our own Country hath affirmed this in 
the fewelt and ftrongeſt Terms ; and ſays, that © There 
« was no moreleft for Tragedy to do after him (Hows) 
« than to ereC a Stage, and draw his Dialogues and Cha- 
« racers into ocenes [z].” DE ae $53 | 

It may bedeemed preſumptuous, perhaps, to queſtion a 
Point wherein the great Maſter-Critic of Gxetce hath 
| himſelf decided. But Jet us remember, that the Days are 
now palit, when it was held a Point of Honour, to favear 
to the Opinions of a Maſter. ARISTOTLE is often ad- 
 mirable, generally judicious, yet ſometimes perhaps mi(- 
' taken, even in his Judgment of Men and Things relative 
to his own Country. He was more eſpecially capable of 
being miſled by the common Opinion -in this Point ; in 
which neither he nor any of his Countrymen could be 
ſufficiently informed, for Want of a competence Knowledge 
of the Genius and CharaGer of ſavage Manners. 

That EscayLus was not a mere lmitator of Homes, 
that he was a great and original Poet, who exalted his Art 
.one Degree beyond his Predeceffors in his own Country, 
ſeems a Point which collateral Arguments ſtrongly con- 
firm. We are informed, in general I erms, that there were 
no leſs than fifteen tragic Poets who writ before him: 
And the Probability is much fironger, that he ſhould 


[5] Ibid, [z] Charafteriſlics, vol. i. p- 197. 
f _; 
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draw bis Improvement from the ſcenic Repreſentations 
| already eſtabliſhed, in which he found one dramatic Perſon 
and an accompanying Choir, which, in all Probability, 
ſtood in the Place of a ſecond Perſon, and often ſuſtained 
' a Kind of Dialogue with the principal Interlocutor [k] ; 
than that he ſhould have Recourſe to Homer's Poems, in 
which no dramatic Repreſentation was to be found. _ 
To this Argument may be added another, drawn from 
the Style and Manner of EscaxvL vs, fo different from that 
of Homer. For Home is equal, large, flowing, and 
harmonious : EscayLvus is uneven, conciſe, abrupt, and 


rugged : The one leads you through the grand but gentle 


Declivities of Hill and Dale ; the other carries you over a 
continued Chain of Rocks and Precipices. Now if 


Homer had been the Model of EscyuyLus, ſome Simi- 


larity of Manner would probably have enfued. 
A third and ftill ſtronger Proof ariſes from the effential 
Difference of their Subje&s, both in Extent and Nature : 


In Extent, becauſe the one is of /ong, the other of /bort 


Duration : In Nature, becauſe Homer's Poems are chiefly 


employed in the Exhibition of Charader and Manners ; 
thoſe of EscuyLus in the Repreſentation of Terror and 


Diſtreſs. Had he been that mere Imitator of Homes 


which the Critics have adjudged him, and had nothing to 
do but to erect a Stage, and to draw Homtk's Dialogues 
into Scenes, he would have been content to have taken his 


SubjeQs from the 7/iad, and, according to Hoxace's ſober 
Rule, have never ventured beyond the Stege of Troy [/]. 


He would have brought upon the Stage the Anger of 
ACHILLES, the Battle of Pax1s and MENnELavus, the 
Parting of HecTar and AnNDROMACHE, the Feats of 
D1owmeDpe : and would have contraſted the frength of 
Ajax with the Cunning of ULyssEs. Nothing of all this 


[4] This Opinion receives a ſtrong Confirmation from 


the following Circumſtance, that in the Greek Tragedies 
which have come down to. us, whenever there is a ſingle 


Interlocutor on the Stage, the Choir frequently maintains 
a Dialogue with him. fonts, 


{/]Rectius ILLlacos,, &c. 


appears :. 
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appears : On the contrary, his Subjefs and Manner are: 
equally his Oxon ; and both of a Genius oppoſite to thoſe: 
of Homer. | 
_ What PLvuTarcn ſays of Homes, though brought 
_ for the contrary Purpoſe, tends to confirm all that is here- 
adyanced. © Even Tragedy took its Riſe from Homex : 
« For his Poems comprehend every thing that is ſublime 
« and great [m].” This, you will ſay, is a very inſufficient 
Reaſon, becauſe the Critic forgets the pathetic and the. 
terrible, which were the eſſential Conſtituents of the 
Greek Tragedy. But mark the Sequel ; which is till. 
more extraordinary. * Neither do they (Home r's Po- 
« ems) contain Deſcriptions of thoſe atrocious A4ions 
« which have been feigned by the later Tragedians, 
« ſuch as [nceft, and the Murder of Parents or Children. 
«© Nay, whenever he happens' to touch on any thing of 
_ « this Kind, healways /of7ens and throws it znto Shades. 
« [=].” Thus while PruTarcn is labouring to prove, 
that the Greek FIAgooy was drawn from Howes, he 
proves, that Homer's Poems were de/titute of that which 
was of the Efence of the Greet Tragedy. 
SCAaLIGER .is A venerable exception to the general. 
Body of the Crities-on this SubjeCt ; and ſeemed to have 
viewed the Queſtion in its true Light. © In the lad 
« (faith he) there is nothing like the Progreſſion of a 
« Tragedy, if you take the whole together : For, from 
« Beginning to End, there is a perpetual Succeſſion of 
6 Deaths : He begins with a Peſtilence, which deſtroys. 
*« more Men than the whole War [oJ”. The Critic then. 


goes onto prove, by a large Enumeration of Circumſtan- 


| ces, the [liad hath very few of the eſſential Charac- 
teriſtics of Tragedy. Eo in RE 
We may fairly conclude, then, that the Improvement 
which Tragedy received from EscyyLus was not caſual, 
but the Reſult of a natural Progreſſion : T hat he drew: 
not from Home x's Poems, as a mere Imitator ; but exalt- 
ed his Art one Step higher, from the Force of true Genius 
1n the ?ragic Species. Ky: | 


[=] In Vita Homext. [»] Ibid. [6] Poet Li. c. 5: 
| What: 
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What followed is well known : SornocLEs added a 
third Perſon to the Drama: And by this Improvement 1s 
faid by the Critics to have compleated the Form of 'Trage- 
dy. The Truth of their Decifion I much doubt : but 
this Diſquiſition lies beyond the Limits of our preſent En- 

uiry. : | i 

; <q « As the Choir was eſtabliſhed by Nature and 
« Cuſtom, and animated their Solemnities by Dance as 
6 well as Song ; the Melody, Dance, and Song, did of 
« Courſe regulate each other ; and the Ode or Song natu- 
« rally fell into Szanzas of ſome particular Kind,” This 
aroſe by an eaſy Progreſſion from the ſavage tate ; where 
« they who dance, go found in & circular Movement, and 
« after a ſhort interval being a ſecond [p].” 'T he Greeks 
not only fell into this Manner, but improved upon it : 
7 hey went round, firſt to the one Hand, then to the other 
and then pauſed. The. Learned have found out myſtical 
Reaſons for theſe circular Movements ; referring them to 
the Motion of the Planets [9]. Much Labour cannot be 
neceſſary for the Confutation of thefe Refinements, as the 
Practice aroſe ſo evidently from the DiCtates of Nature : 
It was a natural and ſenſible lmprovement ; for the plain 
Reaſon of preventing Giddineſs, whichariſeth from running 
round in the ſame Circle. EE: 

Let us attend, therefore, to its Conſequences. - As each 
Dance or Return was marked by its peculiar Meaſure, this 
of Courſe fixed both the Melody and poetic Numbers of 
the accompanying Song: And as they itkewite ſung during 
the Interval of Keſft, we ſee, that from this eaſy Improve- 
ment on the ſavage Song-Feaſt, the Strophe, Antiſtrophe, 

and Fpode, naturally aroſe. TY 

22, * Another Conſequence of the eſtabliſhed Choir 
« was a ftrict and unvaried Adherence to the Unizies of 
* Place and 7ime.” This Effect is ſo manifeſt as to need 
little Illuſtration. A numerous Chor, maintaining their 
Station through the whole Performance, gave ſo forcible 
a Conviction to the Senſes, of the Samene/ſ5 of Place, and 
the Shortneſs of Time, that any Deviation from this ap- 


[7] See SQ. it. [9] Aruev avs Derp. 1.1. 
| parent 


go A DissErTATION on the Union, &, _ 
parent Unity muſt have ſhocked the Imagination with an 
 Improbability too groſs to be indured. Notwithſtanding - . 
all the Panegyrics of the Critics, therefore, upon the Gree 

_ Tragedtans on Account of theſe Unzties; it is evident, 
they aroſe in the rudeſt Periods; and were continued | 

through the more poliſhed Ages, on the ſame Principle of _ 
untaught Nature and eſtabliſhed Cuſtom. Wy 

23. © Not only the Part of the tragic Choir, but the 
© Epiſode, or interlocutory Part, was alſo Sung.” The 
moſt ſenfible of the Critics have ever regarded this as a 
Circumſtance equally unnatural and unaccountable. 
Thus Dacies ſpeaks. © It muſt be owned, that we 
* cannot well comprehend, how Muſic (Melody) could 
* ever be conſidered as in any ReſpeQt making a Pait of 
« Tragedy : For if there Þe any thing in the World that 
*«. is at Variance with tragic Aron, it is Song [r].” The 
learned Critic 1s ſo ſhocked with this ſuppoſed Union, in 
Appearance ſo unnatural, that upon the whole he quef- 
tions its Exiſtence ; and is of Opinion, that when Ak1s- 
TOTLE ſpeaks of Mufic, as being annexed to 7ragedy, he 
| ſpeaks of the Cho:r only [5s]. This, however, is contrary 
to the united Voice of Antiquity, which univerſally admits | 
the Fatt, though its Origin was never accounted for. But 
- how naturally this union took Place in ancient Tragedy, 
we now clearly diſcover, by inveſtigating the Rife and Pro- 
greſs of this Poem from the ſavage State. For it appears, 
that the Epic and Ode were both tung from the earlieſt Fe- 
riods; and therefore, when they became united, and by 
that Union formed the tragic Species, they of Courſe 
maintained the ſame Appendage of Metody, which Nature 
and Cuſtom had already given them. DEOT 

The Abb4+ du Bos endeayours to prove, indeed, that the 
Song which was employed in the Epi/ode of ancient Ira- 
oedy was no more than a Kind of regulated or meaſured 
Declamation [t]. But his Inquiries ate partial ; for he 
goes no higher than to the Practice of the Romans : And 
it is probable, from ſeveral Circumſtances, that in the 


[r] Sur ARISTOTE, Þ. 85, &Cc. [5] Ibid. 
[t] Reflec. Crit. Part 1. c. 4, &c. 
ore Over ate 
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late Peried when the Romans borrowed their Muſic from 


the Greeks, the "Tragic Song had been brought down from 


a meaſured Melody to a kind of regulated Declamation. 
Thus, 'uLLY mentions the Cantus Subobſcurus ; and 


again faith, © Delicatiores ſunt falſe Voculz quam certz | 


« et ſeverx.” But though theſe, with ſeveral other Ar- 
guments alledged by the 454, ſeem 'to imply that the tra- 
gic Song was little more than a meaſured Reciration ; yet 


this will by no means prove, that a more full and direct 


Song had not been ufed in 'T'ragedy thro' the more early 

Periods. In the Courſe of this Differtation, the Practice 
of /inging Tragedy hath been traced from its firſt Riſe in 
 favage Vianners ; which at once deſtroys the Improbability 
of the Cuſto'n, and proves that it was even founded in 
Nature ; a Circumſtance, of which the 445 had not the 
leaſt Suſpicion.” This Foundation being laid, we cannot 
but liſten artentively to what the early Writers of GxEecE 


tel] us on this SubjeQt: Now theſe unite in informing us, 


that the Ep:/ede of Tragedy was Sung ; and even name the 
Modes of Muſic which were appropriated to the Epr/ode, 
in Contradiſtinftion to the Chozr [ſu]. That the Song 
ſhould approach nearer, by Degrees, to mere Declama- 
tion, will appear probable, when we confider the gradual 


Separations which ſucceſſively took Place in the muſical 
Art, during the ſucceſſive Periods of Greece and 


Rome. To mention only one Inſtance here, ſimilar to 
whit we no+ treat of: Ar1sTOTLE informs us, that in 
His Time the Rhap/odifts, whoſe Profeſſion it was to /ing 


the Poems of Homer and Hes10D, were beginning to 


make Inroads into the ancient PraQtice; and now recited 


thole Poems, which in former Times had been always 


fung [ww]. 
The Ave falls into an Error with ReſpeQ to the Dance, 
parallel to that which he adopts with Regard to the Melody 
of the Ancients. As he inſiſts that their tragic Melody 
was only a meaſured Recitation, fo he affirms, that their 


tragic Dance was no more than Aion [x]. It is true, 
that 49 the later Periods of Rome, when the muſical Sepa- 


[u] Akr1sToOrT. Prob. Ig. [w] Poet. C. 26. 
[x] Reflec, Part. iii, c. 13. SP 
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rations had taken Place, - this was the general Meaning of | 
the Word Saltatio : And hence, as 1n his Opinion of the 
tragic Song, his Miſtake aroſe. For it is evident from the 


concurrent Teſtimony of the elder Greek Writers, that the 


tragic Dance was performed in the very Manner here de- 
ſcribed. We now ſee, that this Dance (no leſs than the 
tragic Song) aroſe from untaught Nature ; and that it was 
the genuine Parent of the Szrophe, Antifirophe, and Epode. 
24. * As the Greez Nation was of a fierce and warlke 


_ «<  CharaQter, their tragic Repreſentations rowled chiefly 
. © on Subjetts of Diftreſi and Terror. '—On this Topic, I 
doubt whether AzisToTLE hath not miſtaken an Efet 


for a Cauſe. For he ſays, that © Tragedy, by means of 


** Pity and Terror, purgeth in us Thoſe and other ſuch like 
 « Paſſrens [y]” Marcus AvazrLtvs (2), Miiron 


ſa], Dacirs [6b], and Bxumor (<c], all underſtand him, 
as meaning that Tragedy was formed with this View. It 
1s not the Writer's Deſign to remark on this great Critic, 

farther than what relates to his main Subje&t. Therefore 
it will ſuffice to ſay, that if AzgzsToTsE meant to aflign 
this moral 5nd, as the Cauſe why Tragedy aſſumed this 
Form in ancient GREEece, and adopted Subjects of Di/- 
treſs and Terror, He ſeems to have taken That for a Cau/e, 
which was a natural Effed of the ruling Manners of the 
Greek Republics. The Reaſons which ſupport the gene- 
ral 'I'ruth, already given in the correſpondent Article, wiit 
hold their Force when applied here. For thus the Greeks 
animated each other to / :z4ory and Revenge, by a Repre- 
ſentation of what their Friends had done and ſuffered. 
Theſe Subjetts would likewiſe be moſt accom modated to- 
the natural Taſte of the poetic Chiefs of ſuch a People ; 
whoſe Atchievements produced and abounded with Events 


of Diſtreſs and Terror. Such then was the natural Origin 


and Adoption of theſe Subjects in the Greek Tragedy: 
But after they were eſtabliſhed on this Foundation, 'tis pro- 


[2] Poet. c.6. [8] L. xi. Art. 6. [a] Preface 
to SAmsON AcGonisTEs. [b] Pogt. 4 Ariſt. (c] Theat, 
des Grecs, tom, 1. p: 85... | BR ws 
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bable that the Stateſmen encouraged and applied them to. 


the Ends of Policy. For as the leading View of a fierce 
and warlike People mult be to deftroy Fity and Fear ; fo 
This would moſt effeftually be done, by making them- 
ſelves familiar with diſtreſsful and terrible Repreſentations. 
Under theſe Reftriftions, the Opinion of Ar1sSTOTLE may 
| havea Foundation in Nature : Farther than this, and as 
applied to any People whoſe End is not War and Conqueſt, 


it carries the Appearance of a refined Idea, which hath no 
Foundation in Nature. The grand fcenic Repreſentations | 


of the Perutians and Chineſe (as will appear below [4]) 
whoſe leading Object was Peace, are known to be of a 
quite contrary Nature, formed on their gentler Manners ; 


and ſuch as would have been altogether mcompatible with 


the warlike CharaQter, and infipi& to the Taſte of the 
Tribes of ancient Greece. , | 

25. © Their Tragedy being defigned as a viſible Repre- 
© ſentation of their ancient Gods and Heroes, they in- 
« vented a Method of ftrengthening the. Voice, and ag- 
« grendizing the Viſage and Perſon, as the Means of com- 
_ « pleating the Reſemblance.” It is generally known, that 


the oid Grecian Gods were ſuppoſed to be of a Stature ex-. 
ceeding that of ordinary Men: And the true Reaſon of 


that Opinion was, becauſe in the early Ages they (like 
every other barbarous People [e]) feleted the 2a/le/? and 
ſirongeſt Men for their Chiefs : Which Chiefs in Courſe 
of Time became their Gods. Hence the Buſkin and Maſque 


had their natural Birth : For the firft heightened the Sta- 


ture, as the ſecond inlarged the Viſage. and ffrengthened 
_ the /aice of the dramatic Actor. And although the com- 


mon Accounts mention nothing of the In/argement of the | 
Body ; yet welearn from Lucan, that the Breaft, Back, 


and all the Limbs, were amplified in Proportion to the /7- 
ſegt and Stature { f] : Manifeſtly as the Means of com- 
pleating the Reſemblance of their Gods and Heroes. 

| By thus tracing the Buſtin and Maſque to their true 


Origin, we ſhall now be able to give a Reaſon for a Fact, 


[4] SeR. viii. [e] See Larirav, and other Tra- 
_ which 


vellers. [f] De Sa'tatione. 
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which hath hitherto been regarded as merely the Effet 
ot Whim and Caprice. THrese1s and his Company be- 
daubed their Faces with the Lees of Hine. Whence aroſe 
this Practice, ſeemingly ſo wild? THes>is and his Com- 


pany were the Votaries of Baccayvs, and exhibited his 


Exploits, and ſung his Praiſes to their-Countrymen : Their 
nle of the Lees of Wine, therefore, was intended as the_ 


| Means of compleating the Reſemblance of their drunken 
God and his Crew. 


26. © As their tragic Poets were Singers, ſo they were 


 «. 4&ors, and generally performed ſome capital Part, in 
_ « their own Pieces for the Stage.” This FaCt hath gene- 


rally been held extraordinary and unaccountable : And 
hath been reſolved, it ſeems, by ſome Talkers on this Sub- 
JeQ, into the Want of 4fors in the early Periods. We 
now clearly diſcover a contrary Cauſe : "Ihe PraRice took 


Place when the higheſt CharaCters were proud to ſignalize 


themſelves as 4fors: When Legiſlators and Bards aſ- 
ſumed the Lyrif's and Afor's CharaQter, as the Means of 
civilizing their ſurrouncing Tribe : Therefore, till ſome 
extraordinary Change in Manners and Principles ſhould 


_ enſue, the original Union eſtabliſhed by Nature and Cul- 


tom was of courſe maintained in GxEEcCE. SopHoOCLES 
was the firſt on Record who quitted this honourable Em- 
ploy: And He, only becauſe his Voice was unequal to 
the Vaſtneſs of the 4thenian Stage. That he quitted it 
on this Principle alone, appears from his Conduct on other 


_ Occaſions: For. he not only Sung his own Verſes,. but 


likewiſe /ed the Dance at a public Triumph [ g]. 

. 27. * Mus1CaAL Conteſts were admitted as public Ex- 
« erciſes in the Grecian States.” For the Truth of T his, 
we have the concurrent Evidence of many ancient Wri- 
ters. That Union of Gymnaſtic and mufical Exerciſes 


' which took Place in the early Periods of the Greek Re- 
publics, hath by ſome Writers been regarded as unnatural: 


by all, as accidental. Thus a learned Author ſays, ** To 
* theſe Gymnaſtic Exerciſes were added others of a quite 


' 8] ATHEN. Deipn. |. 1. 
[g] | 4 g ec different 
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« different Nature (6}.” But by following this Eftabliſh- 


ment up to its firſt Principles, we have now found, thatin 
Fatt the Gymna/iic Exerciſes were originally a Part of the 


muſical [i], being no more than the improved Dance, 
which was a Branch of ancient Mufic. In Proceſs of "Time, 
as hath been proved, the Dance or Gymnaſtic Art was ge- 
nerally ſeparated from the Melody and Song - But it 1s re- 
markable, that in all their public Games or Conteſts, from 


the earlieſt to the lateſt Periods, theſe ſeveral Branches of 
Muſic, eicher ſeparate or in Union, compoſed the effential 


Parts of their public Exhibitions. 40s Tl | 
The learned STRaBo hath left us the moſt particular 


Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Pythian Games ; 


which entirely coincides with the Principles here given [4]. 


© Tn ancient Times, there was a Conteſt of Muſicians, - 
«* who ſung Pzans in Celebration of the God AporLo. 
« This was eſtabliſhed at DeLent, after the Criſean 


« War.” - So far, we ſee, the muſical Conteſt maintained 
11s original Savage Form, without any Separation of the 

Dance. © Afterwards, the Amphiftyons, under Euxy- 
© LOCHUS, inſtituted the egue/rian and Gymnaſ/iic Con- 
** teſt; appointing a Crown as the Conqueror's Reward : 
*« And theſe Games were called the Pythian [/].” Here, 


we ſee, in a later Period, the Eſtabliſhment aſſumed its 


political Form ; a Separation enſued ; the Dance was 


heightened into the Gymnaſtic Art, for the Reaſons aſ-_ 


, 
oy 
F 


ſigned above. 
| Vehavealready ſeeh the Form of this muſical Conteſt, 
as deſcribed by STRafo [mJ. We have obſerved, that 
_ Other ancient Authors, with great Shew of Probability, 


deduce its Origin from'Ay0LLo himſelf [n]. ScALiGER, 
[peaking of the Riſe of 'theſe Pythian Games, makes no - 


Doubt of their having been inſtituted by AroLLo [0]. 


But not knowing the true og of the Gymnaſtic Art, as 
baving originally made a Part of the mufical, and ſuppoſing 


(according to the common Syſtem) that theſe Games were 


[5] PorTTeR Arch. Grac. [i] Sec above, Art. 19. 


_(s] Ibid.  [!} STRrao, ib. [m] Art. 19. 
[n] Ibid. [06] Poet. |. 1. c. 23. 
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eſtabliſhed as an imitative Memorial of the particular 


Aion performed, he adds with great Candour, © I won- 


<« der, conſidering that he killed the Python with an 4r- 
* row, that he did not inſtitute a Conrention of Archers, 
« rather than Muficians [p].” This Doubt, fo candidly 


_ expreſſed, throws new Light upon the Queſtion ; and is 
a collateral Circumſtance of Proof, that theſe Games had 


their Origin in the ſavage Song-Feaſi, which in aftertimes 
branched out into the Ig Arts,:.> -:. | 

So much concerning the Riſe and Progreſs of the Py- 
thian Games ; which ſufficiently clears our Subje&t. As 
to the Origin and Progreſs of the Olympic Games, it i 
much hid in the Darkneſs of diſtant Ages. They are ge- 


_ nerally aſcribed to the /dzan HercuLEs, who is ſaid to 


have given them the Name of Olympic. But if we attend 


to Arguments of Probabikity, arifing from the Analogy of 


Names, we thall rather-be led to attribute theic Inſtitution 
to the Olympian JuriTEx ; eſpecially, as Tradition ſup- 
orts this ConjeQture at leaſt as ſtrongly as the other. 


For Pavusantas informs vs, that. © there are who ſay, 


« that Jue3TER contended for Empire with SaTurN, in 
« this very Place : Others aftirm, that having vanquithed 
«© the Titans, He (Jurirttx) inſtituted theſe Games, in 
« which others too are ſaid to have been Conquerors ; 
&*« that AyoLLo vanquiſhed Mercury in the Race, and 
« overcame Maks at boxing [q].” All this agrees fo en- 


' tirely with the CharaCter and Contentions of ſavage Chiet- 


tains, 2s to create a ſtrong Probability of the Truth of the 


Tradition. This we know, however, thaf Muſical Con- 
teſts made an eſſential Part of theſe magnificent Exhibi- 


tions; and that PinDar ſung his Odes, and was often 
crowned as Vitor in theſe public Contetts. 
The I/thmian and Nemear Games, having been infti- 


tuted in later Periods, when a Separation 'of the Dance 


had been already made, and conſequently the Gymna/tic 
Arts already eſtabliſhed, we cannot properly draw any 


_ Concluſions from "Theſe, relative to the preſent Quet- 


tion. 


Ibid. Pausanias, | v. : 
[e] A TY 
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The gragic Conteſts, which followed on. the Improve- 
ment of that Species af Paetry, are too well known to 
need any particular Delineation. Let t fufice, that 
we have traced them up to their firſt rude Form ard 
Origin, in the mpſical Conteſt at Deen, as deſcri- 
bed by STRaBo {r]. They were re-eftabliſbed in their 

' more improved State by Cimon, when that General 
brought the Remains of Tuzszus to Athens. The 
three great tragic Bards, EscuyLus, SoPMOCLES, 


_ and Evxziripes, all contended and were crowned by 


This general Eſtabliſbment of muſical Conteſts, 
which hath been ſo ofteniheld trifling and unaccoun- 
table, appears.now to have heen founded in true Policy 
and Witdom. | <6 For as the leading Articles of [their 
« Religion, 'Morals, and Polity, made a Part of their 
«© public Songs ; ſo, public Conteſts of this Kind were 
«« juſtly regarded as the ſureſt Means of keeping wp an 


« Emulation-of a moſt wieful Nature ; and. of ſixength- 


< ening theState, by inforcing. the fundamental Prin- 
< ciples of Society, in the molt agreeable, moſt {irik 
< 1ng, and molt effeftual Manner .” 33000 at 
28. © The Profeſſion of Baxd.or 
* as very homourable, and of high 'Efteem.” We have 
ſeen the Foundation of 'This, in the fifteenth Article 


of the /preſent Seftion. For he was veſted with a Kind 


of public CharaQter ; and if not an original Legiſlator, 
was atleaſt a ſubordinate and uſeful Servant -of the 
State: And as the Utility of his Profeflion was fuck 


8s aroſe from Gewiws, perſonal Refpet and: Honour was 


the natural Conſequence in a avell ordered Republic. 
The FaQts which ſupport this Truth, with regard to 
ancient Gaxzeg ct, are commonly known, from the 
Crowns, Triumphs, and other Marks of public and ap- 
(784 beſtowed 0n the /:&ors in the muſical 

ontelits. hs | 

29. * Opzs and Hymns made a Part of their domeſ- 
** tic Entertainment ; and the Chiefs were proud to 


[7] See = ws Art. 19. 
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<« ſfjgnalize themſelves, by their Skill in Melody and 


© Song.” — This. is generally known ; and needs no 


_ particular. Proof. It-1s introduced here, that it may 
| be accounted for : Becauſe it hath been held a Prac- 
tice unworthy the CharaQter of Legi/ators. and Heroez, 


. to. be ambitious of finging and /aying- on the Lyre. 


But if we examine the Nature of the ancient Songs of 


Greece, we ſhall find that the Performance of them 


- 


was worthy. of: the higheſt Chara&ters. lt :was uſual 
for all who were at. their Entertainments, firſt to fing 
together the Praiſes of the Gods [s]: Then they ſung 


ſucceſſively, one by -one, holding a Branch of Myrtle 
in_ their Hand, which was ſent round the Table [e]. 

In later "Times, when the Lyre. came more into Uſe, 
this Inſtrument was ſent round inſtead of the Myrtle; 
and in this Period it was, that their Songs affumed the 


Fl Name of Scolia [u]. ; 


' 'The Songs were chiefly of the three great Claſſes, 


_ religious, political,,and moral; Of the firſt Claſs, ArTar- 


.- N&Us hath preſerved no leſs than five: -One to Par- 


' Las, one to CeRts, one to ApoLLo, one to Pan, and 


one ro all the tutelary Gods of ATHens [w].; 
Of the ſecond Claſs, the political, in which their 
Heroes were celebrated, though not advanced to the 


Rank of Gods, the fame Author hath'given us ſeveral; 


in which, Ajax, TELamon, HarmoDius, the He- 


roes who feil at LeiysIDrRION, ADMETUs, the Olym- 


pic Vittors, and. others, were celebrated at their pri- 


vate Enterfainments [x]. - - Oe 6 
; Of the third or moral Claſs [y]JAThHEnE us hath like- 

wile tranſmitted to us a ColleQion. Of this Kind we 
find one upon the Fanity and Miſchiefs of Riches, one 


_ upon Prudence, one upon the compgyative Excellence 


of the Goods of Life ; one upon. Friend/ip, one upon 


| the Choice of Friends, one upon falſe Friends; and a fine 


[s] PLuT. Symp. 1. i. q. i. ATHEN. Deip. 1. xv. 
[4] PLuT. ib. -[«} PLuT. ib. ATren. ib, 
[w] ATHEN. tb, [+] ATHex. ib. 
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one of Ar STOTLE On the Force of Virtue, which may 
be ſaid in ſome Meaſure to comprehend all the three 
Kinds, religious, political, and Moral. 


Such being the Nature of the old Grecian Songs, was - 
the whole Nation having been prepared to perform and _ 


liſten to them with Reverence by a correſpondent Edu- 


cation;z no Wonder that the higheſt CharaQters in the 
Commonwealth bore a Part in their Performance at pri-_ 


 vate Entertainments: *© For their Songs being en- 
*« riched with the great and important Subjects rela- 


« tive to their public State, and being the efablibed 


*« Vehicle of Religion, Morals, and Polity ; nothing could 


* be more ſuitable to a high Station in the Common-_ 


«*« wealth, than a Proficiency in this /ub/ime and /egi= 
* flative Art.” F200 6 Wa bes 
30, © When Mufſc had attained to this State of re- 
< lative Perfe&ion, it was eſteemed a neceſſary Accom- 
«« pliſhment: And an Ignorance in this Art was re- 
« garded as a capital Defe&t.” Of this we have an In- 
ſtance, even in TmEMISTOCLES himſelf, who was up= 
braided with his Ignorance in Muſic [z]. The whole 
Country of Cynethe laboured under a parallel] Re- 
proach [a]: And all the enormous Crimes committed 
there, were atrributed by the neighbouring States to 
the Neg/e& of Mufic. What Wonder? For accor- 


ding to the Delineation here given of the ancient Greek. 


Muſic, their Ignorance in this noble Art implied a ge- 


 _neral Deficiency it the three great. Articles of a ſocial 


Education, Religion, Morals, and Polity. ©” | 
31. *© The Genius of their Muſic varied: along 


« with. their: Mangers:” - Of this Truth-we have had 
abundant Proofs, in the. Courſe of this Diſſertation ;- 


where we have ſeen Muſic (in its ancient and inlarged 
Senſe) emerge from the Rudeneſs of barbarous Life, 
and improve through the ſucceflive Periods of improv- 
ing Manners. - We ſhall ſoon ſee a parallel Decline of 
this noble Art, arifing from an equivalent Cauſe: For 
Manners being the leading and ** moſt eſſential Quality 


{z] Cicsro Tuſc, l. i, fe] ATHEN&vs, PoLYBIUs. 
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« of Man, All his other Taſtes and Acquirements na- 


<< turally correfpond with Theſe; and accommodate 
ua chombelres to his Manners, as to their original 


« Cauſe” 
tz Anerer7 Change of Magners jnflccaced thets 
c, fo abt ape A@tion, every confidera- 
« ble Change mfluenced their Manners.” 
" The F bros Bo prove this, will-be given in the thirty 
fourth Article. In the mean Time, the Reaſon is evi- 
dent : For notenly the Paſſion for Nowelty-and Change 
was. immediately dangerous 'to the Szab7!ity of ſmall Re- 
publics ; but ftill farther, as Myfic was the'eftabliſhed 
_ Febicle ofall the great Principles of Education, a Change 
m Muſt inevitably brought on a Change in'Theſe. 
33. © There was a provident Community, of Prin- 
_ ©& ciplesuncommonly/levere, which frxed the Subjects 
** and Movements of Song and Dance, by Law.” 
_ This-providentC was that of SyarTa. The 
PraQtice was not peculiar to thiewiſe though barbarous 
Commonwealth. It was borrowed from'Czxers ; = 
came - originally from EcyeT ; where the'ſame Z 
dent infifturion had taken Place in earlier Ages ella 
that great Foumain of ancient Polity, not only the Art 
of Mufic in its enlarped Senſe, . but even that of Pain- 
' ting, was fixed and made unatterable by Law [. 
Praro, who informs us of This, pives a particular 
Detail of the- muſical Eſtabliſhment, which 'ſets the 
Principle in a'clear Light, and corroburates what is 
here advanced, * All their Songs and Datices are 
<© conſecrated*to the Gods: | Tt is ordained, what'Sa- 
<* crifices ſhall be offered to each Deity, and what 
<<. Songs and\ Choirs ſhall be appointed to each Sacri- 
*< 'fice: But if any Perſon makes ufe of Hymns or 
« \Choirs 'm\the Worſhip of the'Gods, other than what 
<< is appointed by Zaw, the Prieſts and Magiſtrates | 
«« expel him the Community [c]. © Hence (ſaith 
« PLaTo in anvther Place) ** their-Mafic-is'found to 
« have continued: tncorrugted, «nd the Jeme, for thou- 


[3]-Praro 4 Legibus, 1/5, - [c] De Leg. 1. wii. 
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« ſands of Years [4], A Stroke of Polity, fatal in- 


deed to Art, but excellent with Refpett to the Stabj- 


lity and Duration of a State. * This uncommon. effort | 


_ of Egyptian Legiſlation the Spartan Lawgiver adopted 


' from Creme ; and by this fevere Eftabliſhment is faid 


« three Times to bave faved the State.” Innovations 


' were attempted by three-different Mufgczans, Texr an] 


PER, TiMOTHEUsS, and PyRYNNIS [e]: And as 
the very Sentence of the Sparien Senate againft one of 
thefe Incroachers on the ſevere Swaphicity of the 'Com- 


monwealth is yet preſerved ; it may not be dilagreea- 
ble to the Reader, to preſent him with this curious- 


Remnant of Antiquity. * Whereas TiMoTHE us the 
«* Mileftan, coming into our City, and a r0. Ty 
« ancient Mufic ; rejeting alſo that Melody which 


« ariſeth from ſeven Strings ; and ſetting, off his My-- 
_ *« fic by a Multiplicity of Strings, and a new Species 


« of Melody, corrupts the Ears of our Youth ; and. 


© -inftead of that which is legitimate and pure, cor- 


«« rupting the Enharmanic by new, various, and Chro- 


_ * matic Sounds; and being called to the Elenfinian 
« Myfteries, did divulge the Secrets of that Inſtitu- 


tion ;—— lt ſeemed good to the Senate and Rbetors,. 
' that TimMoTHEUus ſhould be called to Account for 


cut off the four ſuperfluous Strings from his Lyre, 
leaving the ſeven ancient Tones ; and that he be 
* banithed to a Diftance from the City ; that hence 


« forward none may dare to introduce any new and 
y | y 


* dangerous Cuftom into SearTa ; left the Honour 
*« of our muſical Conteſts ſhould be defited {| f}.” 


In this Edie, we ſee the jealous Spirit of a Repub- 


lic, which could only fubſitt by a rigorous Simplicity 


of Manners, 'and an unalterable Obedience to its. Laws. - 


There hath been much ill-founded Ridicule thrown on 
the Spartans for this Deciſion : For if we conſider the 


[4] Ibid. 1. ©. (e] ATwen. Deip. 1. xiv. 
[/] AraTi PHENOMENA, Ed. Oxon. at the End 
of which this EdiQ is preſerved; Ee 
OR Fe. E 3 dangerous 
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dangerous EffeQts of mere [nnovatiorw in /mall Republics, 
and the cloſe Connexion between the Melody and the 
Subjef in ancient Mufic, together with the early and 
. continued Application of The/e to the Education of their 
Youth, we ſhall find, that in this Inſtance the Spartans 
only a&ed a cautious and conſiftent Part, Their Prin- 
ciple was, to admit no Change in Manners, and there- 
fore no Change in Muſic. The deſigned Innovation of 
TiMoTHEvus, therefore, would have deſtroyed the 
firſt leading Principle, the very Genius of their Repub- 


- lic; and, conſequently, muſt have been fatal to the 


Republic itſelf. EN 

34: - ©© In the Commonwealths which were of more 
*c libertine. and relaxed Principles, and particularly in 
- © that of ATaens, the Corruption of Manners 


+. * brought on the Corruption of Muſic; and this Cor- 


«« ruption of Muſic ſtill farther corrupted Manners; 
«« the Muſicians, Bards, or Poets, being the immediate 
«* Inſtruments of the Corruption.” This mutual In- 


+ Aluence of Manners and Muſic 6n each other hath been 


already explained in two preceding Articles [2]. And 


| the Truth of theſe Reaſonings is confirmed by Fats, 


which PLaTo gives us at large, in the following moſt. 
Temarkable Paſſage, ''. | 

_ * The People. (of ATazns) did not in former 
« Times controul the Laws, but willingly obeyed 
6 them. I mean thoſe Laws which were made con- 
*« cerning Muſic. For Muſic was then preciſely di- 
_ «© ftinguiſhed into its ſeveral Kinds: One was appro- 
<< priated to the Supplication and Praiſes of the Gods: 
$6 Fheſe were called Hymns, Another Species was the 
«« lamenting or pathetic: . A third was the Pan or 
« Song of Triumph: A fourth was the Dithyrambic ; 
«4 and a fifth conſilted in ſinging ancient Laws or.Pro- 
«*« verbs [bh]. In Theſe and other Subjects eſtabliſhed 
. © by Law, it was not allowed to uſe one Kind of 
«« Melody inſtead of another : Each Kind had its par- 
« ticular Appropriation. The Power of deciding on 


Fo] Art. 31, 32. hb] See Art. 6. 
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«Theſe, and'of condemning in Caſe of Diſobedience, 
« was not- committed to the. Hiſſes and fooliſh - Cla-_ 
© mours -of the Multitude, .as is now the - Practice : 
«« Neither was the Liberty of intemperate Praiſe al- 
© lowed to a noiſy Croud: This deciſion was left to 
* Men diſtinguiſhed by- their Senſe and Knowledge ; 
© and & general Silence was maintained, till they had 
* heard the Concluſion of the Work, The young ' 

_ *« Men, their Governors, and all the People, were 0-- 
© bedient to the Motions of a Wand, While this good 
* Order was maintained, the Multitude willingly 
« obeyed, nor dared to decide any thing in a tumul- 
*« tuous Manner. But in Courſe of Time, the Poets 
«* themſelves were acceſlary to a fatal Change in Mu-; 
* fic: They wanted not Genius ; but had no Regard 

* to what was juſt: and legitimate ; running into Ex- 
« travagance, and too much indulging the Vein of 
« Pleaſure. Hence they confounded all the ſeveral 
«« Kinds together ; affirming that mere Taſte and Plea- 
« ſure, whether it were: that of a good or a wicked Man, 
* was the only Criterion of Mujic. In Conſequence of | 
«** this, they compoſed their Poms on the ſame Princi- 

_ © ple; and thus rendered the Mu/titude ſo bold and 
« daring againſt the eftabliſbed Mufic, that they aiſu- 
*« med to themſelves the ſole Right of deciding on it, 
« Hence the Theatres began to be in Uproar, where 
*« formerly Silence had reigned: And thus the Pri- 
*© vilege of judging fell from the Rulers of the State to 
'© the. Vregs of the People. Had this Authority been 
© aſſumed by the /iberal Part of the City, no great 

« Harm had followed ; But now, from this. corrupt 

_* Change in Mufic, a general Licentiouſneſs of Opinion 

_ © hath enſued. — The” Conſequence of this hath been, 
** that we. no longer are diſpoſed to obey the Magi- 
'* ſtrate: Hence, too, that other Evil flows, that 
'* we deſpiſe the Authority and Precepts of our Pa- 
** rents, and the Advice and Wiſdom oof Old Age. 

_* And as we are rifing towards the Extreme of this | 

_ Corruption, we now refuſe Obedience to the Laws: 
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«« And to fill up the Meaſure of our Iniquities, all Rs. 
© kg:ion and mutual Faith are boff among us [:}.” 
Such is the Picture which the philoſfophic Praro 
hath left of his Time and. Country: A. Picture too 
well confirmed by the concurrent Teſtimony of Xxx 6- 
PHON [4]; itt whoſe Accounts, together with thoſe 
_ of P:zuTaxca [7], we ſhall ſoon ſee a particular De- 
. Iineation of the Progreſs of this Evil, which PLaro 
ere deſcribes in general Terms. es © 
Left gs conclude this Article with the Explanation of 
2 SwbjeRt which. hath not hitherto been clearly treated 
of, for want of a juft Ides of the ancient Gr/ee& My/ic. 
'The learned Voss1vs thus exprefſeth himfelf: © Ft 
«© is a doubtful Point, whether we ſhould fay, that on 
« a Change of Muſic, a Change of Manners enfues ; 
«© or that a Change of Manners produceth a Change 
*«* i Mufic: The firſt was Dan on's Opinion which 
« Prato follows: But Cycero leans to the latter 
oF < bw. (m}.” On this Paſſage it is neceflary firft- 
to obferve, that both Vossrus and Crictro uſe the 
Word Mafic in its modern Acceptation, as implying 
tere Melody. No Wonder, therefore, if they had but 
«n+ imperfe&t Comprehenſion of PLaTo's Argument. 
_ Secondly, On the Principles delivered in this Difler- 
fation, it will appear, that PLaTo was of both theſe 
Opinions, © 'That Manners mfluenced Maufic, and 
« Muſic thfluenced Manners.” In the Paſſage which 
Voss1vs refers to, where the Opinion of Damon ts 
delivered, Piato ſpeaks of a Change in Muſic as in- 
fnencing the Manners of a Commonwealth : "This 
Change he regards, as opening a Door for Confuſioh 
and Novelty in an Affair of public Conſequence ; ſimi- 
lar to a Negle@ of Revereiice to old Men, Parents, or 
Magiſtrates, of any other ancient and approved Cuſ-_ 
toms that were conneCQted with the pubhc Welfare : 
and im this ReſpeR, the Influence of the Greek Muſic, 


[i] De Legibus, 1. iii. [#] See below, Sed. vii. 
Art. 5, #{#/] Seteitb., {+ Vaxsivs. 
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as now explained, on the Manners of Mankind is too 
evident to need any farther Proof. 2 

On the other Hand, it is no leſs evident, that PLaTo 
was of Opinion, that a Corruption of Manners muit 
corrupt Mufic. He hath ſhewn us in the Paſſage gi- 
| ven above, that the Boldneſs and Degeneracy of the 
People of ATnens firſt allured the Poets to debaſe 
their Art, by ſinging ſuch Poems as were. accommo- 
dated to their vicious Taſte founded on their -viciqus - 
Manners: 'That as Manners had thus debafed Muſic, 
| this corrupt Muſic by a natural ReaQion ſtill far- 

ther corrupted Manners, and compleated: the Deftruc- 
tion of Religion and Virtue... _ 

35. © In Conſequence of theſe Progreflions, a gra- © 
_« dual and total Separation of the Bard's complex. 
« CharaQter-enfued. The Leader of the State no lon- 
«« ger was ambitious of the muſical Art ; nor the Poet: 
* deſcended to the Profeſſion ' of Lyriſt, ' Singer, ar. 
« Actor; Becauſe .theſe 'Profeflions, which in -the- 
* earlieſt Aggs had been the Means of inculcating- 
*« everything laudable and great, grew by. Degrees.of. 
* leſs and leſs Importance ;; and being at length 
6« perverted to the contrary. Purpoſes, were:in-the End 
* diſdained by the wiſe and virtuous.” Theſe 'gra- 
dual Separations of the ſeveral: Branches of tlie Bard's 
complex Office, and of Melody, Dance, | and -Sang, 
are not incurious m their Progreſſion.—We have feen. 
that in the ear/iz/! Ages, the Gods or Legi//ators them- 
ſelves aſſumed" the full and .complex CharaQer ; that- 
they were Poets, Lyri/is, Singers and Dancers. 'The-_ 
Dance ſeems firſt to have been ſeparated from-the Melgdy. 
and Song, beifig ſoon heightened [into the Gymnalic 
Art. The Legiſſators-b Does quitted [the ſeveral. 
Parts of the Myfcian's Charatter : a Separation which 
naturally aroſe from decreafing Entbufiaſm, and. in- 
creaſing Cares of Government. As Linus and Ox- 
PHEVS Were the firſt, ſo Pypmacoras and: $SoLoN 
ſeem to have been the laſt, who compoſed Songs and. 
Jung them to the ſurrounding People. —The-Profefſion 
of Bard ov Mufician was now :become'a /econdary, 'but 

E5 reſdefable. 
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reſpetable CharaQter, as being an Aſſiſtant to the Ma-' 
giſtrate, and an uſeful Servant of the State, a Teacher 
of Religion and Morals. 'The Bard /urg and played al- 


ways, and led the Dance occaſionally: But when 
Homer's Poems had eclipſed every other Epic Strain, 


__ another Separation followed : The ' Rhap/odifts aroſe 


mn Greece: They ſung -Howex's Poems to large 


ſurrounding Audiences : They were ftriftly his Re- 
preſentatives, who now gave his Poems to the People, 
with that Poetic Fire and Rapture which the Bard him- 


ſelf had poſleſſed and exerted; For in PraTto's lon, 
the Rhap/odift ſays, that ** when he ſings a piteous 
«© Tale, his Eyes ſwim with "Tears ; when he ſings a 


_ © terrible Event, his Heart beats, and his Hair tftands 


<«< ere.” In the earlier Ages of Tragedy, the Poet 
both a&ed and ſung : But in the Time of SoypwocLes, 
another Separation, parallel to the laſt, enſued ; and 
the Province of A#or began to be diſtin& from that of _ 


 Pet.——Soon after this Time, we find in the Paſſage 


quoted above from PLarTo, that a Separation of the: 


 ewhole Art of Mufic from its proper Ends took Place at 


ATHENS: Its falutary EffeQts were now loſt : and as 
at this Period the Paſſion for 1liberal Comedy came on, fo 
we learn from the concurrent Feſtimony of PLuTarcH 
{z] and other Authors [0], that the Exhibition of Tra- 
gedy at ATHENS had now degenerated into mere Pomp 


and Shew, equally expenſive and pernicious. -The ſame 
reſpeQtable Ancient affures us, that the Dance, which 


had formerly been ſeparated from the Sovg for warlike 


Purpoſes, was now corrupted by the Mimes in a "ex 


extraordinary Degree [p]. The Conſequence of theſe 
Corruptions ſoon ſhewed themſelves in a ſubſequent 
Period : Hence, in the Age of PrLaro, another Se-_ 
paration had come on: For now the complex Name 
of aoidoc Or Bard was diſuſed ; and that of worn; or 
Poet had affumed its Place : And as the Legi/lator's Of- 
ice had formerly been ſeparated'from the Bard": ; fo 


\[#} Sympo/: I. vile | ©» [0] JusmIN, 1: vi. 
[p] Sympoſ 1. 1x, qu, 15. XS” | 


now, 
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now; in Conſequence of this Corruption, and as a na- 
tural Effet of Muſic's ſinking into a mere -/muſement, 
the Poet's CharaCter became quite diſtin from that of 
Chrifll, Afor, or Dancer, and theſe diftin&t from each | 
other [q}. For the moral End being now forget, and. 
nothing but 4muſement attended to, a higher Profict- 
ency in theſe Arts became neceflary, and conſequently 
a more ſevere Application to each ——We muft now go. 
back a little, to catch the Riſe of another Separation : 
An Inroad was made into the Muſe's Territories : The 
public muſical Contentions admitted Profe, as an Aſ- 

irant to the Palm originally due to Poetry and Song. 
Hare was the firſt who was crowned for wwrz- 
ting and ſpeaking (or more properly for finging ) ' Hifiory 
at the public Conteſt [7]: And it is remarkable, that 
although He brought down the Song to the projaic Man- 
ner, yet ſtill his Work attained the fabulous Air, as 
well as the Appellation of the Muſes: All which Cir- 


cumftances, conſidered in Union, may lead us to the 


true poetic and fabling Genius of his celebrated Hiſtory. 
THucipiDes hints at this Practice in the Beginning 
of his noble Work [5]: Declaring, that he nieans it 
not as a mere Exerciſe for the pub/ic Conte/t ; but as a 
valuable Poſſeſſion for After-Ages. In later Times it 
became a common Practice for Sophi/?s and Rhetoricians 
to contend in Pro/e, at the Olympic Games, for the 
Crown of Glory [7]-—The Delfhic Oracles kept pace 
with theſe progreilive Separatiens: In the early Pe- 
riods they were delivered by the P;thia, with frantic 
Geſture { Dance) Meloay, and Rythm [u]. In a ſuc- 
ceeding Age, we find the Pyth;a hath quitted her com- 
plex CharaCter ; Poets are appointed ſor the Service of 
the Temple, and turn the Oracles into Verſe: But in 
the later Times, this PraCtice had alſo ceaſed ; and 
the Oracles were given in plain Proſe [w].——In the 


[9] PLaTto de Repub. 1. ii. [r] Lucian, Hero 
DOTUS.. © Þ #5 0 No [:] Lucian at Salt, 

[z] Above, Art. 8, [w] STRABO, |. ix, C1- 
CERO de Div, |, u. | 
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_ Days of Axtsrortt, a general and almoſt a total 
Separation had taken Place. The Art of playing on 

the Lyve, which had been the Glory of their early Legi- 


Ringuiſhing attribute of their Goa, was now reckoned 


#ecited Homer's Poems [y]. To conclude all, the 
 bwn Time, though he {till aſſerts its Uſe in private 
fs only fit to grati 

ple [=]. But in the later Period when PLuTaxcn 


For He declares, that Mufie, which had formerly been 


ger applied to the Education of Youth [a]. | 


7ors, down to the later Periods when it became the 


Poet. C. 26. [z] Polit. 1, Viils C. 7. [4] De 


flators, was now regarded as a Reproach to a young 
King: The Art of finging, which had once been a 4 


an 1gnoble PraQtice for a Man [x]: The Chorus of 
ſome of their Dramas gave Way to Meledy merely inflru- 
mental, which now firft aſſumed the Name of Mic : 
The Rhapſodifis had, about this Time, begun to quit 
a Part of Their Profeſſion ; and inſtead of fnging, often 


great Maſter Critic and Politician of Gzex ce, view- 
Fig Mufic in that cotrupt State which it held in his 
Education, gives up the Rn Mufical Exhibitions, 

wth the Taſte of an abandoned peo- 


writ, its Utility had vaniſhed even in private Life : 


ſo important and falutary in its EffeQts, was now be- 
come a mere Amuſement of the Theatre, and no lon- 


36. * Hence the Power, the Dignity, and Utility 
«© of Mxufic ſunk into a general Corruption and Con- 
« tempt.” This is a Conſequence too manifeſt tv. 
need a Proof.—And thus we have attempted to unfold 
the Nature, Riſe, Progreſs, Power, PerfeQion, and 
Corruption of Mvusic in anctent Gxex cr; from the 
eatlieſt Times, when'it was the G/ory of their Legi/la- 


Employment of their Slaves. 
[x] AzisTOT. Polit. |. viii C. 5. [5] AxtsTor. 
Muſica. 
SECT, 


2 ECT. VIE 


Of the Origin and Progreſſion of Comedy in ancient 


Greece. 


__ HERE is one conſiderable Branch of the Mvs1c 


of ancient Greece, I mean Comevyr, the Riſe 
and Progreflion of which, together with their Cauſes, 
have been deſignedly paſſed in Silence : Becauſe, if this 
Diſquiſition had been mixed with what hath been deli- 


vered concerned the Ode, Epic, and Tragedy, the Chain © 


of Argument would have been broken ; and that Or- 


der and Clearneſs deſtroyed, which it was neceſſary to 


preſerve as much as poflible in this-mvolved SubjeR, 
Let us now proceed, therefore, to reduce the Origin 


and Progreſs of the Gree# Comedy to their natural and 
_ eſſential Cauſes.—To point -out the Riſe of this Poem. . 
from ſavage Life z to unfold the true Reaſons why it 


was ſo late in taking its legitimate Form in Greece ; 
_ and then to explain, on what Foundation the o/z, mid- 
dle, and ze Comedy, appeared in their reſpeQive Suc- 


Ceffions. 


In the Deſcription of the ſavage Song Feaſts, given 


above from LariTav, it appears that theſe warlike 
Tribes © are ſtill quicker at are + than at praiſing, 
« each other. He who dances, takes whomſoever he 
«© pleaſeth by the:Hand ; and brings him forth into'the 


* midſt of the Aﬀembly ; to which he yields without 


« Reſiſtance. Mean while the Dancer continued to 
«« feng, and ſometimes in 'his Song, and ſometimes in 
« the Intervals, the throws his Sarcaſms on the Patient, 
* who hears him without 'Reply._ At every bon Mot, 
* loud Peals of Laughter ariſe along, the Galleries, 
*© who animate this Sport, and often oblige the-Patient 
< to cover his Head in his Mantle [45]. | 

| Now, if we-again ſuppoſe, as we have already done, 
that the Uſe of Letters ſhould come 'amony thele ſayage 


[5] 'See above, Se& ii. 
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Ttibes, and be cultivated with that Spirit which -is na- 


tural to a free and aQtive People; from this Picture, 
as given by Laritav, the following Conſequences 

would naturally ariſe. L gd 5 

1. © Their caſual Strokes of Raillery would improve 

*« into written InveCtives, which would occaſionally be 
<««. fung by their farcaſtic Choirs.” Becauſe nothing 
could be more alluring to a People of this fatyric Turn, 
_ than ſuch a Repoſitory of Wit and Raillery ; which, 
like a Quiver ſtored with the keeneft Arrows, would 
be ever at Hand, ready to be diſcharged againſt the 
; occaſional Objects of their Reſentment. 

2. © Narrative or Epic Poems of the inwve&ive or 

* comic Kind would likewiſe arife, and be occaſionally - 
<«« ſung at their public Feſtivals.” For the Spirit of 
Sarcaim being once awakened, it would of courſe pro- 
ceed from occaſional Strokes of Raillery, to the Reci- 
| tal of ridiculous Actions, for the Gratification and 
Entertainment of a lively and fatyric People. - 

3. © From theſe two Species (the choral and narra- 
« tive united) the firſt rude Outline of Comedy would 
« ariſe.” We have ſeen how Tragedy aroſe from pa- 
ralle] Cauſes: And Theſe would naturally take Place 
in producing Comedy. For the Narrative, already ani- 
mated by AQton, would eaſily ſlide into dramatic Re- 
preſentation, as in the Riſe of Tragedy ; and the cor- 
reſpondent Peals of Laughter (by the Aſſiſtance of 
- written InveQtives) would aſſume the Form of a comic 
' Cheir. Ns In 

4. ©© While the falutary Principles of Legiſlation 
« ſhould prevail, Comedy thus formed, would be little 
_ « encouraged by the Leaders of the State.” For the 

ander Kinds of Poetry, already treated of, contain- 
ing the Principles of Religion, Polity, and Morals, 
would draw their main Attention ; while their Co- 
medy, being no more than the Vehicle of Ridicule and 
vague InveCtive, would (at moſt) be only endured by 
_ prudent Legiſlators. | WE I ER 

5. © A provident Community, of Principles un- 
«« commonly ſeyere, might even baniſh this Specier of 

LR 6 Foem, 
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« Poem, as deftructive to their State.” Becauſe no- 
thing could be more dangerous to a Commonwealth e- 
ſtabliſhed on Severity of Manners, than the unbounded 
Licentiouſneſs of Sentiment and Speech, which this 

Comedy muſt tend to produce. | AT”. 
6. © If in a State of more relaxed Principles, where 
«© ſuch Comedy had been tolerated, a general Corrup- 
« tion of Manners ſhould take Place among the Peo- 


« ple; and if by any means, ſuch a corrupt People _ 


« ſhould overpower the Magiitrates, and aſſume to 
« themſelves\ the Reins of Government ; then, this 
« Species of Comedy would rite into, Credit, and be 
_« publicly eſtabliſhed” For the zpright Leaders of the 
State being depoſed, and the Creatures of ſuch a corrupt 
People being ſeated in their Place, that Comedy would now 
be authorized by Law, which was moſt accommodated 
to the Taſte and Vices of ſuch a corrupt People, _ 
7. * The Ridicule and InveCtive of their Comedy, 
* thus eftabliſhed, would be pointed chiefly againſt 
© thoſe Magiſtrates, or private Men, whoſe Qualities 
*« would be hateful to the debauched Populace.” For 
Corruption being now eſtabliſhed as it were by Law ; 
that is, by the Voice of a degenerate People which 
ſtood in the Place of Law ; the Poets would find it ne- 
ceflary to gratify the People's Vices as the ſureſt Road 
to Succeſs ; and the moſt certain Road to this muſt be 
by the Ridicule of Virtue. En, 
8. © If a Tyranny ſhould ſuddenly ere itſelf on the 
© Ruins of ſuch a People, it would by its Authority 
* filence this Species of Comedy.” —For every thing hate- 
ful to the People being now the eſtabliſhed Subje& of 
- the comic Muſe, the Tyrants, who had taken awa 
the public Liberty, muſt expect to become the Subject 
of Comedy, if permitted to revel in its former Licen- 
tiouſneſs. | | 
9. © The Poets would probably find a Subterfuge, 
_ © for the Gratification of the People ; and continue to 
* 1epreſent real Characters under feigned Names.” Por 
this would be the only Species of Comedy they could 
purſue with a Probability of Succeſs: And this —_ | 
| C 
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be continued without much Danger, if they were cau- 
tious with ReſpeCt to the Perſons of the Tyrants. 

10. © If a great Conqueror ſhould ariſe, and, by 
« ſubduing a Variety of Nations, ſhould open a Com- 
« munication between ſuch a State and others of more 
** luxurious and refined Manners, this ſecond Species 


* of Comedy would naturally receive a. Po;f> ; and, 
inſtead ofthe indireQ perſonal Inveive, would aſ- 
 ** ſyme the more delicate Form of general Raillery, * 


= 


«« and become a Picture of human Lite.” —For one of 


_ the firſt Efforts of a growing Politeneſs is to avoid all 


Occaſions of Offence ; and this, without Reſpe& to any 
Conſequences, either good or bad, which may affe& 
the Public ; but merely from a ſelfiſh Regard to the 
Opinion of Elegance, and the Pride of Urbanity. 
In Support of theſe Deductions, let us now endea- 
vour to realize them ; by ſhewing, that ſuch Conſe- 
quences did ariſe in Greece : And in the Courſe of 
this Argument the Writer hopes he ſhall be able to diſ- 
clofe the true Cauſes of the Progreſſion of as =; ge 


| Comedy, fo different from that of 'the higher Kinds of 
Poetic Compoſition. 


1. ** In the earlieſt Periods of the Greek States; 
&« their Caſual Strokes of Raillery were improved into. 


« written InveCQiives, and were occaſionally ſung by 


« their farcaſtic Choirs.” Theſe written Invectives 


_ were in Fa ſo early, that all-the Greek Writers with 
one Voice (confeſs 'themſelves altogether ignorant of. 


their Origm. Their firſt Appearance is aſcribed by dif- 
ferent Authors to different Nations [c]; and noWonder 


if Evidence be wanting tm Support of each-Pretence, 


when it is probable, that theſe ſarcaſtic Choirs aroſe in 
many of the Greet States nearly at the. ſame Time. 
that is, in or about the firſt Periods of Civilization 


and Letters. For we have ſeen, that ſuch a Period 


would naturally produce them : © Becauſe nothing 
*< \could be more alluring to a People of the fatyric. 


 «« 'Furn, than ſuch a Repoſitory of . Raillery and. Sar- 
2 caſm.” | | | | 


{[c] See Voss1vs iff, Pat, 1. ji. c. 2.3» 
However, 
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However, we muſt not omit to obſerve, that ther 
Traditions are much more accommodated to Nature 
and Probability on this Subje, than on the Riſe of 
the tragic Choir, which they ſeem generally to have 


_ attributed to the ſingle Praftice of the drunken Vota- 


ries of Baccuvs. Fw X 
2. ©* Narrative or Epic Poems of the inveCtive or 
« conic Kind aroſe, and were occaſionally -\ at 
<« their public Feſtivals.” For the truth of this Fa& 
we have the Teſtmmony of ArxrsToTLE, who tells us, 
« that althongh we know not the names ether of theſe 
«© Poems or their Authors ; yet there s Reafon to be- 
« lieve that many had been written before Homes ; 


« and that hrs Jfar gites brought rhis Species to its Per-, 


« feQron in the fame Manner as the 1liad and Odrffey 


__ * had compleated the Form of the Epic Poem [4] 
That Homer, as well as other Bards of the early "e- 


riods, ſung their comic Poems at the feftal Solemniries, 


needs no farther Proof here. Fe 

3. © From theſe two Species (the Choral and Narra- 
- © tive united] the firft rude Outline of Comedy aroſe.” 
'The Narrative, already animated by a lively AQtion, 
did eafily ſlide into. arawatic Repreſentation; and the 


correſpondent Peals of Eaughter excited among the ſur-_ 


rounding Audience, by means of written Invectives, 
aſſumed the Form of the com:c Choir. In this Point, 


we have again to contend with the general Body of 


Critics, from Ar1sToTLE down to the preſent Times, 
who all concur in aſcribing the Riſe of the legitimate 
Form of Comedy to Homer's Margites ; in the fame 
Manner as they have aſcribed the Riſe of Tragedy to 
the Ihag and Odyfey. But notwithſtanding this gene- 
ral Concurrence of Opinion, it ſeems evident that the 
_ Progreſſion of Comedy was founded in the fame Cauſes 
with that of Tragedy : That they both natnrally aroſe 
in the Courſe of Things, from an Union of the Narra- 
ton and the Choir, without any ReſpeCt had to Homer's 
Poems, The fame Arguments that have proved the 


[4] Poet. c. 4. 
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.-one, will confirm the other. We ſee the natural Seeds: 
of Comedy and. ſcenic Repreſentation in ſavage Life,. 
| no lefs than.thoſe of "Tragedy [e]: Nay, even in. the 
earlieſt Periods of Greece itſelf, we. ſhall. find the firſt. 

rude Form of Comedy, . ariſing from an Union of dra-- 
matic Repreſentation and a Choir, long before. Homer. 
exiſted. In the Account already cited from STRano: 
_ and others, of the muſical Conteft eſtabliſhed at Dzr-- 
 PH1, which in Time branched out into the. Pythian 
Games, as we have found the firſt rude Form of Tra» 
gedy ; ſo now we ſhall find likewiſe a faint Outline of 
the firſt rude Form of Comedy, For it - appears, that - 
AyoLLo with his Choir, and his Worſhippers in after» 
times, not only repreſented his Viory, and ſung a: 
Pzan in Conſequence of it (in which Union we ſee the 
firſt rude Form of Tragedy) but likewiſe, in the Way 
of Ridicule they repreſented the Hi/zs of the dying . 
_ Serpent, and ſung an Invefive or: Sarca/m on his Over- 
throw [f]. For fo I underſtand the Word iwpbo; and - 
ia 1Gh, uſed by theſe ancient Writers on; this Occa- - 
ſion ; as implying only Sarca/iic Verſes, and not Jambics 
_ In. the ſtrict Senſe ; which" are- generally believed to - 
have been. firſt formed by AxCyiLocuvs, many Ages. 
_ after the FaQ here alluded to. And hence the true. 
Reaſon appears, why the Greek Comedy was written in 
Verſe ; becauſe it was otiginally /ung.—Now, in this 
Union-of comic Repreſentation and a ſatyrical Choir, we _ 
ſee- the genuine, though imperfect and rude Form of the. 
old Greek Comedy. | | 2p 
4. © While the falutary Ptinciples of Legiſlation - 
prevailed, Comedy, thus formed, was. little encou- 
*« raged by-the Leaders of the State.” The Authority 
of ARISTOTLE 1s: clear. and deciſive on this- Point. 
* Comedy remained obſcure: and unknown, becaule 
© little Regard was had to it from the Beginning ; the 
«+« Magiſtiate being late in appointing it a Choir.” He 
aſſigns no Reaſon tor this ConduCt of the Magiſtrate : 


«Cc 


[e] See above, Set. 11. [f] See the Authors 
cited above, Sect. v. Art, 16 


But 
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But a ſufficient Reaſon appears to be given above. 
« For the grander Kinds - of Poetry containing the. 
« Principles of Religion, Polity, -and Morals, drew 
« their main Attention ; while their -Comedy, being 
* no more than the Vehicle of Ridicule and vague In- 
« vyeCtive, was only endured by prudent Legillators.” 
The Truth of this Article will receive Confirmation 

from the two ſucceeding. 2 
6, © There was a provident Community, of Prin- 
* ciples uncommonly ſevere, which even baniſhed 
« this Species of Poem, as deſtructive to their State.” 
We have already ſeen the Providence and Caution of 
the Spartans in regulating their Mufic for the Security 
of their Republic [g]. We ſhall now ſee the admi- 
rable Conſiſtency of their ConduQ, with reſpect to the 
very Beginnings of Comedy, when it firſt dawned among 
them in the Verſes of ArxcyiLocuus. * The Spar- 
* tans ordered the Writings of AxcniLocnuvus to be 
© baniſhed from their City, becauſe they thought the 
* Peruſal of them was dangerous to the Purity of 
** Manners. 'They did not chuſe that the Minds of 
* their Children ſhould be tainted with them, leſt they 
_ © ſhould more hurt their Morals, than ſharpen their 

*«, Wait [5]." 5 57 42 HT 
| 6. © In the Republic of ATrazns, which was of 
* more relaxed Principles, where this Comedy had 
been tolerated, a general Corruption of Manners 
took Place among the People : The corrupt People 
overpowered the Magiſtrates ; 2fumed to themſelves 
the Reins of Government, and on this Foundation 
the old Comedy aroſe into Credit, had a Choir ap- 


Spot [g ] See above. 

[5] VeLL. Paterc. |. vi. c. 3 —In after Times, when 
the ſevere Manners and the Glory of this Republic 
ſunk together, we find its Condu® altogether correſ- 
pondent with theſe Principles. The Mzimes, the moſt 
diffolute Species of Comedy, were then admitted. See 
wy Arn ATHENm@ Us, and other Authors of the later 
reriods, 


« pointed 
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** pointed by the Magiſtrate, and was publicly efta- 

_ © bliſhed.” "This was the natural and neceflary Con- 

fequence of the Power of a: corrupt People. For 

_ the upright Magiſtrates m_ depoſed, and the Crea- 

tures of this corrupt People ſeated in their Place, that 

_ Comedy was now authorized by Law, which was moft 

accommodated to the Vices and Taſte of a diffolute 
Populace. OO ns +, 6 42 

eſe Caufes clearly account for the Eftabliſhment 

_ of the old Comedy, at that very Period when it: took 

Place. But as other Cauſes, void of all Foundation: 

have been affigned for this, by various Authors ; it 

will be neceſfary to prove the Truth of the Cauſes 

here alledged, from the Authority of the Greek Wr- 
ters. 

 . PLaro, m the Paſſage cited above [i], gives us the 

Hiſtory of the Corruption of the People, and of Mu- 

fic ; but in ſuch general Terms, that, without fome 

farther Evidence, it is impoſſible clearly to fix the 

'Time when, or the Means by which, this Change was 

—— brought about, ſo fatal to the Republic of Athens. It 

happens fortunately, that PLuUTancn hath recorded 

the Event with-ſuch Particularity of Circumſtance, as. 

leaves:no Room; to doubt on this Subje&t. PeracLes 

was the Man, who for his own private Ends of Popu- 

larity, effeCted this ruinous Change : For © By giving 

<*© the People the Plunder and Poſſeſſion of the Lands 

** taken from the Enemy, and by ſquandering the pub- 

* lic Monies (formerly reſerved for the Uſes of War) 

« in SHEws and PLays for their Entertainment, and 

© by Grants of Largeſſes and Penſions, he changed 

« them from a ſober, modeſt, and thriity People, who 

* maintained themſelves by their own Labour, into # 

«© riotous and debaucked Muttitude ; and thus roufed 

*« them into Sedition againft the Court of the Areopa- 

| « gus [4]. From this Paſſage it is evident, that D2- 

| RIELES Not only debauched the 4thenian People ; but 

that the Exhibition of Plays and Shews was one of the 


[7] See Se@ v. Art. 34, [#]: In Pericl. 
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yery Engines of Corruption [!].—The concurrent 
Teflimony of Zexnornon clears the whole Aﬀair ; 
and gives us a full View of the Conſequences of this 
general Corruption, fo far as the 0/4 Comedy is concern- 
ed. For in his Diſcourſe on the Athenian Republic, he 
informs us, 1/7, That, at the Period we have now fix- 
ed, * The Body of the People expelled All Good Men 
« from the Magiſtracy, and advanced wicked Men in 
&« their Places.” 2dly, That © they took the Gymnaſiic 
« and Mujical Exerciſes out of the Hands of the better 
« Sort ; and gave the Practice and Profit of them to 
« the Dregs of the People.” 3dly, That ** in their 
* Comedies they ſuffered none to be ridiculed, but 
* thoſe of higher Station and Worth ; unleſs one of 
« their own Rank happened to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
_ * ſomething praiſe worthy ; and then He became the 
© Obje& of theatrical Derifion [zz] *' LITE 
'Theſe Evidences are ſo clear and preciſe, as to leave 
no Foundation of a Doubt on this SubjeR. 
Lord SfarrTEgSBURY hath greatly miſtaken this 
Matter in his Adwice to an Author [n] ; and is as careleſs 
or defeQive here in the Circumſtance of Erudition, as 


_ [1] Thus Cictro ſpeaks of the old Greek Comedy. 
—**Efto: populares Homines, improbos, in Rempub- 
*« licam fſeditioſos, Cleonem, Cleophontem, Hyperbolum 
* lzfit :—Patiamur :—Sed PzrIcLEM, cum jam ſuz 
« Civitati maxima AuQoritate plurimos annos Domi 
** et Bello prefuiſſet, violari Verſibus, et eos ag! in 
** cena, non plus decuit,. quam fi Plautus noſter vo- 
* luiffet, aut Nevius, P. et Cx. Scipioni, aut Cecilius 
** M. Catoni, maledicere.”” Ex Frag. Cic. de Rep. 1. 
Iv. —-- Where, we may obſerve, the Judgment of C1- 
CERO 1s falſe concerning PerIcLEs: As it appears, 
thathe was the firſt Corrupter.of the People : And it 
feems to have been a juſt Puniſhment, that he was 
laſhed by that illiberal Comedy, which His own Influ- 
ence firlt let in upon the State. I 
 [m] XEnorHon de Rep. ATHEN. 
[»] CharaZeriſtics, vol 1. 
mM 
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ment of the old Comedy to its being of more difficult 
Compoſition than Tragedy : © In this Part (Tragedy) 


© of the two.” This 1s deciding a-doubtful Point by 


found Diſcuflion of the Queſtion, thinks it beit to 
| leave it undecided [o}. lhe noble Writer, next, 


* only the Hiflorian's Knowledge of human Events.” — 
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at other times in that of Reaſoning. He ſeems in one 
Paſſage to attribute the late Cultivation and Eftabliſh- : 


* the Poets ſucceeded ſooner than in Comedy, or the 
*«« facetious Kind ; as it was natural indeed to ſuppoſe, 
& ſince this was in reality the eaſieſt (eaſier) Manner 


a mere Affirmation : For the comparative Difficulty of 
theſe two Kinds hath been treated at large by a learned 
and moſt judicious Writer, who after a candid and pro- 


ſeems 


\ [0] Bxumoy Theatre des Grecs, tom. vi.—This Queſ- 
tion hath indeed been ſaid, by a learned Writer, to ad- 
mit of a decifive Anſwer, on this Principle ; that © Tra- 
« gedy, whole End is the Pathos, produces it by Ac- 
« ticn, while Comedy produces its End, the Humorous, 
«& by Charater. Now it is much more difficult to paint 
« Manners, than to plan Aion ; becaule That requires 
*« the Philoſophers Knowledge of human Nature ; this, 


But in the Courſe of this Argument, it ſeems entirely 
forgot, that the tragic Poet's Province is not only to 
plan, but to paint too. Had he no farther "Taſk, than 
what depends on the mere F#ftorian's Knowledge of hu- 
man Events, the Reaſoning would hold. But as 1t is 
the firit and moſt eſſential Effort' of his Genius, in the 
ConfiruCtion of a compleat Tragedy, to invent and order 
a pathetic Plan, confiftent in all it's Parts, and rifing to- 
wards it's Completion by a Succeſſion of Incidents which 
may keep up and continually increaſe Terror or Pity ; it1s 
manifeſt, that the Perfe#ion of his P/an depends not on 
his mere hiftoric Knowledge of human Events, but on his 
phileſophic Diſcernment of human Paſſions ; aided by a 
ewarm and enlarged Invention. Talents as rare, at lealt, 
as the Knowledge or Diſcernment of human Charafters.— 
If to this we add. the ſubſequent Taſk, of giving 3a 
; 
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| ems to attribute 'the late Cultivation of Comedy to 
-<« the Spirit of literary Criticiſm, which in the Nature 
« of things could not ariſe, till it had Materials td 
*« work on.; and This he ſuppoſeth to have been the 
« falſe Sublime of- their Tragedies, which were often 
4 parodied in the old Comedy.” —But neither can this 
| Cauſe be ſufficient to account for the Effe& ; becauſe 
it appears that the beſt Men, as well as the beſt Tra- 
gedies, Were parodied or ridiculed more commonly 
than the worſt. Of this, the Fate of SocraTes may 
Rand as a convincing Proof. This Fatt could not en- 
tirely eſcape the Notice of the noble Writer; for he 
acknowledges,. that ©* even this Remedy itſelf was found 
« to turn into a Diſeaſe [p].” But we have already 
proved, that it was a Diſeaſe even on its firſt Appear- 
ance. In a Word, the Authorities given above, in 
Support-of the true Cauſes of the Cultivation and Eſ- 
tabliſhment of the old Greek Comedy at ATurens, 
contain the cleareſt-Proof that the noble Writer's De- 
duCtions on this Subject are /þecious, but not /olid ; and 
that he diſcovers but little of what he ſeems to value 
ſo much, *©* a Comprehenſion of ancient Manners and 
* ancient Hiſtory.” —But, what is odd enough, after 
having ſeparately aſſigned theſe fictitious Cauſes as be- 
ing each the.Foundation on which the old Comedy a- 
role and was eſtabliſhed, .He at length glances acciden- 
tally upon the true one : Yet manifeſtly without any 
particular, Knowledge of -the Fa&s which ſupport it. | 
** According to this Homerical Lineage of Poetry, Co- I» 
** medy 'would naturally prove the Drama of /atef! 
'* Birth, For though Ar1STOTLE cites HomeR's 
* Margites as analogous to Comedy, yet the 1liad and 
* Odyſſey, in which the heroic Style prevails, having 
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high Colourings,of P afſion to the tragic Plan thus ordered, 
the Difficulty of writing a compleat Tragedy may ſeem. 
to be in ſome ReſpeCts* qual, in others ſuperior to that 
of producing a compleat Comedy : For in the Condud of 
this laſt Species, it is acknowledged, that a /mall Degree 
of poetic /nwvention Will fupport it. 

[p]P. 248. 
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« 'been ever tigheft in Eflcom, were likelieſt to be fof 


« evrought and cultivated [q].” We may conclude, 
then, upon the Authority .of the three great Ancients 
cited above, that © the Cultivation and £/iabli/bment of 


« the old Greek Comedy aroſe from the united Corrup- 
« tion and Power of the Athenian People.” 

7. © The Ridicule and Inve@tve of their Comedy, 
< 'Thus eftabliſhed, was pointed chiefly againſt thoſe 
« Magiſtrates or private Men, whofe Qualities were 
* hateful to the debauched Popuhce:” For the Proof 
of this, the Reader #8 referred to the Paſſages already 
cited fromPLaTto, and ZExoPHoN : And on this So- 


| lution, the Fate of Socrares isclearly accounted for. 


Nor could any thing be more natural, if 'the Cauſes 


| here @ffigned for the Eſtabhfhment of the old Comedy 
| be true. © For Corruption being now eſtabliſhed, as 
< it were, by Law: that is, bythe Voice of a de- 
<< generate People, which-ftood in the Place of Law; 


<< the Poets found it neceſſary to pratify the People's 

« Vices, as the fureſt Road to- Succeſs; and the only 

<< Road:to this, was-now by the Ridicule of Wirtue.” 
8. © A Tyranny fuddenly erefted trfelf on.the Ru- 


*. ins of the corrupt Arbeniav People, and at once fi 
enced this Species of Cemedy.” "This Event hap- 


pened on the taking of ATatns by LySaNnDER ; apd 


_ thro the Autharity of the thirty Tyrantswhomhe ef- 


tabliſhed there. Theſe Oppre/ors did' That from! Fear, 
which apright Magiſtrates would have done from /ir- 
zue. The plain Reafonthath been aſſigned above : ** Be- 


<« cauſe every thing hateful to the People being now 


<* the eftabliſhed Subjeft of the comic Muſe, the Ty- 
<<. rants who had deftroyed the pyblic Liberty, muſt 
*© expect to become the Subje&t of -Comedy, uf per- 
<« mitted to' revel in its former Licentiouſneſs.” Here 
per noble Author of the CharaQeriſtics feems to 

ign a fiftitious Cauſe for this Event, drawn from his 
own ConjeCures, inftead of Hiftory, * Nothing 
*© could have been the Caufe of this gradual Reform 
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«. jn the Commonwealth of Wit, beſide the real Re- 
« form of Tafte and Humour in the Commonwealth 
« or Govern.nent itſelf” —For, ſaith he, © it zee 
« concerned the Foreigners in Power (the thirty Tyrants) 
« after what Manner thoſe Citizens treated one another 
« in their Comedies ; or what ſort of Wit or Humour 
«. they made Choice of, for their ordinary Diverſions 
« [-].” It can hardly be neceſſary to point out, in what | 
_ Circumſtance this Reaſoning is defeQtive. Had the 
private Citizens buffooned zach other only in their Come- 
dies, the Thirty Tyrants would indeed have had little to 
fear : But as it 15 evident, that the public Magiftrates, 
and their Conudud, had been the ſtanding OQ"jeQs of the- 
atrical Ridicule, it certainly much concerned theſe Foreign- 
trs in Power, to prevent that ſarcatiiic Repreſentation of 
their oppreſſive Government, which they maſt neceſſa- 
rily expeC&t from the keen Spicit of an gow. om and 
licentious People. The neble Writer endeavours to 
confirm his Opinion by a paraliel Inſtance drawn from 
the Roman Commonwealth z where a ſimilar Prohibi- 
tion took Place with regard to the Aze/lane Fables, at 
a Time, when nv Effects of foreign ©: Power, or of a 
« home Tyranny can be pretended [s].” But this In- 
ſtance, joyned to the Evidences already given on the 
SubjeQ, inſtead of confirming, overturns his Syſtem : 
It only proves what was alledged above, that the 4zhe- 

nian Tyrants did that from Fear, which the Roman Ma- 
#iſlrates did from Virtue, ; EE 
9. © ThePoets found a Subterfuge, for the Gratifi- 
* cation of the People; and continued to repreſent 
** real CharaQters under fe'gned Names.” Thus the 
middle Comedy was naturally eftabliſhed. Por this was 
the only Species which they could now purſue with any 
Probability-of Succeſs : And this was continued without 
much Danger, as we find they were cautious with Res 
Tpe& to the Perſons of the Tyrants.—That ſuch was 
the true Origin of this Change in the CharaQer of 
the Greek Comely, appears tarther from the two fol- 


[1] Chara&eriſtics, vol. y p. 250. 249. {5s]P. 25r. 
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lowing Conſiderations. Firſt, there is not the leaf 
Reaſon to believe the Athenian People were at all 
changed from their coarſe Manners and profligate Cha- 
racer, at the Time when the old Comedy was filen- _ 
ted: And ſecondly, by the Accounts left concerning 
the Genius of the middle Comedy, it appears, that it 
was in all ReſpeQs as illiberal and buttooning, in its 
Beginnings, as the old Comedy had been ; the ſingle 
Circumſtance of nominal Defignation only accepted. 

10. © A great Conqueror aroſe : And, by ſubduing a 
_ & Variety of Nations, opened a Communication between 
_ ** the Commonwealth of ATazns, and the eaftern . 
«« Kingdoms which were of more /uxwious and refined 
« Manners: On this Event, the /econd or middle Spe- 
*« cies of Comedy naturally received a Pohþþ ; and, lay- 
«« 2ng aſide the indire@ perſonal InveQtive, aſſumed the 
*« more delicate Form of general Raillery ; and.be- 
« came @ Picture of human Life.” The learned Rea- 
_ der willl cafily ſee, that ALExXaNDER be Great 1s the 
Conqueror here. alluded to: in his Reign it was, and 
not till that late Period, that the mida/e Comedy was 
poliſhed into the mew. This was the natural Effet 
of that Politeneſs, which: was introduced at ATHENs 
by a frequent-and familiar Commerce with the effemi- 
Bate Nations of the Eaſt. Till then, although the 4- 
_ thenians juſtly boaſted a Superiority in 'the Arts, yet in 


their Converſe and Treatment of each other, the con» _ 


current Authority of ancient Hiſtorians,” as well as the 
more Certain Teſtimony of then own remaining Co- 
medies, aſſure us, that they were of an 7z//;bera/ and 
buffooning Turn. But no ſooner were the 4fatic Luxu- 
ries and Refinements brought co ATaENns, by the 
Conquells of ALExaNDER, than their coarſe Manners 
melted gradually into falſe Politeneſs and Effeminacy. 
| Now, ** one of the firſt EffeRts of -a-growing Politeneſs, 
« is to 'avoid all Occaſions of Offence ; and this, 
« without Reſpect to any Conſequences, either good 
*© or bad, which may aife&t the Public; but merely 
»* from aſelfiſh Regard to the Opinion of Elegance, and 
«< thePride of Urbanity.” Thi 
is 


| 
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"This Reaſoning coincides in all ReſpeRts with the laſt 
Progreſſion of Comedy at ATHens : And thoſe Writ- 


ers, as Lord SHAFTESBURY and the Author of the 
 _ Life of Homes, who have attempted to reſolve the 
Efabliſhment of the new Comedy into A Reform or Im- 
provement of Manners, in a wirtuous Senſe, haye miſ- 
taken Shadows for Realities, and confounded Decency 
with Firtze. For it is certain, that both private and 
public Virtue were at the loweſt Ebb, while Comedy 
was aſſuming its new and finiſhed Form. This we are 
aſſured of by the concurrent 'Teftimony of PLy- 
TARCH, JUSTIN, and other ancient Writers: Even 
ſo far were the Athenians from regarding the public 
Welfare or Defence of their Country, that it was made 
a capital Crime for any Man to propoſe the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their Militia, or the Application of the public 


Funds to its Maintenance [7]. Their Vices therefore 


were not /-fſening, but refining : And the Idea of Decency 
was ſliding in, to ſupplant the rougher Appearances of 
Virtue. We know a neighbour Nation, in which paral- 
lel Effets prevail : a Nation who are too generally 
** licentious in private Morals, though in pubitc Con- 


« duc decent :” And it is remarkable, that from this 


Refinement in Vices, a Spectes:.of Manners and of Co- 
medy there prevails, altogether ſimilar to thoſe of the 


later Greeks. For while their private Converſation a- 


bounds with J1rrel/igion, Immorality, and Obſcenity, no- 
thing is admitted on their Stage, but what is-conſiſtent 
with Piety, good Morals, and good Breeding. 


SECT. VIII, 


Of the natural Union and Progreſſions of Melody and Song, 


ian ether European Countries. 

\H US we have traced the Progreſſion of the an- 
cient -Gree&Mugc in all its Branches, through 

the various Stages of their Union and Power, down to 


[7] Lisaxivs Arg. ed OLyxTH. 1. 
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124 A DisstxTATION on the Union, &c. | 
their final Separation and Corruption in the later Pe- 


'riods. As a Confirmation of the effential Principles of- 


fered in this Diſcourſe, let us now conſider this natural 
Union and Progreſſion, as it hath appeared in other Na- 
tions, where theſe Arts never arrived at ſo compleat a 
Form ; where. the Progreſſion ceaſed before any high 
Degree of PerfeCtion came on, either through a Want 
of umproving Literature, or by other ObſtruQtons 


from internal or external Cauſes. 


'The neareſt Approach we can make to the ſavage 


| State, in any Inſtance drawn from the Records of An- 
_ tiquity, ſeems to be found in the Hiſtory of the Curetes, 


or Corybantes of the Iſland of CRETE. STRrABo and 
D1iovorvs, who give us their Hiſtory, deſcribe them 
as barbarous Tribes of Men, living among Caves and 


Mountains, at once Warriers, Priejs, Poets. and Mufi- 


cians ; who celebrated their public Feſtivals with enthu- 
fiaſtic and clamorous Muſic, Song, and Dance, accom- 
panied with Drums, Cymbals, and other noiſy Inſtru- 
ments, almoſt in the very Manner of the ſavage Iroquois 
[4]. RnapamanTRhus firſt, and then Mixos, civis 


| Tized this barbarous Route ;z and. regulated their Man- 


ners and their Muſic, on the Model of the ſevere Egyp- 
tian Legiſlation, After Minos, 'Tyares aroſe: In 
whom we find the united ChareQeers of Legiſlator and 

Muſician: He compoſed Laws, for the Cretan State, 
and ſung them to his Lyre {x]. But Muſic being fixed 


£0 certain Forms by Law, we are not to wonder that its 


Progreſſion ſtopped. as at SxarTa ; which Common- 
wealth was modelled on the rigorous Eſtabliſhment of 


' With Reſpe& to Ecver, the Beginnings of that fa- 


 mous Ting are ſo loſt in its Antiquity, that we know 


nothing of the fi. ſt Advances there made in Mufic from 


[zu] SrraBo, I x. Dropoxvs, |. v. 
[a] As TraLes ſucceeded RnapamanTHhus and 
Minos, who had beth copied the EcyeT1an Forms of 
Legiſlation ; his compoſing Laws in Yer/e could only be 
the Effet of mere Imitation. 3 

.1ts 
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{ts original Savage State, We only read, that in ſome 


early Periods of Civilization its Forms were unaltera- 
bly fixed by Law, and therefore all Improvement and 
Corruption alike prevented. Hs EE 

| As to the more northern Nations of Europe, it is re- 
markable, that we know little of them from ancient 
Hiſtory till the ſecond Period of Muſic commenced, 
that is, till the Legiz/ature's Charatter had been /eparat- 


 edfrom that of the Mufician. The cleareſt Inſtance of | 


the Union of the Legi/ator's and Bard's CharaQter 1s 
found in SNokRo STURLOSON, Who about five Hun- 
dred and fifty Years ago, was at once the chief Legi//a- 
tor and moſt eminent Bard in the Ifle of IceLanpd [z]. 

In the ſecond Period, we meet with the poetic and Mu- 


fical Character united in almoſt every northern Clime, 


under the revered Denomination of Sca/d: or 
Bards. Tt hath been already obſerved, that Ovin 
the Scythian Legiſlator, boaſted that the Runic Songs 
had been given him by the Gods [a]. A Cir- 


cumſtance which proves, that the Charatter of Heroe 


and Myfician had been united in- the Chiefs of that 
| herce and ſavage People, in the Period which imme- 
diately preceded him. We learn from SferINGHAM 
and BarTHOLINE, that after the firſt Separation had 
been made, the Scal/di Muficrans, or Bards, were a Race 
of Men highly honoured amongſt the Scythian or Danilh 


Tribes : That their Songs were of the /eg;/ative Caſt ; 


that they ſung the great Actions of their Anceſtors, 
_ were themſelves renowned Warriors, and kindled the 


Valour of their Armies by their Songs: That none 


were admitted of the Order, but thoſe of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Families [5] : That they were above the 


Meanneſs of Flattery ; and were revered, even in the 
Courts of Kings [c]. | | 


([z] Preface to NicuoLson's Iriſh Eft. Library, 
[a] See above, SeR. v. [5] SHERINGHaMm de And. 
Orig. P. 173. [c] BaRTHOLINUS de Contemptu Mertis 

apud Danos, |. i. c. 8. 10. | 
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I We meet with the Gani/ Bards under the ſame Po- 
T10d of Separation : But their Spirit ſeems to have been 


_ controuled by 2 more peaceable Species of Legiſlation. 


For STRAB0 tells us, that © thronghout the whole 


+ Diſtrict of Gavr, there are three Kinds of Men, 


** who are held im ſingular Honour : The Bards, the 


o* Fates, and the Druids: The Bards are Poets, and fig 
*© their Hymns : The Yates perform Sacrifice, and con- 


*< texmplate the Nature of Things : The Druids, befides 
** this, hold Difcourfes on Morals, They are efteem- | 
<< ed the jufſteſt of Men ; and therefore are intruſted 
** with the Determination of alt Differences, public 
«© and private ; and ſometimes peaceably end a Quar-_ 
*« rel, when Armies are drawn out, and ready to de- 


© cide it by the Sword [4].” The Evidence of D10- 


DORUS Is ſtil] more particular ; and proves, that they 
were not inſenſible to the original Sallies of comic and 
farcaſtic Wit. ** They ſing (ſaith He) to Inſtruments 
Mi ne rncagey e Lyres ; praiſing ſome, and ſatyrizing 
< others. When Armies are ready to engage, if they 


_ * but come between, they immediately put an End to 
'*< the Battle ; as if their Warriors were ſo many wild 


« Beafts, which they had charmed by the Power of 
6 their Songs [e].” 1 ER ER. 
The Britzi/þ Bards, about the ſame Time, were pre- 
ciſely of the ſamie CharaQter ; as we learn from their 
contemporary Roman Authors [f]. In a fucceeding Pe- 


riod, when the DiſtraQtions of our Country, had dri- 


yen the native Britons into WaLsgs, an Eng/i/o King fil! 


[4] L. iv. ſe] Dro. l v. 
[/] A ſingular Circumſtance relative to the Britt 


Bard; deferves Notice. It is ſaid, that © althongh 


6 they were 7nferior to the Druids im Rank, yet they 


& were prior in Antiquity.” [SamMEs's Phan, Ant. of 


Brit.) A Circumſtance which, though improbable in 
it's firſt Appearance, is clearly accounted for, on the 
Principals of this Difſertation ; as it only implies that 
Melody and Song were prior to Feligious Rites, | See Sect. 
$0 7 felt 
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felt their Power, amidſt- the Mountains and Poyerty 
of that barren Region. He was ſo highly exaſperated 
by the Influence of their Songs, which breathed the 
Spirit of Liberty and War, and retarded his Conqueſt 
over a hardy People, that he baſely ordered them to be 
ſlain : An Event, which hath lately given Birth to an 
elegant and ſublime Strain of Poetry [| g ]. 2h 

Of the Genius of thoſe Briri/þ Bards who inhabited 
the northern Diftrias of the Hand, we have a noble 
| Proof in the Poems lately publiſhed under the Name of 
Oss1an. Theſe appear to have been compoled-and 
ſung, during the ſecond Period of Mufic ; that is, 
when the Bard's Profeſſion had feparated from that of 
the Legiſlator, yet ftill retained its Power and Dignity 
in full Union. For Oss1aNn, the declared Author of 
the Poems, was the Son of the.royal FincaLl, accom- 
 panied himin his Wars, and ſung his Atchievements to 
the Harp. Theſe Poems give a noble Confirmation 
to many of the Principles advanced in this Analyſis. 
They are of various Forms ; though none of them pro- 


_ perly unmixed. The Soxg, in the Days of this fub- 


lime and original Bard, appears evidently to have warn 
the inartificial and mixed Forms of Compoſition, which 
we have found generally and of Courfe to prevail in 
| the early Periods. Thus, Finear is chiefly £pic ; yet 
the hymnal Species abounds in it : Others are dramatzc ; 
yet in theſe, the narrative often takes Place : Others, 
again, are in the Form of Oazs; yet even thefe are 
ſtrongly mixed and marked with the Epic and dramatic 
Manner” [þ]. we ER | 
'The 


[2] An Ode, by Mr. Geav. 

[5] As theſe Circumſtances are internal Proofs of 
the Antiquity of the Poems ; ſo there are other colla- 
teral Evidences of the ſame Nature, which ſeem clear- 
ly to confirm it. Such are the grand Simplicity of Ima- 
gery and DiQtion, the ſtrong Draughts of rude Manners 
and uncultivated Scenes of Nature, which abound in 
all theſe Poems ; Pictures, which no civilized Modern 

F 4 could 


- 
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The natural Flame. of ſavage Muſic and Poetry 'is 
now almoſt entirely quenched in the ſeveral Parts of this 
Iſland : In Erg/and, it loft its Power by the Migration 
of the native Britons into WaLEs : In Wales, it was 
quenched by the Cruelty of Epwasp : In the High-- 
lands of ScorLanD, the Writer is well informed, that 
the Bard's Profeſſion was upheld in ſome Degree of 
Honour, till near the Beginning of this Century. About 
which Time, the Communication of the Inhabitants 
with the more civilized Parts of the Kingdom by De- 
grees aſſimilated their Manners to thoſe of their Neigh- 
bours ; by which means the Profeſſion became ex- 
tin [z}, TO ; The 


could ever imbibe 1n their Strength, nor conſequently 

could ever throw out. Such, again, are the frequent. 
Alluſions (wrought into the very Effence of the Poems) 
to the Principles of the old Ce/zic Religion, which in 
ancient Times had overſpread theſe Kingdoms : Of 
this Nature is 'T hat which the Tranſlator calls the off 
extravagant Fiftion in all Oss1an's Poems ; I mean, 
the Battle between FincGar, and the Ghoſt or Spirit of 
Lopa* : Now this, though it carries the Appearance 
of Extravagance and il|-judged Improbability, yet, 
upon a nearer View, will be found to contain an inter- 
nal Evidence of the Antiquity of the Poem ; as it is 
drawn from the very Eſſence of the old Celtic Belief. 
_ Thus ſpeaks the learned BaxTHoLIing :—* Summa 
* Audacia credebatur Luca cum SpeCtris non formi- 
« data f.” * It was eſteemed the higheſt AQFof Cou- 
* rage, to dare to encounter a Ghoſt.” —But it muſt 
be obſerved, that the Spirit of their chief God Opin 
was an Exception to this Rule : The Living and the 
| Dead were all deemed ſubject to his Controul : there- 
' fore, the Spifit of Lopa was not the Spirit of Ovin, 
but of ſome inferior Deity. 

* Carric-Thura : A Poem. 4; 
| + De Contemptu Mortis apud Danos, |. ii. c. 2. 


[i] About the Cloſe of the laſt Century, Joun 
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'The Hiſtory of the 1-146 Bards is perhaps of all 
others the ol. extraordinary ; and will therefore de- 
ſerve'a particular Regard. Hiſtory doth not carry us 
up to the firſt Period, in which the Legi/ator's and Bard's 
Character are uuited in the ſame Perſon. But of the 
ſecond Period we havelarge Accounts in the 1r;4 Hif- 
torians. For we are informed, there were three prin- 
cipal Tribes _—_ the ancient rj. © The Fiſt 
6 were Leaders, Chiefs, or Legiſlators : The Second | 
«© were Druzds or Priefts : The Third were Bards.” The 
' two laſt were honoured with an Appellation equiva- 
ent to- the Name of Gods [4k]. _ 8 
The Bards had eſtates ſettled on them, that they 
might be free from worldly Cares : They lived in per- 
fe&t Independence, and were obliged to no Service : 
Their Perſons were 1inviolable : 'T'o kill them,. was ef- 
teemed the blackeſt Crime ; and it was held an A@ of 
Sacrilege to ſeize their Eſtates, even for the public Ser- 
vice, and in Times of the greateſt Diſtreſs [/J 
The Profeſſion was hereditary : But when the Bard 
died, his Eſtate deſcended not to his eldeſt Son, but toi 
_ the moſt accompliſhed of his Family in the muſical Pro- 
feſſion. A Law was made by OLLamn FopuLa, 
one of their greateſt Kings, that none ſhould be inveſt- | 
ed with the F nity of a Bard, but thoſe of the moſt: 
Uuſtrious F For 6 [m]. I” | 
'The Bards, the Druids, and Nobility,, were fummon= 
ed by the ſame King, to a triennial Fe/tival, which was 
_ thus by him eſtablithed, to-tranſmit to Poſterity the 4u- 
thentic Songs of the Bards, as the Materials of their 
future Hiſtories. In: Conſequence of this, the approv- 
ed Songs of the ancient Bards were preſerved in the 
Cuſtody of the King's:Antiquary ; nl are appealed to- 


who reſided and were reſpeCted as ſuch in the Houſes 
of two Highland Chiefs, traveled fifty Miles and met 
by Appointment in LocyaBa, to vindicate their own 
Honour and that of their reſpeQtive Chiefs at'a public 
Meeting, in a poetic and mufical Contefl, | 
4 itins's Hiſt. of IRELAND, p. 48... [!] :b, 
_ Þ- 132, &c. [#] Ibid. FP 
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by Kearing, as the Foundation of his Hiſtory [4]. 
Many of them were fabulous ; but this Circumſtance 
hath no effential Relation ro. our prefent Inquiry. 
Garments of different Cofour were appropriated to 
the various Ranks of the Kingdom : So high was the 
Power and Dignity of the Bards, that they wore the 
ſame Colour with the rozal Family [1]. 9 EPR r te 
| Thus inveſted with Honours, Wealth, and Power ; 
and poſſeſſed of an Art which gave them a natural In- 
fluence over the Minds of the People ; we find, that 
about the year 558, they had become inſolent, deep- 
Iy corrupted, and dangerous. Hence, the reigning 
King convened a general Council of the Nobility and 
Gentry (for Chriſtianity being now planted in IrRE- 
LAND, the Druids were no more) with Intention to- 
expel them the Iſland; "They were now become a 
Kind of ſacred Order, or College ; which was grown ſo 
numerous, that one third of the Kingdom 1s faid to- 
have ranked themſelves in this Claſs, as a ſafe Aſylum: 
for Idleneſs and Hypocriſy. When the Principal Bards. 
aſſembled in -a Body to ; SE this impending Storm,, 
they met, to the Number of a Thou/anq, This may: 
account for the Numbers that claimed to be of the Pro- . 
feſſion ; for every Principal Bard retained thirty of in-- 
ferior Note, as his Attendants z and a Bard of the /e- 
cond Order was fallowed. by a Retinue of fflern. In. 
this Convention, after many Debates, it was reſolved. 
that they ſhould leave the Iſland, and retire into ScoT- 
' LAND, befare the Sentence of thew Baniſhment was, 
ronounced.—However, the Sentence was mitigated : 
hey were allowed to diſperſe themſelves over the 
Iſland, and promiſe ta five in a Manner lefs offenſive 
to the Public [»], | | | 
In a ſucceeding, and no very diſtant Period, we find. 
them again grown troubleſome to the Bo, who com-- 
Plained of them, as a Burthen to the People, lazy,. 
 Govetous, and infatiable, On this, their Number was. 


Ieffened and regulated : By the Advice of St. CoLum 


[4] Ib. p.. 132. & Preface-p. 23. [/] KrearinG's | 
Hifi. of IRELAND, P. 127. {mm Ib. 370, on . 
| ” Kan, 


{ 


_ Cirx, every provincial Chief had one learned Bard 
allowed him in his Retinue, to record the Atchievements 
of his Family : Their Independance, with a compe- 
tent Revenue, was preſerved : And this Regulation 


was the Standard, by which the Society of Bards were 


direfted in ſucceeding Ages [#]. 


"Tis to be obſerved, that in ſome unrecorded Pe- 
riod, a Separation had taken Place in the Bard's Pro- 


feſſion : In the early Times, the Offices of Poet and 


Lyriff were united in the ſame Perſon : In the later 
Ages, it appears, that the Bard only compoſed the Po- 
em; and that it was ſung by a Rhapfadift or Harper at 
the public Feſtivals. Fe IR: 
_ However, we find that on the ExtinQion of Learn- 


ing, and Increaſe of Barbarifm in this Kingdom, the 


native-'Vigour of the poetic Stock again ſhot up in a 
ſucceeding Age ; and for Want of a proper Culture, 


was again become one of the ruling Evils of the Coun- 
try, in the Time of Sxxncer; Who gives the following. 


animated. Defeription. of their Songs and Charattey : 
© There is amongft the 7ri4s a certain Kind of People 
© called Bardes, which are to them inſtead of Poers, 


__ © Whoſe Profeffion is to ſet forth the Praifes or Di/- 


* praiſes of Men in their Poems or Rythmes ; the 
_ * which are had in fo high Regard and Eftimation 
*« amongft them, that none dare diſpleaſe them for 
*« Fear to run into Reproack through their Offence, 
* and to be made infamous in the Mouths of all Men. 
** For their Verſes are taken up with a general Ap- 
*< plauſe, and uſually furg at all Feafts and Meetings by 


** certain oeher Perfons, whoſe proper FunRion that is, 


who alſo. receive for the ſame great Rewards and 
Reputation amongſt them.” ———Theſe /-;/ Bardes 
are for the moſt Part fo far from inftruQting young. 


more deſerve to be ſharply diiciplined : For they 

ſeldom uſe to chooſe unto theinſelves the Doings of 

good Men for the Arguments of their Poems ; but 

whomſoeyer they find to be moſt /icentious of wo 
$1 
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[s] Krartine's Hit. of IxeLavD, P: 380, 331. 
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Men in: moral Diſcipline, that they themſelves do- 
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*« moſt bold and lawleſs in his Doings, moſt dangerous 
« and deſperate in all Parts of Diſobedience and rebe]- 
« lious Diſpoſition ; Him they /et wp and glorify in their 
« Rythmes, Him they praiſe to the Peop/e, and to young 


4 Men make an Example to follow.” —Thus © evil _ 


* things as” og and attired with the gay Attire 
© of goodly Words, may eaſily deceive and carry away 
« the affeCtion of a young Mind that is not well ſtay- 
| «© ed, but deſirous by ſome bold Adventures-to make 
* Proof of himſelf. For being (as they all be) brought 
* up idly without Awe of Parents, without Precepts. 
© of Maſters, and without Fear of Offence ; not be- 
« ing direCted, nor employed in any Courſe of Life 
* which may carry them to Virtue ;. will eafily be 
* drawn to follow ſuch as any ſhall ſet before them : 
- © Fora young Mind cannot reſt : If he be not ftill bu- - 
« fied in ſome Goodneſs, he will find himſelf ſuch Bu- 
__ © finefs, as ſhall ſoon buſy all about him. In which, 
«« if he ſhall find any to praiſe-him, and to give him 
« Encouragement, as thoſe: Bardes and Rythmers do- 
«« for little Reward, or a Share of a. fo/n Coxv, then 
.*< waxethhe moſt inſolent and balf mad with the Love of 
-* himſelf, and -Iis own lewd Deeds. And as for 
« Words to ſet.off ſuch Lewdneſs, it is not hard for 
«« them to. give-a goodly and-painted ſhew thereunto, 
_ © borrowed even Bok the Praiſes which-are proper to- 
. *£ Virtue itſelf: As of a moſt notorious Thief and. 
« wicked Outlaw, which had lived all his Life Time 
"M IE and Robberies, one -of their Bargdes 1n his 

« Praiſe will ſay, that he was none of the idle M:/k- 
« Sops that was brought up by the Fire-fide ; but that 
«« molt of his Days he ſpent in {rms and- valiant. Enter- 
*© pri/es: That he did never eat his Meat, before he 
4. had won it with his Sword : 'That he lay not all 
« Night flugging in a Cabin under his Mantle ; but. 
« uſed commonly to.keep others waking to defend their 
« Lives ; and did light his Candle at the Flames of 
« their Houſes,. to lead him in the-Darkneſs : That 
. © the-Day was his Night, and the Night his Day : 
« 'That he loved not to be long wooing of Wenches to- 
5s yield to him ; but where he came, he took by ns: 
| « os: 
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« the Spoil of other Men's Love, and left but Lamen- 
*« tation to their Lovers : That his Muſic was not the 
« Harp, nor Lays of Love, but the Cries of People, 
*« and the claſhing of Armour : And finally, that he 
& died, not bewailed of many, but made many wail 
« when he died, that dearly bought his Death.” 
+ T have cauſed divers of theſe Poems: to be tranſlated 
« unto me, that I might underſtand them : And fure- 
_ * 1y, they favoured of faveer Wit and good Invention ; 
** but ſkilled not of the goodly Ornaments of Poetry : 
* Yet were they ſprinkled with ſome pretty Flowers of 

« their natural Device, which gave good Grace and: 
__ « Comelineſs unto them : The which it is great Pity 
« to ſee {0 abuſed, to the gracing of Wickedneſs and Vice, 
* which with good U/age would ſerve to adorn and 
& beautify Virtue [0]. ip et wn 


This Account of the 1r:;/ Bards is not inſerted here, 
as a mere Hiſtory-of FaQts; but with a farther View 
of confirming the Principles on which this Differtation: 
is built. And the Writer thinks that all the Facts. 
_ (from the early State of the Bards when they were. 
eſteemed as: Gods, down to their /aft Condition when they 
were ſunk into the Abetters of Thieving and Robbery) 
ariſe ſo naturally from the Principles given above, that 
he is diſpoſed to leave the particular Application to 
_ the Reader's Sagacity.. — . EP 


"SECT. It. 


Of the natural Union and P rog reſſron of Melody and: Song in 
| Cnina, Perv,. and InND1a.. Be 


'C UCH have been the natural Union and Progre//ions. 
J of Melody and Song, in the barbarous Nations of 
Evroeg. If we travel to the Extremes. of Eaſt and. 
Weſt, on the vaſt Continents of As1a and AMEeRica,. 
we ſhall find new and ſtrong Coufirmations of the. Pro- 


[0] Seenser's View of the State of IrgELAaND. 


greſ/ions: 
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-greſfons of theſe Arts, as they have been here deduced 
from ſavage Life and Manners. CLIN. 
_ 'The Chtize/e have ever been of a mild and peaceable 
CharaQter : Their Mufc will be found analogous. 'Tis 
generally — that Conructvs eſtabliſhed their 
Mufic and Rites : but it appears from ſome curious 
Fragments of ancient Chineſe Hiſtory, that Myfic and 
the Rites exiſted in Union, long before the Age of that 
Philoſopher-[p]. Tcnovyons, the ſixteenth Emperor 
 ©* of the ninth Period, hearing a Concert of Birds, in- 
*« vented a Species of Muſic, whoſe Harmony was it- 
«< refiſtible. It touched the intelligent Soul, and cal- 
«« med the Heart of Man ; ſo that the external Senſes 
 ** were ſound, the Humovurs in a juſt Poiſe, ard the 
«« Life of Man lengthened [9].” Here we find the ye- 
nuine Pifture of a Chzef, at once Legi/ſ/ator and Bard, 
civilizing a ſavage People. | 
The Dance was improved in the fame Manner, by 
\ the twentieth King of the ninth Period, to the Ends of 
pm__ Life [r}. And of ſuck Importance has this 
Branch of the muſical Art been always held in Crna, 
\ that it 1s an eſtabliſhed Maxim, *<* that you may Judge 
« of any King's Reign, by the Dances that are then in 
6 Uſe fr};”: J Dee RE bg rag 
Theſe Evidences are traditionary, and relate to the 
_ fabulous Times: But even in a later Period, we find 
the kingly and muſical CharaQters united, in the Perſon 


* of Fou-Hi, their firſt great imperial Legiſlator. 


*«. Fou-Hi delivered the Laws of Muſic: After he 


| 4% had invented the Art of Fiſhing, he compoſed a Song 


* for thoſe who exerciſed that Art. He made a Lyre, 
«© with Strings of Si/4, to baniſh all Impurity of Heart : 
« And in his Time the Rzres and —_ were in great. 
« Perſe#ion [t].” All this is evidently in the true Spt- | 
rit of 2 peaceable Legiſlation, © Cxin-none (afſuc- 


 [p] Emtraits des Hifl, Chinois, publiſhed by Mr.. 
Goever, p. 550. 
(9) Ib. 552. [(-] Ib. p. 555. (5]Ib: p 556 
[4] Ib. p. 567 | LITE 
« ceeding, 
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« ceeding Emperor) compoſed Songs on the Fertihey 
« of the Earth. He made a beautiful Lyre, and a 
« Guitar adorned with precious Stones, which produ- 
* ced a noble Harmony, curbed the Paſlions, and 
© elevated Man to Virtue and heavenly Truth [a}.” 
This ts the ſame CharaQter continued under a Period 
of higher Civilization. The laſt Emperor whomlT find 
to have retained the poetic or Muſical CharaQer, was 
CHao-Hao; who is ſaid to have invented *©* a new 
« Species of Muſic, to unite Men with ſuperior Be- 
« ings.” After him, the complex Office ſeems to have 
ſeparated; And the firſt great Bardlike Character we 
meet with is Conructvus, who eftabliſhed Mu/ic and 
the Rites, according to that Form which they til} 
maintain in Cyuina [ſw]. For hbre, as in ancient 
EcyeT, CRETE, and SPARTA, every thing 1s unal- 
terably fixed by Law ; by which Means, Improvement 
and Corruption are alike prevented. . 
With Refpe@ to the Extent of the Progre/ton of 
Muſic in this vaſt Empire ; 1t appears,. that they have 
no muſical Notation ; that Compoſition in Parts is al- 
together unknown ; and that the whole Choir ſings the 
Jame Melody : That their Muſic is altogether of the 
diatonic Kind, and even wretched to an European Ear [x}: 
Yet they boaſt of its wonderful Powers in former 
Times: Whence ſome of the Hiftorians ſeem to gueſs: 
that 1t hath degenerated ;. while in reality, no other 
Conſequence can be juſtly drawn, but that either the 
People are lefs 7gnorant and barbarons ; or that Muſic 
ts now leſs affiduouſſy and powerfully applied ; or that 
certain Separations have enſued, fimilar to-thoſe which. 
took Place in ancient Gxetce: Any of which Cau- 
fes muſt naturally deftroy its Force. | 
_ It appears, however, that the Progreſſion had ad-- 
vanced fo far in ſome former Period, prior to. Con- 
EUCIUS, as to produce dramatic Repreſentation, mixed 


[u) Extraits des Hiſt. Chinois,, publiſhed by Mr. 
Gocuer, p. 572. [w] Dov Harpe Hift, Chinozs.. 
[x] See Specimens of it, in DU Halves. 
W1ItR: 
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with Song: And in Conformity to the Principles gi- 


ven above, we find, that as they regard not the Uni- 


ties of Action, Place, or Time, ſo neither is any co- 
tiaued Choir in uſe ; though there be manifeſt Remains. 


| _ of it in their P/ays: For at the Conclufion of Scenes 


or AQts, as well as at other Times when a parheric 
Circumſtance occurs, the Perſons of the. Play, inſtead 
of declaiming, begin .to feng. The Prologue reſembles. : 
that uncouth one of Greece, that is, he tells you: 
who he is, and what is his Errand. All their Plays. 
have a moral or political DireCtion, ſuited to the Genius: 
of the People and the State, They know not the 
Difference between Tragedy and Comedy ; another Cir- 
cumſtance which confirms the Principle given above, 
- concerning the true Riſe and DiſtinQiion of theſe two 
Kinds in GxEEcE: For the Chineſe, as they have 
_ ever been of a timid and peaceable Charatter, ſo neither 
_ are they given to Raillery or Sarcaſm, but altogether to 
Civility and mutual Reſpe#. Hence, neither the Tra- 
gic nor comic Drama could probably ariſe, ſo as to be 
marked as a di/tin& Species, Accordingly, their Plays 
are generally of an intermediate Caſt, between Terror 
and Pity on the one Hand, Sarcaſm or Rigicule on the 
other. The ** /ittle Orphan of Cnina,” indeed, 
which is given as a Specimen by Du HaLpe, borders 
on the tragic Species : | But this Play is but one of a 
hundred, moſt of which are of a different Caft ; and 
was ſeleted by him, becauſe he thought it the beſt 
adapted in its Genius, to the Spirit and Taſte of the 
| Europeans: For he tells us expreſly, that the general 
Character of their Plays are altogether different from 


this ; that they are commonly of a idd/e Kind, and 


neither Tragedy nor Comedy. Another Circumſtance 
of the Progreſſion muſt be: marked ; which is, that 
their AFors are a ſeparate Rank. from their Poets ; that 
they are formed into- Companies, and have loſt their 
original Dignity of Office and Character. _ 
_ "In the ancient Kingdom of Peru, the Progreſſion of 

Mufic had reached the ſame Period, though ſomewhat 
different in its Cixcumſlances, GarciLasso wy LA 
} | | EGAN 
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Veca informs us, that their fabulous Songs were in- 
numerable z that he had heard many, and learnt ſome 
of them, trom his Anceſtors, who were the laſt of 
the royal Family of the Incas. They were of various 
Kinds, founded on a Variety of Paſſion, religious, 
| warlike, and amorous. They had invented a Kind of 
unequal Pite, formed of Reeds of different Lengths, pre- 
ciſely the ſame with that of ancient Gxzetcs. They 
had alſo a Species of Flute, with four or five Stops : 
Their Muſic . was fimple, like that of all unpoliſhed 
Countries. Their Incas or Chiefs had been Poets or 
Mr» ficians in the early Periods; and the Author of the 
Commentaries gives a Poem compoſed by one of them, 
which bears all the Marks of a ſpirited and ſavage Orti- 
ginal. They had their dramatic Repreſentations, in 
Part reſembling, and in Part differing from thoſe of the 
Chineſe. Their Manners and CharaGter, brave though 
not fer:cious, had naturally produced 7 ragedy, though 
of a Kind rather grand than Yerrible [x). But their 
mild Temper, in T ime of Peace little given to Sarcaſm, 
| ſeems to have prevented the Birth of Comedy. Garci- 
LASSO, indeed, divides their Drama into Tragedy and 
Comedy: But this was manifeſtly the Effect of his own 
—_—_ Opinions, and aroſe from a Habit of con- 
idering all dramatic Compoſition as belonging to one_ 
of theſe Specres. For he tells us that ©* their 7raegedies 
* repreſented their military Exploits ; the Triumphs, 
* Viftories, and beroic Afions of their renowned Men : 
* And the Subject or Deſign of their Comedies was 

to demonſtrate the Manner of good Huſbandry in 
cultivating and manuring their Fie/as, and to ſhew 
the Management of domeſtic Aﬀairs, with other fa- 
 miliar Matters.” A Circumitance, which ought to 
give them the Title of Buco/ic or Georgic Drama, rather 
than that of Comedy. For not a Word occurs concer- 
ning Ridicule or Charater ; the Union of which two 
Circumſtances may ſeem to conſtitute the Eſſence of true 
_ Comedy. "Theſe Plays were compoſed by the Amauras or 


Z [x] dee above, geQ. vi. Art. 24. 
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Bards, whoſe Office was ſeparated from that of the 
Incas, but ſtil held in Honour, as in other barbarous 


Polities. But in another Reſpe&, the Progreflion was 
different from that in Cxina. The 4#ors maintained 
the original Dignity which they had held in the early 


Perieds: For the Lords and Oficers of the Court were 
_ the 4&ors ; and as: ſoon as the Play was ended, they 


took. their Places according to their Degrees [ y]. | 
| To thefe we may add one Inftance more, concer- 


_ ning the natural Union and Progreſſion of Muſic and 
Poetry: An Inftance lefs known, yet more fingular 


than any of theſe already given, When the Chriſtian 
Miffionaries arrived on the Coaſt of proper India, they 


found a Sect called the. ©* Chri/lians of $7, Thomas,” 
_ living in great Simplicity and Innocence ; and retain- 


ing many of the original Cuſtoms of their ſavage Fore- 


fathers [=]: among others, they found theſe Chriſ- 


tians, as well as the Pagans of the Country, poſfeſſed 
of rude Mufic and Poetry, in their natural Union and 


| Power. They acquieſced in the Application of theſe 


Arts, already made by the Chriſtian Tribe, and wiſely 
laid hold of their Influence, for the Converfion of the 
Pagan Natives. Under theſe Circumſtances, the fol- 
lowing Accounts will appear natural and probable, on 
the Principles already dehvered. 


Firſt, it appears that the general and Fundamental 


| PraQtice of finging the Prai/e of great Men, had been 
maintained from the moſt ancient Times. In Conſe- 


quence of this, © The Synode being ended, the Parti- | 
* ſansof the Union compoſed in the Malabar Tongue 
a long Ode or Song, which contained the whole Hi/- 
tory of the Portugueſe Prelate, and a pompous Detail 
of what had pafſed at the Synod. This Nation hath 


6 
6c 


« preſerved the ancient Cuſtom of conſecrating to Po- 
_ & ſterity by this Kind of Poem all the moft remarka- 
* ble Events. The Song was caught and immediately 
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« diſperſed every where ; and during the Viſits which 
« the Prelate made, the People ſung it in his Pre- 
« ſence z which together with their Dances and Mufic 
«© made the chief Part of his Entertainment [a]. 
« When he went to AnGAaMaLE, the Way was ſpread 
« with Carpets: And it was a fine Sight, to fee a 
_ * Child of fix Years old, very beautiful, and richly 
*« drefſed, who /ung melodiouſly the whole Song we 
{© have ſpoken of, as containing the Laboars of the Pre- 
"4. fate [61 ES 2 | 
The religious Song and Dance were no leſs remarka- 
bly and fingularly maintained in a Kind of unperfe& 
Union, as they had been transferred from Pagan Objetts 
to thoſe of Chrifianity. © In the ſame Place, the 
© Chriflian Malabars, to amuſe the Archbiſhop, gave 
_ * him a Pall after the Manner of the Country. It 
« was of ſo ſingular a Nature, that I am perſuaded, 
* the Reader will not be diſpleaſed with the Deſcrip- 
«© tion, Theſe Dances are generally praQtiſed at Night. 
* This begun at Eight in the Evening, and laſted till 
« an Hour after Midnight. None but the Men dance ; 
and their Modeſty and Reſerve are admirable, . Be- 
© fore the Dance begins they all make the Sign of the 
Croſs, and fig the Lord's Prayer, which is followed 
by a Hymn, in Honour of St. Thomas, Their other 
Songs rowl chiefty on the il/-frious {/fions of their 
Fr efathers, or the Virtues of their Saints. In a Word, 
this Entertainment has all the Air of a@n 4&4 of De- 
wvotion ; on which, the Portugue/e Hiſtorian takes Oc- 
caſion to inveigh againſt the prophane Songs of the 
* Europeans, which ſeem compoſed only to inſpire 
* Debauch and /mmoedeſty [c].” - Soi es 
The Miſſionaries who have viſited the oppoſite Coaſt 
of CokomanDEL, give us Proof, that the Progreſſion 
of Mufic and Poetry had not ſtopped at this early Period, 
but advanced to zheatrical Repreſentation ; Which, we 
ſhall ſee, they were bold enough to apply even to the 
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great Purpoſe of Converſion. ** In this Country they 
*© have an- extreme Paſſion for the Theatre. Good 
«© Poets are held in great Yeneration among this People, 
«© who are by no means of a barbarous Caſt. In 
« Inp1a, Poetry | enjoys the Favour of the Great. 
«© 'They give its young Profeſſors the Honour of the 
« Palanquin, which is a very high Diſtin&tion. The 
«© Theatre, which was prepared near our Church, was 
«« of vaſt Extent. Indeed I found not there the Rules 
«« of Horace or BoiLeav put in Practice ; but was 
«*« agreeably ſurprized to find the A&#s diſtinguiſhed, 
*« and varied with nterludes or Choirs, the Scenes well 
«*« connected, the Machines judiciouſly invented, Art 
* 1n the Condutt of 'the Piece, Taſte in the Dreſſes, 
© Propriety in the Dances. and a kind of Mufic, harmo- 
_ © -nious though irregular and wild. The Aﬀors dil- 
*« played great Freedom and Dignity in their Speech : 
*© They were taken from one of the Superior Orders or 
+ Cafies, Their Memory was good, and there were 
« 20 Prompters. That which edified me moſt was, 
** that the Piece began with an authentic Profeilion of 
«« Chriftianity: And contained the keeneſt R7aicu!e 
© and ſevereſt Inve#ives on the Gods of . the Country. 
* Such are the Chri//ian Tragedies, which they oppoſe 
& here to the prophare Tragedies of the Idolaters [d] ; 
<« and they are, for this Reaſon, an excellent Mean of 
© Converfion {e] —The Audience was compoſed of at 
© leaſt twenty thouſand Souls, who litened 1n pro- 
© found Silence.—The Character of their "Theatre is 
<& that of a /ively and perpetual Aion ; and a fſtrit 
« Caution of avoiding long Speeches, without proper 
"XC. Breaks [ / ].” | 


[4] Hence it appears that the Hifory of their Godr 
made the SubjeR of their native theatrical Repreſen- 
"tations - 1 | £7 
_ . [+] How far this was a proper Method of Conver- 
fion, will be conſidered in the Work advertiſed at the 
End of this Diſſertation. 

[/#] Letters Eaifrantes, Recueil, xviii. p. 28. RR 
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Such is the State of Me/ody and Song in proper InDia. 
Some of its Appearances are ſingular ; and at firſt View, 
may ſeem unnatural. But after a mature Conſfidera- 
tion of what hath been delivered on the Union, Pro- 
reflion, and Separation of theſe Arts in ancient 
Havken: 'tis preſumed, the ſenſible Reader will eaſt- 
ly account for all theſe apparent Singularities, 


{ZSRCTX > 
Of the natural Union and Progreſſions of Melady and Song 


among fl the ancient Hebrews. + 


FT ET us now, in Concluſion, analyze the State of 
Melody and Song, among the ancient Hebrews. 
'The leading: Singularity of this extraordinary Peo- 
ple was their RejeCtion of Idolatry, and their eftab-_ 
| liſhed Worſhip of the one Gop, the Creator of the 
World. As this Circumſtance gave a peculiar Colour 
to their Religion ; ſo, upon the Principles of this Diſ- 
 ſertation it will follow, that it muſt give a Peculiar 
Turn to their Mfc ; becanſe we have ſeen, that the 
| Genius of the origina! Mu/ic of every Country depends 
on its Religion as its chief Pafis. RY hates 
In Conſequence of this Principle, their Son7 or Poem 
was chiefly dedicated to the Celebration of the true Gop 
the Creator of all things: At other Times it 1s com=- 
Poſed of moral Exhortations, delivered as the Diftates ' 
of his Will, or thrown out in prophetic Raptures con- 
cerning the great Intents of his Providence. —— Hence 
_ tne Hymn, Ode, or. poetic Rapture, which we have 
tound to be naturally the firſt Form of Compoſition 
among all Nations, appeared with unrivaled Splendor 
in the Hebrew Poetry, becauſe its Obje# is fo much _ 
Superior to that of 'other Nations: The one being no 
More than the limited and narrow Power of ſuppoſed 
hocal! Gods ; the other, the Omnipotence 'and Wiſdom 
of an eternal and univerſal Creator. ' Of this DiſtinQion 
their Bards were fully ſenſible. © As for the Gods of 
_ © the Heathen, they are but dos ; but it is the Ro 
; | | «cs that. 
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<< that made the Heawens.” The Book of Pſalms, the 
Lamentations, the Songs of Moszs, Davip, Isatay, 
| and other Prophets, all written in Meaſure, and ſung 
M | by thoſe who compoſed them, are ſo many ftriking In- 
| Rances of the true and unequaled Sublime. _ 
_ With Reſpe@ to the Form, it may be- obſerved, that 
their Songs or Hymns are of that mixed Species which 
naturally ariſeth firſt, before any Separations take 
Place, or produce the ſeveral Species of Compoſition. 
Though the hymna{ Form be chiefly predon:inant, yet 
we find them Gonbamnly to be a Mixture of Ode, Nar- 
ration, and Dialogue ; and thus they contain the Seeds 
or Principles of the three great ſucceeding Kinds, of 
wrmixed Ode, Epic, and Tragedy. 
It may be regarded as an extraordinary Circumſtance, 
that this firſt zz7xed Form of Compoſition ſhould have 
continued unchanged for a Period of atleaſt a thouſand 
Years ; and that from firſt to laſt it ſhould never move 
forward, ſo as to produce the Epic and Dramatic Spe- 
cies: But on Examination it will appear, that the ſame 
Cauſe (the Worſhip of the one GoD) which produced 
. the higheſt Degree of Sublime in the bymna/ Species, 
naturally checked the Courſe of Poetry among the 
Jews ; and prevented that Progrefſicn which we have 
fonnd to ariſe from the natural State of Things, in 
Pagan Countries. | : | 
With ReſpeQ to the Fpic Poem, we have ſeen that, 
in 4ts firſt and original Conception and Formation, it 1s 
Bo Other than ** A fabulous Hiſtory, rowling chiefly 
_ «onthe great Attions of the Gods and Heroes of the 
* Nation; and compoſed under certain Limitations 
« with ReſpeCt to its Manner, for the Ends of Plea- 
« fare, Admiration, and Inſtruction.” Hence, the 
true God being the fole Objet of the Adoration 
of the HeBrews, and their Records being the. 
ſacred Depofitary of the Hifory of his Providence, 
7V the Truth of which it was deemed the higheſt Crime 
40 violate ; the Invention and Conftruction-of an Ez 
Fable could never be the Reſult of a natural and un- 
taught Progreſſion. WD if 


If the Epic Form was thus naturally prevented by 
the Severity of Truth, the firſt Form of Tragedy, and 
tramatic Exhibition muſt of Courſe be checked from the 
fame Principle : For we have ſeen that the native and 
original tragic Species 1s but an Union, of the Ode and 
Epic Fable, animated by perſonal Repreſentation. 'To 
this we may ſubjoin, that an additional Abſurdity 
would here preſent itſelf : 'Fhe Abſurdity of cloathing 
the Deity in a vilible and human Form: A Circumitance 
ſtrictly forbidden by the Zeaurf Law. So 

| If it be faid, that although theſe Reaſons are good, 
avainſt their introducing the Deity as the leading Sub- 
jet either of Epic or dramatic Fable, yet (till their He- 
roes might have furniſhed Subje&ts for Both: We may 
reply, that all the great ACQtions of their Heroes were 
ſo intimately connected with the important Hiftory of 
Providence, which this People were deſtined both ta 
execute and preſerve, that even Theſe became improper 
SubjeQs for the Mixture and Alloy of Fable. And 
farther ; The very Tendency of Fancy towards ſuch a 
Progreſſion of Poetry was quenched here alſo, in its - 
firt Conception. For the firit'and original Eathuſiaſms 
of an untaught Tribe areawakened by the Belief, that 
their deceaſed Heroes are advanced to the Rank of 
Gods, and ftill maintain their former Relation and Af  *© 
fiftion to their native Country : Hence the Imagination 

ts kindled by the Hope of their Favour and Afiftance : 
Hence Adoration rifeth ; flattering Fables 7of their 
Power, Proweſs, and Atchievements, are invented $. 

and the Genius of Epic and Tragic Song is awakened mto 
 Attion. But where (as among the Jz ws) their greateſt 

Men are repreſented as what they were, weak, igno- 

rant, and mortal ; often humbled for their Sms ; al- 
ways under the Controul of an over-ruling Providence z 

and after Death, loſt to every earthly Connexton ;_ 
here, the firſt natural Enthuſiafms of the Soul could. 
meet with no ObjeQs to excite them: A Collifion was 
wanting : And the artlefs Mind, inſtruQted only in fa- 

cred Things, returned of jtſelf to the unmixed and in- 
artificial 
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; . rag Celebration of the al/-wiſe and all-porverfy} 
OD. F * 
As, from theſe Cauſes, the Forms of their Song ne- 
ver had any Progreſſion ; ſo, it ſeems probable, that 
their Melody ſtood ſtill, in the fame Manner. Its Ap- 
plication was chiefly to the Service of Religion ; and 
as their Hymn continued unchanged in its Genius, we 
may reaſonably believe that the Melody which accom- 
panied it, had the ſame Fate. For though there was 
_ nothing particular ordained, with Reſpe& to Muſic, in 
the Me/aic Law ; yet, where almoſt every other Cir- 
cumſtance relative to Worſhip was. particularly pre- 
ſcribed, this Severity of Inſtitution would give a Kind 
of SanCQtity to every: ancient Cuſtom that ſtood con- 
neQed with it ; and hence their Modes of Melody 
_ would probably remain unchanged. Clemens ALzx- 
' ANDRINUS informs us, that their Hymns were com- 
poſed in the Dorian Mode [ g]: Which, whatever it 
was, we know to have been one of the moſt ancient, 
_ as well as grave and ſedate ; and therefore fit | for the 
Service of the Temple. — Their Inftruments were va- 
rious, but ſimple : That which Davip chiefly uſed, 
appears to have been the Nabla or Trigenon ; a three- 
cornered Inſtrument, of the Harp-Species. Its Com- 
 pafs we know from his own Authority ; and that it was 
an Inſtrument of #en Strings. We may be afſured, too, 
' that his Melody was not only fimple, but ſingle : For 
he muſt bave held his Harp with one Hand, and play- 
ed with the other, when he led the re igious Dance be- 
fore the Ark. | OE 
As their Song and Meloady, ſa their Dance ſeems to 
have been chiefly employed in the Service of Rc<ligion. 
The moſt frequent Exerciſe of this religious Rite de- 
volved upon tie Women. It appears 'too, that the 
| Prophets had ſome Kind. of ſolemn Movements, ſuited to 
the State and Circumſtances of their divize- Enthufi- 
4ſm : This Branch of the triple muſical Alliance ſeems 
(as in other Countries) to have made the earlieſt Sepa- 
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ration. It appears to have been chiefly exerciſed by 
the lower Ranks, in the Time of David : And hence 
' it was, . that Micyar, the Daughter of Savur, hken 
true fine Lady, deſpiſed that Monarch, for exerciſing 
a Mode of Piety, which in her Days was no longer fa- 
i Tn 3 re, ASSP OS TOR WE 

As to the united or complex CharaQter of Legi/ar:r 
and Bard, it is remarkable, that this was preſerved a= 
mong the Jews through a longer Succeſſion of Ag 
than in any other Nation, from the ſame Cauſe which 
prevented any Progreſſion or Change in the Forms of 
their Song : For the muſical Art being chiefly exer- 
ciſed in the Praiſes of the true GoD, was in leſs Dan- 
_ ger of being corrupted, and therefore not only its Uri/ity 
was longer pre/erved, but likewiſe its Profeſſo-s were in 
leſs Danger of being debaſed, than in other Countries 
where trifling or immoral Applications of the Art en- 
ſued. Conſequently, the Rulers of the People could 
have no Temptation to quit any Part of that Charater 
or Office, which till maintained its priitine Uſe and 
Dignity. Accordingly, we find, that from Moſes down 
to SOLOMON, during a Period of at leaſt a thouſard 
Years, the complex CharaQter of Legi/lator and Bard of 
ten appeared in the moſt diſtinguithed Leaders of their 
State, and from firſt to laſt remained unbroken. Mc» 
SES, their firſt great Lawgiver, led the Song of Tri- 
umph, on the Overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red- 
Sea [þ] ; Mirtam, a diſtinguiſhed Propheteſs, led: the 
female Dance and Choir, on the ſame Occaſion [:]. 
While the J«4ges ruled in IsRatr, this complex Of- 
fice ſtill remained. DzBoRan 1s an Inſtance of this 
Truth : She judged ISRAEL ; and ſung her noble Song 
of Triumph, on the Death of Siszra and JaBin. 
We-find, that whoever was raiſed to the Station of a 
Fudge, or Chief, was commonly inveſted not only with 


[+] Exopus. [/] Ibid. 
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the prophetic but the Zard-/ike CharaQer : For we know, 
that the Prophets generally ſung their prophetic Rap- 
tures tothe Harp 14]. In Afeer-times, when Savur, 
was eleQted King, -he too aſſumed at once the prophetic 
and muſical Office. The Songs and bard-like Powers 
_ of Davin, his kingly Succeſſor, are too well known 
to need an Illuftration. The ſame muſical and poetic 
CharaQer maintained its Union with that of Ki-g, in 
his Son SoLOoMON ; Whoſe Songs, we are told, were 
no leſs'than a thouſand and frve, Afﬀter him the com- 
plex Office of Legiſlator and Bard ſeems to have /epa- 
rated : "The peculiar Cauſes which had fo long upheld 
_ it in the Jew State, now began to ceaſe : For Ids 
Jatry more and more prevailed, Manners became cor- 
yp, and public Miſery and Ruin enſued. The Pre- 
pets and Bards were now no longer found in the Courts 
of Kings, -or among the Rulers of the People : Yet 
{till they.continued to throw out the Emanations of 


prophetic and moral Truth, accompanied with the En- 


thuſiaſm of Sexg, in the more retired, and yet uncor- | 
rupt Situations of private Life: And ſuch were the 
ater Prophets, whoſe Writings ſtill remain in Scripture. 
_ As this appears to be a true Analyſis of the State of 
Muſic among the ancient HeBxews ; it will now lead 
us to an ealy Solution of a Fat which hath been re- 
garded as myſterious by ſoine of the-Learned ; © That 
*< while moſt other Nations had'their Bards or Poets ; 
*< the Jews, though their ' Compoſitions are uncom- 


___ ** monly ſublime, never had any Potts by Proftfion, nor 


*«-evena Wotd-in their Language which denotes the 
««< CharaQer {/).” The Principles heregiven afford a 
clear Solution of this Singularity. Their Prophets were 
Indeed their Bards ; and appear to have been inveſted 
with all the Dignity belonging to that Office in'its-moſt 
honoured State. But as the Almighty Gop, and thegreat 
Events of his Providence, were the continued Otjed of 
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their Songs ; ſo, the poetic or muſical CharaQer was but 
ſecondary to the religious : Therefore the Name of Bard 
was ſwallowed up and loft in the higher Title of © The 
© PROPHET of the MosT Hicn.” Sy 


$SRCT: Xt: 
Of the State of Muſic and Poetry in ancient Rome. 


E have now traced the Progreſs of Melody and 
| ' Song, through the moſt remarkable Periods of 
thoſe various Nations, in which their Ri/e, Union, and 
Progreſs was native and original, Let us now view them 
in their more <weat, borrowed, and ſeparate State ; This 
Inquiry will bring- us down to our own Times : And 
here we muſt occaſionally quit the ancient Names of 
Melody and Song ; and ſometimes adopt thoſe Titles 
which the two Arts (now ſeparate) received in the later 
Ages of Greece, and which they have ever fince re- 
tained among the poliſhed Nations of Eurore, I mean 
thoſe of Mus1c and PotxTrRy. 69 
The firſt Flight which Mufic and Poetry took from 
Greece was to Roms : For in this imperial City, 
they were:not native. "The Cauſes of this original De-- 
fe, together with the State and Progrefſions of theſe 
Arts at Rome, on their Arrival from Gzxeect; will 
make the SubjeCt of this Setion.  _ | 
"The only Cauſe that hath- been aſſigned .for the 
Want of Muſic and Poetry among the Romans in the 
early Ages of the Republic, hath been ** that their 
** Attention to War and Conqueſt ſwallowed up all 
** other Regards ; and therefore Muſic and Poetry were 

** of courſe negleQted.” This Reaſoning might hold, 
_ if theſe Arts'made no more than a mere Amuſement in 
the early Ages, as they generally do in the /ater Periods 
of a State. But as it appears in the Courſe of this 
Diſſertation, that Melody and Song are the natural 
| | G 2 .* "Produce 
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Produce of ſavage Life, however warlike ; that. the 


 _ Continuance of this warlike CharaQter tends rather to - 


heighten than _—_ their Power ; and that the 
Hiftory of Human Nature confirms this Truth ; We 
muſt therefore ſeek for this peculiar Defe& in ſome 
other, and more hidden Cauſe. ny Dn” 
There is a Principle which relates to the Eftablih- 
ment and CharaQter of Co/omtes, which will hereafter 
-appear attended with extenſive Conſequences, and 
which will afliſt us in unfolding the true Pandaticn of 
this Nefe&. | EE Fans ah es 
Melody, Dance and Song, being the natural EffeQs of 
favage Manners continuing through ſeveral Apes, it 
muſt follow, that Colonies will in general be found to 
_ poſſeſs them in a very imperfeQ State. For Colonie: 
are ſeldom ſent out, till that early Period is paſt, when 
the Legiſlator's and Bard's CharaCter are wnited in the 
_ fame Perſon. Hence, the Leader of the new Colony 
not being poſſeſſed of the poetic and muſical Enthu- 
_ fiaſm, can neither have Ability nor Hclinarion to inſti] or 
propagate theſe Arts among his Followers. Thus the 
firſt leading Flame of Enthuſiaſm is quenched : And 
the inferior Ranks, being bufied in the Aﬀairs of their 
new Settlement, have not that Leiſure which the un- 
employed Savage State affords, to turn their Attention | 
on theſe natural Pleaſures: For Colonies of Men ſel- 
| dom depart from their native Country, unleſs when 
driven by ſome Kind of Necefizty: And therefore mult 
betake themſelves, for Subſittance, either to [ndyfiry 
. or War, The laſt of theſe was the chief Occupation 
of the Roman State: And thus, not becauſe they were 
a warlike People, but becauſe they were a needy Colony, 
the mufical Arts which were ſo powerful in early Gree cs, 
were ſo weak in early Rome. T7 
This Obſervation will hold true of moſt other Coun- 
tries peopled by foreign Nations after a certain Period 
of Civilization. Thus CarTHace was a Colony 
which went out from TyxE: And Mufic, which was 
of Weight in the native City, was of no Conſideration 
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in the deſcendant State. Thus again, the Iris, Welch, 
and Scots, are ſtriftly natives ; and accordingly, have 
a Muſic of their own: The Zngiih, on the contrary, 
are a foreign Mixture of late-eſtabliſhed Colonies ; and 
as 2 Conſequence of this, have #o native Mufic. He. 
who would find the original Mufic of EncLanD, muſt 
ſeek itin WaLes. Ty RR > Sg Eg 
. Here, then, appears the true Cauſe of this Defe&t 
In the early Ages of Rome. So ignorant were the. 
Trojan Founders of the Empire in the muſical Arts, 
that they had not even the firſt Rudiments of Song : 
For we are told by a learned Roman, that when AAntzas 
brought the Images of the Gods to Shore, *© the Wo- 
 ** men howled and danced at the Solemnity [m].” 
The Hiftory of the muſical Arts in Rome confirms: 
this general Principle: Their Muſic and Poetry was: 
always borrowed and adopted; Let us trace its Progreſs: 
through the ſeveral ſucceeding ages. . 
- Numa PomeiLivs firſt introduced theſe Arts into» 
the Roman religious Ceremonies. Had he been a Na- 
tive of Rome, he had been a clear Exception to the 
Principle here given: But inſtead of overturning, 
he confirms it: For he was a retired, philoſophic,. 
and illuſtrious Sabine: And the Sa/ian Priefts- which: 
he eſtabliſhed, were Muſicians or Bards, who had been. 
brought by Evanper from Arcadia into ITaLy [z]. 
Thus, the Salian Songs were not native, but tran-- 
/planted into Rome. Ea: ND FED, 
We find no farther Progreſs in the muſical and po-- 
etic Arts, for many Ages: Save only, that a vague 
Rumour prevailed 1n the later Periods of the Common-- 
wealth, that in ancient Times it had been uſual to ſing. 
the Praiſes of great Men at Feaſts ſo], : 
The aext Progreſſion of the muſical Arts in Rome, 
was the Adoption of the Thuſcan Shews: Theſe, as- 
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Livy informs us, were called in from ETruxis dy- 
ring a fatal Peſtilence, with a View of appealing the 
_ angry :Gods [p]. The borrowed Flame was ſoon 
caught and-ſpread among, the Roman Youth ; who by 
Degrees gave Foice to the mute Aion of the Thuſcans. 
To theſe the Azellane Plays ſucceeded: ; being in the 
ſame manner b0r70wed and adopted by the Roman-People 
from the Osc1, a neighbouring Province ; Both theſe, 
andthe Thuſcan Shews ſeem: to have been native in their 
refpeCtive DiſtriQts ; and therefore we need go no far- 
ther in Queſt. of their true Origin, than to the un- 
| taught Progreſſion: and Separation of Melody, Dance, 
and Song : But on their firſt Entrance into Rome, 
theſe dramatic ſhows were no longer in their natural, 
but in an ingrafted State. The firſt Idea, then, of 
_ Comedy was caught by Hadoption in this Republic : Here, 
as in the Adoption of the Salian Songs, they were mere _ 
Imitators. And thus, contrary to the natural Courſe: 
of Things (as we have proved above [q]) Coredy had, 
by Accident, an Eftabliſhment prior to Tragedy in an- 
_ cient Roms. © EO V3 Kg | TY 
As it-appears that in the firſt Periods of theatrical 
and dramatic Repreſentation, it is natural for the Poet 
to af a Pait in his own Plays [r]; ſo Livivs An- 
DRONICUS, the firſt known dramatic Poet of Rows 
[-],* maintained this natural Union of the Poet and Adder, 
which he had received from the adopted Shews. But 
ſo little were theatrical Repreſentations . the Effect of 
Nature at Rome, and ſo much were they received as 
mere Shews of Plea/are and Amwement, that even at . 
| this early Period an unexampled Separation commen- 
ced ; a Separation more abſurd than any that had ta-. 
ken Place in Gxxzecr. For now, © Livivs aQting 
*<' his own Play — to the Cuſtom of the Times, 
*« was compelled by the People to repeat ſome favou-- 


| h Liv. Hit. 1. vii. [g] SeQ. vii. [r] Se. vi. 
[5] Art. 26. | | 
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« rite Paſſages, till his Voice grew hoarſe : On which, 
« he obtained Leave to ſubſtitute a Slave to fing the. 
« Poem along with the Mufician, while he. himſelf 
« performed the 44ion in dumb Shew [z].” Thus an 
abſurd Separation. was eſtabliſhed; and continued fo 
eſtabliſhed through the ſucceeding Ages of the Roman 
Empire [#}. Hence Rosc1vus himſelf, of whom. the 
| World hath heard ſo much, was often no more than 
an Imitator by mure Aﬀtion. We may ſafely pronounce 
it impoſſible that- this Separation could have come on, 
unlefs the theatric Repreſentations had already dege- 
 nerated into. & mere Amuſement. When a ſave was 
permitted to fng the Poem, we may be ſure the chief. 
Attention was turned on the Ge/ticulation of the Aer. 
That which in a ſound State of things had been ſubor- 
dinate, was. now become principadl. SW 3} 
| However, the theatrical Shews. in this Period ſeem 
to have had little Effe& ;- the Manners of the People 
continuing much the ſame with thoſe of more ancient 
Times. After the Succeſſion of a few-Ages, the prin- 
_ Cipal Progreflions came on ; and theſe aroſe from their 
Acquaintance with, and their Conqueſt of Gzre cs. 
As this Event happened many Yew after the mu» 
fical Arts had loſt their Union, their proper Ends, 
_ and original Genzus in the Mother-Country ; fo it was ' 
natural, that the Romans (now verging towards a De- 
cline of Manners) ſhould greedily borrow and adopt 
them, in that /eparate, imperfeft, and perverted State, 
which theſe Arts held when the Greeks were conque- 
red by. the Romans. Let us therefore trace them from 
their firſt to their laſt Progreſſions in Rowe ; where 
we ſhall fi1d, that from being of mere Amuſement or 
little Utility, they degenerated by Degrees into'Things 
In the early Periods of Gre ect, the Poet compo-. 
ſed the Melody for his Plays: In the Decline of the- 
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Gre States, the Melody was the diſtin Labour of 
aYother Perſon [a]. This Separation the Romans main- 
ained: A ConduQ natural among thoſe who conſi- 
Yered. theſe Arts as the Inſtruments of Pleaſure only. 
he necefſary Conſequence of this was the gradual 

- IntroduCtion of an effeminate and luxuriant Melody ; 

_ of which both Cictro [u] and Horacs [x] in their 

_ reſpeQtiye Times complain. REY 

: In Conſequence of theſe, a new and fatal Separation 
epſued. The Player, who in the uncorrupted Ages of 
GREECE was often of the fir/# Rank in the Republic, 

was generally of /awi/þ Birth at Rome ; and was by Law 
excluded from the Freedom of the City [7]. 

- A whimſical Change was made in the Form of the 
Maſque: For in order to give a Yariety of Expreſſicn, 
which became neceſſary as the Fable of their Comedy 

_ grew more complicated, the two Sides were marked with 
&:fferent Paſſions. *©** The Father, who is a principal 
{© CharaQer in the Comedy, as heis ſor.etimes pleaſed, 

© and ſome'imes angry, hath one of his Eyebrows 

_** even, and the other raiſed aloſt: and the Roman 
«« Actors take Care to ſhew that Side of the Maſque to 
«© the Audience which ſuits with his preſent Temper [z].” 

With Reſpe@ to the Sabje#s of their Tragedy, they 
were here no leſs mere Imitators. For although they 
had .one Species in which their own Great Men were 
the Heroes of the Poem, yet even this was not original, 
but altogether built on the Grecian Model. - But farther, 
we learn from Horace, that the moſt approved Sub- 

jets were thoſe which were drawn from Homezx's 
Poems. He gives this as a Rule to the Poets of his 
Time and Country ; © That to throw the Fables of the 
«« Iliad into tragic Scenes is a ſafer and better PraCtice, 
«*« than to attempt Subje&s yet untouched.” A Pal- 


[#] See above, ScR. vi. Art 35. [9] De Leg: 
Li. {x} Bai. ad Pi © 
[5] Liv. Hip. 1. xxiv. ſz] QuinT1L, Inf, 1. ii. c. 11. 
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ſage which contains the cleareſt Proof, that Tragedy 
was now ſeparated from its higheſt Purpoſes ; and that 


' the great Ends of this Poem, which gave it ſo much. 
| Pazwer in Greece, were utterly loſt- to the. Roman. | 


People. _ FA Rf ITDGE Fry lip op 
The primary Applications of Tragedy being thus lit- 
tle known in Rome, even on its firſt Admiſſion ; we 
cannot-wonder that it became a weak: and languid A- 
muſement : Eſpecially, among a People whoſe Manners 
were now finkmg into That CharaQeer which tended to - 
give Come4y the Aſcendant, as in the declining Period of 
the Greek States. Thus the true Cauſe appears, why 
Comedy was cultivated ſo much more than Tragedy, in. 
every Period of this Republic. _ 5 
The Og or hymnal Species ſeems to have. been as ef-- 
feftually-ſeparated from the Ends of Public Utility, as 
the Tragic Poem. . Horace-often declares his Inability - 
to attempt any thing Great in this Kind. "The general 
_ CharaQter of his Odes correſponds much with. his own. 
Sentiment : They are always elegant, ſeldom majeſtic: . 
His lrreligzon even. diſqualified him from excelling 1n the . 
higheft Species of the Oce:; For of this, we have ſeen, 
Religion maſt be the Olje&t: And although there .be a 
rariety of fine moral Apophthegms, and. frequent Allu-- 
ſfions to the public State of Rome.; yet theſe are always. 
checked, and made-/ibſerw:ent tothe Favour of Mz ce-- 
Nas and AuGUsTus.. Ina Word, they are but /ecor- 
aary : Urbanity of Sentiment, Elegance of Phraſe, and : 
— Compliment to his Maſters, were manifeſtly his firſt - 
jet. P76 1 TS 
With Regard to the CharaCter of the famed Romar + 
Epic Poem ; notwithſtanding the inordinate Praiſes that ' 
have been-laviſhed- on Vizeit's Zneid, it may with 
Truth be affirmed, that neither the original nor. /egi/la- 
tive Spirit of, ancient Greece appear with any uni- - 
form - Splendor through the Courſe of. this. celebrated 
Work. Elegant in Diction, a Maſter in Rythm and 
Numbers, nervous in Figurez, majeſtic in Deſcription, . 
pathetic in tragic Incidents, ſtrong in the Delineation 
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of CharaQer, accompliſhed in all the ſecondary Qual:- 
ties of an Epic Poet ; yet ftill VirxGiL wanted that all- 
comprehenfive Genius which alone can canceive and 
ſtrike out a great original Epic Plan, no lefs than that 
independent Greatneſs of Soul which was quenched by 
the » winous Policy of the Times, and which alone can 
animate true Genius to a full Exertion of its Powers in 
the Cauſe of public Virtze and Mankind. "Through 
the firſt of theſe DefeQs, the Zxeid abounds with: In- 
_ cidents that are borrowed, uncannected, broken, and 
 1]]-placed ; through the ſecond, though here and there 
the Spirit of general Legi//ation appears, yet the- great 
SubjeQs peculiarly relative to the Roman State, the Glo- 
ries of the Republic, the Atehiewvements of its Heroes, all 
theſe are caſt into Shades, and ſeen as through a Ye! ; 
while the frongef Lights ani higheft Colourings of his 
Pencil are proflituted to the Vanity of the ruling Tyrant. 
* As both the Ode and Epic had thus degenerated from 
their original CharaQter in GrEEce, fo we ſhall find 
that the Recitation of them kept Pace with'this ſpurious 
Birth. We have already ſeen, that in the more early 
Periods of the Greek Republics, their Poems were ſung | 
ro the ſurrounding Audience for the important Ends of 
"Religion, Morals, and Polity. In Rome, as 1a the later 
Pertods of Grxeece, we find the Soxg brought down 
'to Recitation, and theſe great Purpoſes ſwallowed up and 
_ Joſt in the Yanity and Self-Impertance of the Poet. 
Hence we find their beſt Writers declaring thetr Di{- 
like to the PraQtice of pxblic Recitation, becauſe Flat- 
tery was now become the Food. of every reciting Poe- 
taſter. The whole Farce-and Foppery of this PraQtice, 
which was indeed no other than the ſpurious Iffue of 
the old Grecian Song-Feaft, is given at large by Voss1- 
us, to whom, for Brevity's Sake, we refer [a].. 1 
The muſical Arts, being thus /eparated, and pervert> {| 
ed from their proper Ends, no. Wonder that we hear i0- 
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little of their being applied to the Education of r out, : 


in any Period of ancient Roms. 


On the contrary, as Manners and vrininlls grew > 
more profligate, along wi hy er inordinate growing ' 
mpire ; ſo the Genius of. 

the poerec and muſical Arts kept Pace. with- them. - 
Poem, which in the Days of ancient Gxzece had been 
the Handmaid of Virtue, was now declared to. be the: 
Bawd of Licentiouſneſs ; and to write imnmodeſt Verſes" 
| was held a blameleſs Pratice [5]. Thus the Art ſunk. 
ſo low, that the Name. of Poet, was held unworthy a- 


Power and Luxuries of the 


Man of Age or Dignity [c]. 'The mimetic and muſical 
Arts grew not only an intolerable Burthen, but became 
_ at length: of moit pernicious Influence on: the. State: 
The Attention to. the mimetic Art was now; carried to-- 
a moſt ridiculous Extreme. Cictro,Jinforms us, that 
the. Players praCtifed ſeveral Years, before. they ver-- 
tured upon the Stage: [4] : That the AQors; in Imi-- 
tation of the degenerate Greeks, gradually awakened 
their Powers of Speech+-in the Morning, leſt by too-- 
ſadden an- Exertion they ſhould endanger the Voice {e].: 
They gargled the "Throat with a Compoſition proper” 
for the Purpoſe : And the Methods'of. 1nanaging. and. 
| improving the Voice were now formed jnto/a ſeparate 
 Science{f]. Ina Word, Livy.complains, that ** an. 
_ « Amuſement which was harmleſs in its-Beginnings, 
« had now grown. to- ſuch a Madneſs of Expence; 


*« that the wealthieſt Kingdoms were hardly eqyel *oy 


BY 0 It > Hog 
1n the later Periods the Miſchief OM Rill more in-- 
tolerable : For now, the ſerious Arts were. cultivated 


by Few : Nothing was heard but light and effeminate 
Muſic : The hath took the PhlGDpher: $: Tice 3 z: the. 


[5]C aflum decet of Poctam : Tofes Perkiculos nibil neceſſe 
oft. [c] Turge «ft Senem Verſus ſcribere. [d] Cc. de 
| ons, 1.3. [] Ibid. [f] PerRSIUS. Sa. ' TN 
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_ Libraries were ſhut up ; and the general Attention was 
_ turned upon muſical Inſtruments proper to accompan 
and ſuſtain the Gefticulation of the AQtors The Ef- 
feQs of this Diflolute Taſte ſoon appeared : For Qv1x- 
 TIL1AN tells us, that © the effeminate and immodeſt 
_ «©. Muſic of the Stage had no inconfiderable Part in de- 
« ftroying that fmall Degree of manly CharaQer 
*« which had been left among them [4] 
The Evil till increaſed : So that in the Time of Ne- 
x0, © The City ſwarmed with Pantomimes: Every 
n Oy *Houſe now became a Theatre; and the 
«Huſband and Wife contended, which ſhould moſt. 
«© ſucceſsfully proſiitute themſelves to the Fawour of the 
«K 4fors (#].” | TRE IE 
' There 4s a Time, when Nature ftruggles hard to free 
_ herſelf from peecant and deadly Humours. This 
Time was now come at Rome ; but it came too late: 
The Body politic was expiring, and was not able to 
ſhake off the Evil: The Pantomimes were twice ex- 
pelled ; | but ſtill returned again [4]. At length, the 
 barbarous Nations of the North broke in upon the dy- 
ing Empire. TorT1La attacked and pillaged Rows: 
The degenerate Arts ſunk with the degenerate City : 
And the Patrician Ladies, who lately had revelled a- 
midft the Spoils of a ſubjeted Word, now begged be- 
fore their own Doors. $ | —_ 
The extravagant Paſſion of ſome of their later Em- 
perors for the muſical Arts, and theſe too of the moſt 
_ debauched and profligate CharaQers, particularly Ca- 
' LIGULA and Nero, is too well known to need a Deli- 
neation: This Effay is not intended as a Hiſtory of 
Fas, but an Inveſtigation of the Cauſes that produced 
them. On this Subjea, therefore, there is one Cir- 
cumſtance which may demand our attention. We 
have ſeen above, that the firſt original Legiſlators tur- 
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\ned their Attention ſtrongly on the muſical Arts ; and 
we now find, that the abandoned Rulers of a decayn 
Empire adopt them with no leſs Eagerneſs : Doth not 
this Contrariety of FaQts feem to ſhake ſome of the 
Principles which we. have attempted to eſtabliſh ? So 
| far from this, that it confirms them : For in both In-_ 
| ſtances, Mufic was made ſub/ervient to the Views or rul- 
ing Paſſions of thoſe who /e4'the People. The honeſt 
Legiſlators of early Times employed it for the Ends of 
public Utility ; the profligate Emperors abuſed it to 
the Purpoſes of Licentiouſneſs. Among the former, 
by a legitimate Uſe, it became the Inſtrument of ef- 
tabliſhing Commonwealths: Among the latter, by a 
perverted Application, it ſhook the Foundations of th 
ire: Oxyngvus drew the barbarous Tribes from 
"Theft, Adultery, and Murder, by his Songs and Lyre : 
Nexo plundered his Patricians of their Eſtates to load 
his Muſicians with Wealth ; and amidſt the forced Ac- 
clamations of a corrupted Theatre, violated a veſtat 
Virgin on the Stage. | Ln 
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Of the State and Separati on of Mufic and Poetry among 
the poliſhed Nations of Eurore through the Succeeding 
Ages, SES | ” 


7 U S the muſical and poetic Arts ſunk along 
| with the Roman Empire.—But Mankind, emerg- 

Ing from the Ruins of Luxury, Profligacy, and Invaſion, 
are of a different CharaQter from that of human Nature 
ariſing from mere. Barbarity into, Civilization. We 
| have traced the natural Progreſs of theſe Arts in the 
laſt of theſe ; but from the former, nothing conſiſtent 
or ſteady can ariſe.. The Views, Manners, Principles, 
and Paſhons of a furious Conqueror, meeting and-mix- 
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ing with thoſe of a ſubdued and. abandoned People,. 


| producing ſuch a Compound of diſſimilar and contend- 
ing Cauſes, as approach in their EffeQts to the Appear-. 
ance of mere Chance or Fortune. ES 
| But the Circumſtance moſt worth remarking is this, 
that in ſuch a Period, all the natural Seeds and Prin-- 
ciples of the -muſical Arts are loſt. The whole /oal 
Fabrice of Religion, Polity, and Morals, is commonly. 
ſunk in the general Ruin ; and a barbarous Conqueror: 
followed by an enraged Soldiery, who have. left their 
_ own Country to: invade another, have generally. the- 
_ FYices of Savages, without their Yirtues: HS IDG 


* 


. Hence the:mu/fical Arts could not ariſe from the Ruins. 
of the Roman Empire, but from the ineffeQual Prin- 
_ Ciple of mere Imitation. They wanted that native 

Force, and Vigour which: had given them ſo free and. 
. fall a Growth in ancient GxEE ce. ES 
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_ Such therefore-being the Birth of the modern Poezry- 
and Mufic of Eurores ;- having been the caſual Oft- 
ſpring of the corrupted Roman Arts, which were them-. 
ſelves no more than partial Imitations of the Greek, in. 
their State of Separation and Weakneſs ; -no wonder if. 
the modern Tranſcript be inferiar, not only to the Origi- 
_ but the toe we R | _ 
-his-general Principle being given, we might per-- 
haps ws our Inquiry ns : hgh the Jens. Za 
cular Inveſtigation--to the good Senſe and Judgment of. 
Mankind : But to give all poſſible -Satisfa&tion on a. 
SubjeQ which may by ſome be regarded as a_Matter of 
Curioſity, we ſhall trace the Riſe and Progreſs of theſe. 
Arts in their chief Appearances, ſo far as they have 
Relation+to each other. | | 
Before the Roman Empire fel} ' to. Ruin, .its Rulers : 
_ took Care to the utmoſt of their Power, to extirpate. 
the native Muſic of the barbarous Countries which they 
conquered. Of this JuLivs Casar, AMMianus 
MaxcELLINUs and. SUETON1UsS inform us. This. 
was 2 high Stroke of Policy : For their native Songs 
being (as in ancient Gzze ce) the Repoſitory of their. 
A. : >. ©: x. 1 WOUIOUS - 
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Religious and Polirical Syſtem, nothing could ſo effec- 
tually - /abdue the Minds of theſe Barbarians, as the 
Baniſhment or DeſtruQion of their Bards and Druid. 
We have already ſeen Epwasd the Firſt of EncranD 
ating the ſame Tragedy in WaLes, on the ſame Prin» 
o; 1) | ES \Y 4 6.3 aged ET Fo oP 
, On the Revival of Learning, the three greater Kinds 
of Poetry were in ea org neceſſarily divorced 
from Mufic. For the Greek and Roman Poets being the 
only approved Models, could be read and imitated by 
Scholars only. Thus, the Art which in ancient Gxetce 
had been the genuine Effe& of natural Enthuſiaſm,and, 
aided by a native and correſpondent Melody, had been 
delivered to the People by the inraptured Bard, could 
now be ſtudied and attained only by the /equeftered Few, 
who were ſwallowed up by a literary Application, of- 
ten ignorant of the Powers of Muſic, and little ac- 
uainted with Society and Mankind. —Hence the Epic 
Poet (the Manners of the Times likewiſe forbidding [/]) 
could no longer appear at the Place of publick Con-. 
courſe, with his Lyre and feſtal Robes, to charm the 
liſtening Audience with his legiſlative Songs ; but re- 
tired to the Cloſer, and with a more compoſed Mien. 
delivered his Inſpirations in written. Verſe, for the 
Pleaſure, Admiration, and Inſtruction of Mankind. 
— This might have been indured : Becauſe ſome of the 
general Ends of that calmer Species may: be. obtained- 
| by a Home-application. But the misfortune was, that. 
even Tragedy and Ode, Whoſe End is to ſhake. the Soul- 
with-Terror, Pity, or. Joy, by a theatrical Exhibition [m], 
OHA CEL ane and. 


F/] See below, SeQ iti. Po. 
[mm] It hath become a-favourite Topic amony cer- 
tain- Perſons, to decry. the theatrical Exhibition of - 
Tragedy, as an obje& below the Ambition-of a Poet: 
Whether. any faſt1dious: tragic. Muſe hath privately 
knocked at the Noor of the "Theatre, and been refu/ed 
Admittance, we. ſhall not here affirm : But it belongs to- 

| | our. 
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and the Powers of Mufic ;—even theſe, in many [n- 

ſtances and in different Periods, were divorced from their 

Affifiant Arts, and became the /anguid Anmſement of the 

Cloſet. For being often written by retired and ſpecu- 

lative men, unacquainted with the Workings of the hu- 

man Soul, and attending only to the external Form 

and poetic Ornaments of the Greek Drama ; their Va- 
nity hath been either to /ear or dive into Ob/curity, to 
ſubſtitute mere /magery in the place of Paſſion, to 
lan and write in a co/d Style, ſo far removed from 
Nature, as to be incapable of a-/iving Repreſentation ; 
ina Word, to compoſe Tragedzes that cannot be-a&ed, 
and Odes that cannot be ſung. Ei TS 

This falſe Taſte in Ode-awriting hath ſo ſtrongly eſta 
| blifhed itfelf in EncLanD, that an Ode of the true Cha- 
rater is ſtiled (by Way of DiſtinQion) Az Ode fer Mu-- 


our SubjeQ to ſhew on what Foundation the theatrical : 
Exhibition makes. an eſſential Part of Tragedy ; and 

that without it, the tragic.Poem is an imperfect Spe-- 
. C768. | | | 
The. Epic. Poem nat only imitates. A&tions,. Senti-- 
memts, CharaQers, and Paſſions ; but likewiſe deli- 

_ neates their. chief external and attendant: Circumſtances. 
of Place, Voice, Countenance, Attitude.and Gefture- . 

And hence a full and perfe& Imitation enſues. In. the 
Dramatic or Tragic Poem, little of this latter Kind can 
| be.admitted without violatirig the Probability-and Power 
of the. Dialogue : On this p oundation, the Neſcripti-- 
on. of theſe external and 'attendant Circumſtances 1s.. 
_neceflarily left to the. condu& of. the AFor ; who 1n. 
theſe Articles, aſſumes the Province of the Poet, and. 
is a real [mitatrer, Hence a dramatic Poem, written, 
but net repreſented, 1s. capitally defeQive in_the great - 
_ Article of Imitation ; and is. therefore a Species efentiall 

imperfe.—ARISTOTLE -hath overlooked- this: capital 
DiſtinQion between the Epic and Tragic. Poem, in his 
Compariſon. of theſe. two Species. Poet. c .xxvi.. 


| fer 
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fic : Of this Kind we have two noble ones in our 
Language, by Dxvypen and Porz : But theſe will be 
conlidcered more at large below. 
_ . As the modern Poetry thus became. often unfit for 
Muſic, ſo from a ſingular Cauſe the Separation was con- 
firmed, and Mufic 1n its Turn became often unfit for. 
Poetry. After many Centuries had paſſed in Dark- 
neſs, GuiDo aroſe : And with a force of Genius fur- 
 paſling that of all his Predeceſſors, invented the Art of 
Counterpoint, or Compoſition m Parts : Yet this very 
_ Circumſtance, which ſeemed to promiſe ſo noble an 
Inproveinent in Muſic, was a ſtrong concurrent Cauſe 
of compleating its Divorce from Poetry. For now, 
infl1 umental Muſic, having aſſumed a new and more 
inviting Form, and being ennobled by the ; churn of 
a Complex and varied Harmony, was introduced as be- 
ing of itfelf a complete Species, independent of Poetry 
or Song. This gave it an artificial and /aboured Turn ; 
while the Compoſer went in —- of curious Har- 
monies, Diſcords, Reſolutions, Fugues, and Canons ; 
and prided himſelf (like the Poet) in a pompous Dif- 
play of Art, to the NegleQ of Expre/fon and true Pa- 
thos. And thus modern Muſic, on its firſt riſe, was in 
a ora divorced from Poetry, Leg:flation, and Mo- 
YAss, Ts 

Theſe Cauſes ſufficiently account for the preſent 
State of the two Sifter Arts, in every inſtance of their 
total Separation. Let us now conſider them in thoſe Si- 
tuations where their Union is indeed in ſome Sort main= 
tained, but this in an improper and ineffeQtual Manner. 
— The four diſtin& Forms in which theſe two Arts tilt 
maintain an imperfe& Union are, 1. The common Song 
or Canzonette. 2. The Opera, or Drama for the Stage. 
3 The Anthem, or Motet, for the Church. 4. The 
Oratorio, or ſacred Drama, Tl 

1. The common Song or Canz:nette hath ſunk from 
the original Dignity which is maintained in ancient 
Greece, from two evident Cauſes. Firſt, 'The Se- 
paration of Muſic and Poetry from their wg =" 

ZE nds, 
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_ Ends, and from each other. naturally prevented the 
modern Poets and Muſicians from confidering this Spe- 
_ Ces as being much worthy of their Attention: Second- 
ly, The nobler Applications of the Song being thus re- 
linquiſhed and loſt, no Wonder if Men of high Sta- 
tion and moral Dignity diſdained the PraQtice of 1t (even 
_ where they had Ability) as being an Obje&t unworthy 
of their Regard. Hence it hath come to paſs, that this 
Species is hardly ſuppoſed to touch on any Subje& re-_ 
Iigious, political, or moral, unleſs it be in 7Jeft [x], 
And thus the reigning Topics of the Sorg are generally. 
Lowe and Wine. The French and Engli/þ have adopted 
both theſe SubjeQs : The Chanſons- & boire of the for- 
mer, and the drinting Catches of the. latter, are Proofs 
of their Jollity rather than Tafte : Yet they clearly 
diſplay the different Characters of the two: Nations. A 
_ parallel Remark might perhaps be: made 0n their” Love- 
Songs: With this Exception, however, that in a Song 
of this Kind, PuxczL hath left us one of the fineſt and 
beſt varied Pieces of muſical Expreflion that ever was - 
compoſed ſo]: And in Juſtice to the preſent Times it | 
mufl be farther obſerved, that in EnGLanD, this. 
Species 18 now ina good Degree reſcued from its for- _ 
mer Indelicacy. 'The /ralians and Scots have chiefly 
turned the Song on the Subje& of Love. With Reſpett. 
to the Poetry, the Italian Cantonettes are moreelegantly 
written than the Scotch, though with leſs Nature. and 
Paſſion. - In the Muſic of the Jralian Canzonettes there 
is little Variety ; They ſoon diſguſt, by their Sameneſs | 
_ of Expreflion:: The Scotch Airs are perhaps the trueſt 
Model of artleſs and pathetic muſical Expreffion, that 
Can be found in the whole Compaſs of the Art. Some 


[z] There are Tome Exceptions to this general Ob- 
ſervation ; but. they take Place chiefly among the V ul- 
_ gar ;'among whom the Ballad Seng commonly retains. 
its moral and political Applications, ER 
[o] From roſy Bowers, &c. 
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of them are ſaid to have been the Compoſition of Da- 
vip Rizzio, who is ſuppoſed to have. ingrafted the 
Italian Regularity and Elegance of Song, on the ori- 
ginal wild and pathetic Manner of the Scots. This 
F radition carries the Appearance of Truth : For the 


' Scotch Airs are of two different Kinds, eafily difſtin- 


guiſhable from each other : 'The one regular, and ſub- 
Je to the rules of Counterpoint: The. other wild and 


defultory, and ſuchas do not eaſily receive the Accom- 


| panyment of a Baſs. 'The firſt of theſe may ſeem to 
have been the Compoſition or Reform of R1zz10 3 
but in the force of Expreſſion and Pathos, the latter 
_ generally excel them: A Circumſtance which proves 
how little the Rules of modern Counterpoint have to 
do with the Powers of Mufic. 0s 
The State of the Opera will deſerve a more particu- 
lar Elucidation:: And to this End we muſt endeavour 
to trace it to. its Origin, which lies in great Meaſure 
hid in Darkneſs. Riccopon1 is of Opinion that 
the firſt ever repreſented, was that which the Doge and 
Sexate of VENICE exhibited for the Entertainment of . 
Hewxy the third of France, in the Year 1574 [p]. 
But this Account is by no means fatisfaftory : For SUL- 


PITIUS, an Italian, ſpeaks of the muſical Drama, as | 


a» Entertainment known in ITALY in the Year 1490 

Hiſtory traces the Riſe of the Opera no farther : 
But a Circumſtance mentioned by SUL? 1T1Us; who was 
a Man of Letters, may ſeem to lead us up to its true 
Origin. He is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been the In- 
ventor of this mufical Drama ; but he ingenuouſlly tells 
us himſelf, that he only revived it [r]. We have ſeen 
above, that the Tragedy of the ancient Greeks was ac- 
companied with Muſic ; that the ſame Union was bor- 
Towed and maintained through the ſeveral Periods ot 


[2] Theat. &c. [9] MenzTzIen des Repreſents | 
fions en Mufique. | (r] ibid 


« 


the 
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the Roman Empire: If therefyre we ſuppoſe, what 
is _—_— probable. that the Form of the ancient 
Tragedy had been ſtil] kept up in ſome retired Part of 
ITaLy, which the Barbarians never conquered ; we 
then obtain a fair Account of the Riſe of the modern 
Opera, which hath ſo much confounded all Inquiry, 

As Venice was the Place where the Opera firſt ap- * 
peared in Splendor, ſo it is highly probable, that there 
the ancient Tragedy had ſlept in Obſcurity, during the 


Darkneſs of the Barbarous Ages. For while the reſt 


of ITaLy was over-run by the Nations from the North, 
the Seas and Moraſſes of Venice preſerved Her alone 
from their Incurſions : Hence, Hittory tells us, the 
People flocked to Venice from every Part of ITaLy : 
Hence the very Form of her Republic hath been main- | 
tained for thirteen hundred Years: And from theſe 
Views of Security, it was natural for the helpleſs Arts 
to ſeek an Aſylum within her Canals, from the Fury 
and Ignorance of a barbarous Conqueror. 
. Other Circumſtances concur, to ftrengthen this O- 
pinion. The Carnival firſt appeared in Dloader; and 
till wears it at Venice, beyond every other Part of 
Irary : Now the Carnival is, in many Circumſtan- 
, almoſt a Tranſcript of the ancient Saturnalia of 
Rows. | | 

In the Venetian Comedy, the Afor wears a Maſque : 
A palpable imitation, or rather Continuance, of the old 
Roman Cuſtom, v ; 

That the modern Opera is no more than a Revival 
of the old Roman Tragedy, and not 1 new-invented Spe- 
cies, will appear ftill more evident, if we conſider, 
that it is an Exhibition altogether out of Nature, and 
repugnant to the univerſal Genius of Modern Cuſtoms 
and Manners. We have ſeen the natural Union of 
Poetry and Muſic, as they riſe in the ſavage State 
nd how this Union forms the tragic Species in the na- 
tural Progreflion of Things. Hence we have dedu- 
ced the muſical Tragedies of ancient Gaezce : But 

in ancient Rowe, it appears, they aroſe merely from 
Es Imitation 
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Imitation and Adoption. Nor could it be otherwiſe ; be- 
cauſe the Romans wanted the firſt ſeeds or Principles 
from whence the muſical Tragedies of the Greets aroſe. 
The ſame Reaſoning takes Place, with ReſpeR to the 
modern Opera : It emerged at a Time, when the ge- 
ner! State of Manners in Euroet could not naturally 
produce it. Had it been the Reſult from Narure, its 
ProduQtion would have been more general. It emer- 
ged in that very City, where moit probably it muſt have 
lain hid : In a City, whoſe other Entertainments are 
evidently borrowed from thoſe of ancient Rome. And 
1f to thete Arguments we add this farther Confidera- 
tion, that the Subjects of the very firſt Operas were 
drawn from the Fables of ancient GxEz ce and Rome 
[4], and not from the Events or Atchievements of the 
Times ; and farther, that ia their Form, they were ex- 
aft Copies of the anciert Drama ; theſe accumulated 

_ Proofs amount to near a Demonſtration, that the Jra- 
lian Opera is but the Reviwa/ of the old Roman Tragedy [r]. 
Such being the Birth of the modern Opera, no Won- 
der it inherits the Weakneſs of its Parent : For we have 
ſeen, that the Roman Tragedy never had its proper Ef- 
fets, conſidered in a legi/ative View ; having been ſe- 
parated from | its important Ends before its Arrival 


from Greece. As therefore it had declined into a 


mere Amuſement when it was firſt adopted by Roms ; 
and as we have ſeen, .that in Proportion as the Roman 


[9] The SubjeRts of the firſt Operas were AroLLo 
and DaynNnE, OxPHEvus and EURIDICE, ALCESTES 
and Arys ; which laſt, in the Title Page of the old- 
eſt extant Edition, is called a mufical Tragedy, 
 [-} As theſe Circumſtances prove that the modern 
Opera is a Revival of the o/d Roman Tragedy ; \o, we 
are led from hence to a probable ConjeQure concern- 
ing the meaſured Recitation of the Roman Tragedians : 
And that it was ſomething of the Nature of modern 
Recitative. ; 


Manners, 
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Manners pow more difſolute, Tragedy ſunk ftill low- 
er in its CharaQeer, till at length it became no more than 
a Kind of mere Subffratum or Groundwork, on which | 
_ the AQtors diſplayed their Abilities in Singing and Ge/ti-. 
_ eulation ; it was altogether natural that it ſhould riſe 
avain in the ſame unnerved and effeminate Form. 
From theſe Cauſes, therefore, we may trace all the 
Features of the modern Opera, however wnnatural and 
_ diftorted they may appear. The Poem, the Mu/ic and 
the Performance, as they now exift in Union, are the 
© manifeſt Effe&s of this ſpurious Origin 
Firſt, That, the Subject of the Poem ſhould, even on 
Its firſt Appearance, -be drawn from Times and Coun- 
tries little intereſting, and Gods and Wonders and ce'e- 
flial Machinery introduced, which neither the Poet 
nor his Audience believed in, could only be the Effet 
of a 6b/ind Principle of Imitation, tending to mere A- 
muſement.—T he eſtabliſhed Separation of the Poet's 
from the Muſician's Art was produQtive of parallel Ef- 
feQs : For the Poet, ambitious only of ſhining in his 
[6 hp0ngs Sphere, became generally more Intent on 
Imagery than Pathos : Or. elfe, inſtead of being prin- 
cipal, he became//ab/ervient to the Compoſer's Views ; 
from whence -aroſe a Motley kind of Poem (calculat- 
ed only for a Diſplay of the Muſician's Art) which de- 
generated by Degrees into'a mere Paſticio, 
- 'Secondly ; the ſame Cauſes account for all the Ab- 
ſurdities of the Muſic. — The Recitative, or perpetual 
muſical Accompanyment in the declamatory Parts, is a 
Praftice ſo much at Variance with modern Manners, 
that it extorted the following Cenſure from a candid + 
- Critic: ** 1 beg Pardon of the Inventors of the muſi- 
« cal Tragedy, a Kind of Poem, as ridiculous as it 1s 
« new.” —** If there be any thing in the World that 
« 'js at Variance with tragic Aion, it is Song.” Phe 
« Opera is the Grote/que of Poetry ; and fo much the 
* more mtolerable, as it pretends to paſs for a re _ 
oe Wy - ErORd «6 Worl 
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« Work (s]” Now if, along with Dactzx, we re- 
| wh the Opera as a modern /wwuention, this Circum- 


ſtance of the perpetual muſical Accompanyment is in- 


deed unaccountabie : But if we regard it asa mere Jmita- 
tion or Continuance of the old Roman Tragedy, and trace 
this upwards to its true Fountain, the Gree# Drama ; 


and again follow his to its original Source, the ſavage 


Song-Feaſt ; we then ſee how naturally theſe extremes 
unite ; and diſcern the rude Melody and Song of the bar- 
barous Greek "Tribes gradually melted into the Refine- 
ments of the modern Opera.—Again, as the Separation 
of the Poet's from the Muſician's Art produced an im- 
proper Po-try ; ſo the Separation of the Muſician's from 
the Poet's CharaQter was produQtive of improper and 
unaffeting Mufic ; For the Compoſer, in his Turn, in- 

tent only on /Gining, commonly wanders into unmean- 
ing Diviſion, and adopts either a delicate and refined, 


or a merely popular Muſic, to -the Negle& of true 


muſical Exprefſhon. Hence, too, the Da Capo had its 
natural Origin: A PraCtice which tends only to tire 
and diſguſt the Hearer, if he comes with an Intent of 


being affeed by the tragic Aion, or with any other 


| View than that of /iftening to a Song [4]. 


[s] Dacizr Rem. fur Ariftote, p. 85. gs 
© [#] The Da Capo, which is ſo ſtriking an Abſurdity 
inthe more modern Operas, was not uſed in thoſe of 


older Date. Even CoLonna, who lived about the 
middle-of the ſixteenth Century, employed it not ; as 

appears by one of his Operas performed at the Acade-_ 
my-in BoLoGna, A. D. 1688. But in an Opera of 


'O/4'ScarLaTT1 (intitled La Theodora) compoſed in 
1693, the Da Capo '1s found, though 'not in all his 
Songs. Afﬀeer that Period, -the Uſe of it ſeems to have 
become general : 'For in an Opera of Gasyarini (in- 
titled 1/ Tartaro nella China) compoſed in 1715, the 
'Da-Capo is found in-every Song. | | 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, with Regard to the Performance of the Ope. 
ra.,— The theatrical Repreſentation is of a Piece with 
the Poetry and Muſic : For, having been regarded, 
from its firſt Riſe, more as an Aﬀeair ot aſtoniſhing Shew 
_ than of affeQiing Reſemblance, it is gaudy, flaunting, 
and unnatural. The Singers (like the Poer and Muj.- 
cian) being conſidered merely as ObjeQs of Amule- 
ment, no Wonder if their Ambition ſeldom reacheth 
higher than the Diſplay of an artificial Execution — 
| As a Conſequence of theſe Principles, the Caftrati 
were introduced into all Sorts of CharaQers, in ſpite 
| of Nature and Probability ; and ftill continue to repre- 
ſent Heroes and Stateſmen, Warriours and Women.— 
The flouriſhed Cloſe or Cadence aroſe naturally from 
| the ſame Sources : From a total Negle& of the Subje& 
and Expreſſion, and an Attention to the mere Circum- 
ſtance of Execution only.—The frequent Encore, or 
Demand of the repeated Performance of particular 
Songs was the natural Effe& of the ſame Cauſes. No 
Anence demands the Repetition of a pathetic Speech 
in Tragedy, though performed in the fineſt Manner, be- 
cauſe their Attention is turned on the Subjet of the 
Drama: Thus if the Audience were warmed by the 
| Subje of an Opera, and zo0k Part in the main Aim 
of the Poem, the Encore, inſtead of being defireable, 
would generally G/gu/ : But the whole being confider- 
ed as a mere muſical Entertainment, and the tragic Ad&i- 
on commonly forgot, the artificial Performance of a Song 
| became naturally a chief Obje&t of Admiration, and 
the Repetition of it a chief Q5ze& of Requeſt. | 
Thus the whole Farrago of the modern Opera ſeems 

reſolved into its clear and evident Principles ; And 
hence the Subjef, the Mufic, the Aion, the Dreſs, the 
Execution, Decorations, and Machinery, are ſuch a glar- 
.ing Compound of trifling and abſurd /mprobabilities, 
that the zragic Influence 1s over/aid and 7s of nor is It | 

oflible for any, impartial and rational Spectator to. take 
Þart in the dramatic AQion, or be zved by the i/- 


feigned Diſtreſs. | 
Let 


- 


—_ 
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| Let not the Writer be thought to derogate from the 
Ability or Merit of all the Poets, Muficians, and Singers, 
who devote their Labours to the -Opera. He knows there 
| are Exceptions in each of theſe Departments [7]. Neither 
let him be ſuppoſed to cenſure the Opera, as an Enter- 
tainment unworthy all Attention, conſidered as a mere 
Amuſement : On the contrary, whoever is inclined to - 
hear a Succeſſion of Symphonies and Songs, ſet off with all 
the Decorations that can dazzle the Eye, and all the Re- 
finement of Execution that can inchant the Ear, let him 
attend the Opera, and he will find his Tafte highly gra- 
tifed. But this Inquiry aims at a far more”. important pur- 
poſe : Its Intention is, to point out the Union, the Pozw- 
ers and primary Ends of Poetry and Mufic : And when the 
modern Opera is viewed in this Light, the Writer pre- 
ſumes, its Defets are too conſpicuous to admit a Vin- 
dication;.- 5-5 Sn 
'Tis faid, indeed, that the Weakneſs and Impropriety of 
this Entertainment is chiefly found in foreign Countries, 
where the 1tal/ian Poetry and Muſic are not native ; but 
that in ITaLy, its Power and Influence are conſiderable, 
_ This the ſenſible Rousseav affirms in his Differtation on 
the French and [talian Muſic. But particular and well 
atteſted FaQts are ſtubborn Things, and will not-bend to 
eneral Afirmations : And of this FaQ, the concurrent 
eſtimony of all obſervant "Travellers aſſures us ; That in 


S the [italian Theatre, the Seats of the chief Hearers reſem- 


ble ſo many ſeparate Apartments, where the Nobility ſit bs 
retired, converſing on indifferent SubjeQs, and regardleſs 
of the Progreſs of the Drama, till ſome celebrated Singer 
comes upon the Stage ; and then, and then only, enſues 
a Burſt of Rafture, of Brawo's, Encores, and Applauſe. 
The Paſſion, therefore, thus expreſſed on this Occaſion, is 
evidently the Effet, not of a true Feeling of the Subjet 
or tragic Afton, which 1s entirely di/regarded, but (as in 
the later Periods of ancient Rome) of an extragant Ad- 
miration of the Singer's Ability and Art. 


[/] Some of METAasTas10's and QuinauLT's Operas 
are fine Tragedies in three Acts, Wes 
h H 3. The. 
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3- The modern State of the Ant hem, Moter, or Hy, 
comes next under Conſideration.— With Reſpe& to the 
ſacred Poetry that hath ever been uſed in the Chriſtian 
Church, it is various in different Countries. It appears that 
in ITALyY, it hath been an allowed. Cuſtom trom the 
earlieſt Apes, to permit the Admiſſion of Hymns or Motets 
as a Part of divine Service. This Practice, in Courſe of 
'Time,: produced wild and incoherent Compoſitions : For 


| the poetic CharaQter being ſeparated from the muſical ; 


the Compoſers, little {killed in the Art of Poetry, and yet | 


conſidering themſelves as Principals, have often formed 


their Motets of Sentiments and Paſſions inconſiſtent with 
each other [zu]. Another Separation here, too, enſued : I 


mean the total Separation of Sen/e from Sound : For theſe 


Motets are generally compoſed in the Latin Tongue, and 


| therefore unintelligible to the greateſt Part of thoſe who 


hear them. | he 

As to the Church Muſic of ITALy and its once appen- 
dant Provinces, it hath aſſumed a Variety of Shapes, and in 
different 1 imes hath undergone great Changes. In the 
ſecond Century, it appears that the pagan Melody was 
adopted, and allowed under certain Reſtrictions of Modeſty 


and Decorum [w]. It was afterwards eſtabliſhed at Con- 


STANTINOPLE by ConsTaANTINE ; then at ALExan- 
DRIA, by ATHANASIUS. T his Eſtabliſhment was found 
to have bad EtfeQs, through the effeminate Genius of 
the Muſic then in Vogue, and was therefore baniſhed 
from the Church of Artxanoria. No wonder, if it 
was infeCted with the genius of the pagan Muſic of the 
Times, which we find to have been difſolute and ener- 
vate [x]. From the general Prevalence. of this debauched 


[u) For an Inſtance of this Kind, ke the following, 
which is one of Car1ss1m1t's moſt celebrated Motets : 


_ « Peccavi, Domine, & miterere met ; te diligit Anima mea, . Þ 


& te ſemper quzſivit Cor meum ; Ergo, mi Jeſu, mi Crea- 
« tor, mi Salvator, dimitte Culpas, parce Peccatis meis,” 
(w] JusT. Mart, Puget. 107. [x] See above, Þ 
Sect. x1. : 

'Tafte, | 
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Taſte, AucGusTINE was tempted to baniſh Viuſic from 
the Church: But AmBrosez reformed the Ofkce of the 
Church of MiLan ; andeſtablithed a. Melody auſtere in 
- the Extreme: "This was improved by GxeGory ; whoſe 
Melody ſucceeded, and was eſtabliſhed in the foilowing 
- Century: And now, the Devaſtations of the Barbarians 
' coming on, this Plain Seng naturally lay hid unchanged 
in the Chriſtian Church, during the ſucceeding Ages of 
Ignorance and Cruelty. | | OE, 
On the faint Revival of Arts in the eleventh Century, 
the Appearance of GuiDo gavea new Genius to the Mu- 
| fic of the Reman Church. For according to the natural. 
| Tendency of his Invention. of the Art of Counterpoint, 
GassENnDI tells us that all the World now run mad after 
_ an artificial Variety of Parts. About four hundred Years 
after Guido, the debauched Art once more paſſed over 
into ITaLy from GREtcet : Certain Greeks, who eſcaped 
from the taking of ConsTanTiNoOPLE, brought a refined 
and enervate ſpectes of Mufic to Rome: Where, meeting 
with a congemal Effeminacy, under the gay and diſſolute 
Pontificate of the Princes of the Houle of Meprci, it ran 
1nto fuch an extreme of Indecorum, that Pope Pius the 
Fourth formed a Reſolution to expel it from the Church. 
PaLzSTRINI had the Art and Addreſs to divert this im-. 
pending Storm ; by compoſing ſome Pieces -of ſuch a. 
majeſtic Gravity, as convinced the. Pope that Muſic thug 
truly ſacred might be madeſubſervient to the nobleſt Pur-_ 
' poſes. This Severity of Compoſition ſtill remains in the 
Pope's Chapel ; where, ever ſince the Reform laſt men- 
tioned, even muſical Inſtruments are not admitted, for fear 
of creating new Abuſes. But the common Genius of 
their modern Church Muſic or Motets is altogether dif-- 
ferent : It is1nfeted with the ſame Puerility of Stile with 
their. Opera Airs; An unbounded Compals, extra a- 
gant Diviſions on fingle Syllables,, a Play upoa particutar 
Words to the Neglect of the gener] Tenor of the Song, 
from its general Character. How can it be o:herwiie ? 
When the ſame Muſicians (and theſe ſeldom much in- 
tereſted in the Subject, or acquainted with the Language 
of their facred Poetry) aonly compoſe both for the 
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Opera and the Church. Some noble Exceptions, however, - 

- may be found to this general Remark ; Of theſe, Cars- 
SIMI is one : But the moſt eminent Inſtance is in Bzve- 

- DETToO MARCELLO Aa noble Venetian ; many of whoſe 

Pſalms, if we confider their Expreflion either as ſublime, 

_ tender, graceful, or joyous, clearly excel the vocal Com- 
Poſitions of all his Countrymen, in Variety, Simplicity, 

- a6 aruth bo ht 25 TY 
_ With Reſpe® to the Performance of their Church Mu- 

_ fic in ITALY, it hath naturally too much followed the Ge- 
nius of the Art itſelf. They have no eſtabliſhed: Choirs 
of Prieſts : 'The Caftrati are the chief Smgers in the 
Church: In Rome, theſe. Performers go round the City 
in Bands, as they are accidentally hired ; and bring no 
great Credit to the facred Mufic, either by their Charac- 
ters or perſonal Appearance. 'The Truth is, Church 
Mufic, in ITaLy, like that of the Opera, is conſidered 
more a8 a Matter of Anmwſement than Devotion. Hence 

the Decorations and muſical Exhibitions of their Churches, 
1n the Time of Carnival, approach towards thoſe of the 
Theatreat an Opera : Andthe general Attention is ſo far 
from being turned on facred Subjects, that it is chiefly 
exerciſed in Debates and Quarrels about the Excellence 
and Superiority of the performing Caftrat:. 
ouch then have been the Separations and Progreſſions of 

«ſacred Poetry and Muyjfic in the Mother Country, from 

 Whence they have been chiefly derived and tranſmitted to 

| the reſtof Euxoee. However, as they wear an Aſpe&t 
ſomewhat different in France and EnGLanD, it may be 

_ Proper to point out the chief Variations, together with the 

| Cauſes that have produced them. LERNTD-: 
| In FRANCE the ſacred Poetry of their Motets or Hymns 
| 1s, inits general Turn, much ſuperior to that of ITaLy : 
For in FRaNnce it is moſt commonly ſeleQed and borrowed 
if not tranſcribed, from the ſacred Writings. This infures 
toit a conſiderable Degreeof Propriety, Dignity, and Force. 


] Tt muſt be obſerved, that MaxcELLo's Compoſi- 
if tions are not ſet to the Latin Tranſlation ; but to an [ta- 
l lian Paraphraſe of the Pſalms. "Ba 

ow. 
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How this came to paſs, we may learn from an Authority 
no leis than that of the great CoLBerT ; who, in his 
political Teſtament, acknowledges this among other Obli- 
gations which the church of France hath owed to their 
Intercourie with the Prote/iants, that it hath given them a 
moie general and intimate Acquaintance with the holy 


_ _ Seriptures.--- Their facred Muſic, though not poſſeſſed of 


that Grace which the beſt Italian may truly boaſt, yet it 
may be juſtly regarded as the beſt that France hath pro- 
duced ; becaufe it 1s ſet toa much better muſical Language 
than their own : For the Latin Tongue hath a Variety 
of Accent and Meaſure, which adapts itſelf happily to 
muſical Expreſſion ; whereas the French Language is 
hoarſe, il|-accented, or of ambiguous Accent, void of Har- 
mony and Variety and incurably diſcordant : But ſtill, the 
Compoſition of their AMotzets in the Latin Tongue is at- 
tended with the ſame abſurd Conſequence as in ITaLy, 
that the People in general do not underſtand them.----In 
one ReſpeQ, however, their facred Mnſic hath not de- 
parted from its proper CharaGter ſo far as the modern 
Italian ; | mean, in ts Gravity of Stile : And this, it ſeems 
probable, hath been owing in Part to the eſtabliſhed 
Choirs in France, which are compoſed of regular Eccle- 
fiaftics, and therefore not ſo eaſily ſeduced to adopt a light 
and flaunting Species of Muſic, as the wandering Bands 
of Htalian Caſftrati. Another concomitant Cauſe of this 
reſerved and ſober Muſic, may probably have been the 
Mixture of the Proteftant Party in France : For theſe 
(according to the Genius of every new reformed Sec) 
_ adopted a grave and ſimple Melody : 'I hey were therefore 
a ſalutary Check upon the eftabliſhed Church, tending to 
the Prevention of open and ſcandalous Abules.----Laſtly, 
with Regard to the Article of Performance, the French 
bave greatly the Advantage in Point of Propriety and 
Decorum ; for, as we have obſerved, their Choirs are 
compoſed of an eſtabliſhed Priefthood, who attend to this 
peculiar Profeſſion ; whoſe CharaRters are of higher Con- 
tideration than thoſe of the /talian Bands ; and whoſe 
Learning, as well as Religion and Manners, naturally lead 
| them to a more reverent and devout Execution of their 
lacred Office, | 
H 3 | In 
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-In ENGLAND the State of Things is in ſome RefpeQs 
better, and in ſome ReſpeCts worſe thanin France. Our. 
iacred Poetry, fung inthe Cazhedrals, is tranſcribed ftri- 
ly from the boly *criptures, and molt commonly from the 
Pook of Pfalms : Except only the Te Deum, which is 
one of the moſt ancient and approved Hymns of the 
Church. This Reſtriftion, by which no Hymns of new 
Inventicn are admitted asa Part of divine Service, we owe _ 
to the grand Reformation : "This opened to us the Foun- 
ta'n of the facred Writings, which had before been locked 
up, aSin ITaLy. From the ſame Cauſe, our Anthems 
are likewiſe given in our own Tongue ; which though. 
nat fo vaiious as the ain, is yet generally round and 
 ſonorous, clearly accented, and capable of being adapted 
to a Variety of mulical Expreiſion. But while we juſtly 
admire the /acred Poetry of our Cathedral Service, muſt 
we not Jaiment the State of it in. our.parechzal Churches, 
vihere the cold, the meagre, the diſguſting Du/neſ5 of 
STERNHOLD and his Companions, bath quenched all the 
Joetic Fire and devout Majeſily of the royal Pſalmift. 

. The CharaCter of -our Cathedral Muſic is of a middle 
Kind : Not of the firſt Rank in the great Quality of Ex- 
preffon ; nor yet ſo improper or abſurd, as to deferve a 
general Reprobati'on. Too ftudiaus a Regard to. Fugues 
and an artificial Counterpoint appears in the old, and too. 
airy and light a "I uin, to the Negle&t of a grand Simpli- 
city, in the zew: "Two Extremes which tend equally, 
though from oppoſite Cauſes, ta deſtroy mufical! Expre/- 
fron [py] Yet, thereare Paſſages in Pur ceL's Anthems, 
which may fairly ttand in Competition with thoſe of any 
Compoſer, of whatever Country. There are others who 
may jultly claim a conſiderable Share of Praiſe. Hanover 
ſtands eminent, in. his Greatneſs and' Sublimity of Style. 
— Our parochial Mufic in general, is folemn and devout : 
Much better calculated for the Performance of a whole 
Congregation, than it it were more broken and elaborate, 
In Coun:ry Churches, wherever a more artificial Kind 


[y] For a full View of this Subject, ſee Mr, Av1is0N's 
ME en mabent Gabrafins 2” 5c hh 
| ath 
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hath been imprudently attempted, Confuſion and Difſon- 
- ance are the penera] Conſequence. 
'The Performance of our Cathedral Muſic is defeRtive ; 
We have no grand eftabiſhed Choirs of Prieſts, as in i 
France ; whole Dignity of CharaQter might in a proper RO 
Degree maintain That of the divine Service. This Duty ; 
18 Chiefly 66 to a Band of Lay-Singers, whoſe Rank and 1 
Education are not of Weight to preſerve their Profeſſion ] 
trom Contempt. The Performance of our parochial ' 
Pſalms, though i in the Villages it be often as mean and F} 
meagre as the Words that are ſung ; yet in great Towns, | 
where a good Organ is {kilfully and devoutly employed by 
a {-nfible organiit, the: Union of this Inſtrument with 
the Voices of a well-inftruted Congregation, forms one of 
the grandeſt Scenes of unaffected Piety that human Nature 
can afford. 'Fhe Reverſe of this appears, when a Com- 
pany of illiterate People form themſelves into a Chor 
diſtin from the Congregation: Here Devotion is loſt, 
betweer the unpotent Yanz!y of thoſe who ſing, and the 
ignorant Yonder of thoſe who /iften. 
4. The Oratoriv-is a dramatic Repreſentation of ſome 
Story taken from the ſacred Scriptures, or the Records of I 
_ the Church, accompanied with Muſic. Its Origin is at- [ 
tributed to the barbarous Periods of the Croijades ; when * 
Companies of Pilgri zms, returning from JerUsSALEM, 
formed themſelves into Chorrs, and ſung the Praiſes and 
Atchicvements of Saints and Martyrs [s]. Thusit isfaid - 
to have ariſen and been eſtabliſhed in France. Bur 
how it could afſume the form of dramatic Repreſentation 
accompanied with Muſic, is hard to ſay, without ſuppoſing 
it (like the Opera) to have been the Effect of an Imitation. 
On this principle we may trace ir to a probable Origin. 
It is well known that the Pagan Shews were often ex- 
hibited in the Temples, or at the Tombs of deceaſed 
Heroes : it is no leſs certain, that tle early Chriftians. 
adopted the Practice, with a due change of Objects, 
either from a mere Imitation of the Pagan Cuftom, or 
with a View to the Converſion of the Idolaters. Nothing 


po - Ay >, 
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[z] MevneTRIER des Repreſent en Muſique. 
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therefore, could be more natural, than that the muſical 
Accompanyment ſhould remain, though the ObjeQts were 
changed. Ofthis Mode of Piety we have a clear Inſtance 


in a Diſcourſe of AvucGusTiNE, who condemned the. 


PraGice ; where, {peaking of Cyrr1an's Tomb, he ſays, 
«*« Not many Years ago, the Petulance of the Dancers had 


* invaced this ſacred Place, where the Martyr's Body is 


* faid : All Night long prophane Songs were ſung, and 
*© were accompanied with theatrical Geſticulations [a].” 
Now ſuppoling this PraQtice to have fti}] ſubſiſted in ſome 


remote or obſcure Part of As1a or Gzz=ce, it might na- - 
turally be adopted by Companies of devout Pilgrims, in 


their Pereprinations to the holy Land : And thus the fa- 
cred muſical Drama would be naturally produced. 
_ In IraLy the Origin of the Oratorio is faid to have 


been more recent, and clearly the Effect of an Imitation. 


We are told that the famous PniLiy De Nexry, a Na- 


* tive of FLorENCE, and Founder of the Congregationof 


'_ the Prieſts of the Oratory in the Year 1540, obſerving the 
firong Paſſions of the Roman People for mufical Repreſen- 
tations, invented the ſacred Drama, with a View to their 
Improiement in Piety. Hence it js faid to bave received 
the Name of Oratorio, which it ſti]] wears. The Opera, 
ajready eftablithed at Venice and Rome, was his Mode] : 


He had little more to do, than to change the ObjeQts from 


Pagan to Chriflian : And thus from ITaLy it ſpread inta 
Other Parts of Europe [#]}. ME 

T he capi:al Impropriety and DefeQ of this Entertain- 
ment, while it wears the dramatic Form, is the perpetual 
| Recitative or muſical Accompanyment in the interlocutory 
Parts, fimilar to that of the Ozera. This is a Circum- 
ſtance ſo repugnant to modern Manners, and therefore ſo 
far out of Nature, that no Audience can be much affetted 
by the Repreſentation, or take Part in an AQtion ſo impro- 
| bably feigned. The neceſſary Effe&t of This glaring Ime 


[a] 'Auc. Serm. in nat. Divi CypRIAaNi. 


15] BouxpeLoT Hift. de la Muſique, tom. i. p. 
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Inoner yoo is a general Inattention to the Subjed, and a 
Regard centered chiefly on the Mufic and Execution. 
Of this Species of Poem the /:alians haye ſome fine ones 
written by MeTasTas10. They cannot perhaps be rank- 
ed in the firſt Claſs, either for Sublimity or Pathos. But 
Elegance of Style, Simplicity of Plan and Condu&Qt, ani- 
mated by a noble Spirit of Devotion, prevails throughout 
theſe Compoſitions. The Myfic of the Oratorio in Irary 
too much reſembles That of the Opera - Simplicity, Ma- 
jeſty, and deyout Expreſſion, are ſacrificed to the Com- 
poſers Vanity or 1ll-direQted Art, | WE 
The Performance of this ſacred Drama in ITALY 1s ſaid 
to be attended with many of the ſame Circumſtances of 
Impropriety with that of the Opera, from which it had its 
Origin : All tending to render it rather a SubjeEt of mere 
Amuſement, than of Piety and Virtue. Add to this, that 
being performed in the Churches, it may be queſtioned 
whether the Drama be dignified, or the Temple pro- 
phaned, by ſo inadequate a Repreſentation. _ | 
_ 'InFxance, .I do not find the Orateri is now in Ule ; 
Its firſt rude Form produced Comedy and Tragedy in that 
Kingdom : But the [Parent ſeems to have died at theic 
Birth [ec]. WEE oats tn abs, : | 
In EncLanD, this ſacred Drama is in ſome ReſpeQts 
well in Others, i/1 condufted. Next to the perpetual 
muſical Accompanyment, the leading Imprepriety hath 
ariſen from an entire Separation of the Poet's and Mufecian's 
Office. Even when the Poet remains principal, this Sepa- 
ration tends to bad EffeQts :\ But to compleat the Evil, the 
 Mufician's Chara&ter hath here, in many Inſtances, aſſumed 
the Precedence ; and the Poet become /ubſerwient to him, 
25 his Direfor. How this came to pals, may be eafily 
: explained. This Kind of Poem being unknown in EnG- 
3 +=4xDp when Hands arrrived; and that great Muſician 
2 being the firſt who introduced the Oratorio ; it became a 
Matter of Neceflity, that he ſhould emp/oy ſome Writer in 
his Service. Now this being a Degradation, to which 
Men of Genius would not eaſily ſubmit, he was forced to 


[c] BoiLEav, Art. Poet, 
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_ opply to Yer/fers inſtead of Poets. Thus the Poem w as 
the Effe& either of Hire or Favour, when it ou ght to- 
have been the voluntary Emanation of Genius. Hence, 
moſt of the Poems he compoſed to, are ſuch, as would. 
have ſunk and diſgraced any other Muſic than his own. 
_ But although his exalted Genins bore itſelf up againſt 
this Weight of Dulneſs; yet ſuch a leading Defe& could 
not fail to have eſſential Effefts on the Muſician's Art. 
For although no Man ever poſſeſſed greater Powers of 
_ muſica] Expreflion ; yet, when the Writer gave him ſome-- 
times.little, and ſometimes nothing to expreſs, the main, 
Foundation of his Art failed him : He was in the Situation. 
of a great Painter, who ſhould be deſtined to'give Life by 
Colours to a dead and unmeaning Deſign [4]. Nay even 
Where any Degree of poetical Exprefſion happened 'to 
- give Play to his expreflive Powers, yet till, the general 
Compoſition being unconneQted, weak, and unafteCting,. 
there could be neither Contrafl nor Succeſſion of pathetic 
; Songs and Choirs ;. which, when properly united in one 
_ great SubjeQ, heighteneach other by a continued Pro- 
green ,like the ſucceſſive Scenesof a 2vel/-plan'd Tragedy. . 
' Had Hawvper's Airs and Choirs been compoſed in this. 
conneQed Manner, and the Probability of the Repreſen-. 


[4] The Mess1an is an Exception to this general Re-- 
mark.: Though that grand muſical Entertainment is called: 
an Oratorio, yet it is not dramatic ; but properly a Col- 
leftion of Hymns or Anthems drawn from the facred Scrip- 
tures : In ftri Propriety, therefore, it falls under another. 
Clafs of Compoſition, which we have already conſidered. — 
The Oratorio of Sams0N. is properly dramatic - But the 
Poem 1s ſo much changed-in the Attempt towards accom- 
modating it to Muſic, that it can hardly be regarded as. 
the Work of M11.Ton.— The L'ArLEGRo and IL PeN- 
SERO$S0O aretwo elegant Poems ;- and are finely ſet to Mu- 
_ fie by Hawper : But being merely deſcriptive, and in no 
Degree pathetic, they cannot be ranked among the higheſt 
Forms of Poetry ; nor could they give Play to his higheſt. 
_ Powers of Expreſſion, FE 
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tation-in other ReſpeQs preſerved, their Effet had been 
| proportionable. At preſent, being often disjoined, and. 
deprived of that Connexion which ought to ariſe from the 
'Poet's Art, they loſe all the Force which an Accumulation 
| of Paſſion would have produced. They ftand fingle : 
Whilein a well-conducted Poem, the Effect of every ſuc- 
ceeding Song or Choir would be heightened by the Power 
of the preceding. iO” ek Bhs - 
But while we pay all due Regard to the Memory of this 
great Muſician, and acknowledge, nay maintain, that his 
Compoſitions often ariſe to the higeſt pitch of Sublimity 
and Pathos; critical Juſtice demands ſome farther Remarks 
on this Subje& for the Sake of future Artiſts. —As a necef- 
ſary Contequence, therefore, of the Separation of the 
Poet's and Muſician's Province, and of his too great At- 
tention to the /atter ; his Muſic is ſometimes 1mproperly 
conducted, even where it is not influenced by the Defe&s 
of the Poem From this Separation, in which he only 
complied with the eftabliſhed PraCtice of the Times, 
the following incidental DefeCts naturally aroſe. 1. Too 
much. muſical Divifiort upon fingle- Syilables, to the 
Negle&t of the Senſe and Meaning of: the-Song. 
2. A paitial] Imitation of incidental Words, inſtead of 
a proper Expreſſion of the ruling Sentiments ; even- 
when tuch Words and Sentiments happen to be contra- 
| Ty to ezch other —3. Solo Songs often too much" 
lengthened, without the. Intervention of the Choir, to in- 
ſpirit and ſuſtain. them : Eſpecially the Da Capo is almoſt 
in every 'Inflance. of bad Effe&t, as it renders the firſt and 
capitai.Part of the Song injipid by an unmeaning Repeti= 
ti5n;— 4: Choirs ſometimes too-much lengthened, without. 
the. Intervention of ſingle Songs or Duets, for:the neceſſary 
Repoſe of the Ear, which-is apt to be fatigued and dil- 
guited by ſuch a long-continued and torcible [mpreilion. — 
_ $. Choirs: ſometimes (though ſeldom) calculated more 
forthe Difplay of the Compoſer's Art, inthe Conftruttion 
of Fugues and Canons, than. for a natural :Exprellion of 
the. Subje&t — 6. The Choir in many Inftances (and the 
fongle Song, 1n ſome) not ſuddenenough in its Intervention ; 
being generally prepared by a correſpondent Symphony of 
| = HE inſtrumental. 
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inſtrumental Muſic ; which creates ExpeRation and Pre- 
ſentiment, deſtroys Surprize, and thus leſſens the Impreſ- 
fron and Effet. A 4g 
 Inftances might be produced of all theſe Defe&ts, in the 
Compoſitions of this great Maſter : But they aroſe not ſo 
much from Himfelf, as-from the Period in which he lived. 
Therefore the Writer chuſeth to caſt them into Shades, 
- referring them to the Obſervation and Regard of muſical 
| Profeflors rather than ſeem to fix a Mark of Diſreſpe& on 
_ any particular Compoſition of a Man whoſe exalted Ge- 
nius hereveres. And upon the whole, his Airs, Duets, 
and Choirs, as they ſurpaſs every thing yet produced, in 
Grandeur and Expreſſion : ſo, they will ever be the rich- 
_ eſt Fountain for [mitation or Adoption ; and, even ſingly 
taken, will juſtly command the Regard and Admiration of 
all ſucceeding Apes. | » £ 
The Performance of the Oratorioin ENGLAND, under 
Its preſent defeCtive State, in ſome Reſpects may be cen- 
fured ; in Others, is to be approved. 'The Exhibition of 
the Choir and accompanying Band is not only decent, but 
grand and ſtriking : A becoming Gravity attends it, both 
among the Performers and the Audience. The Airs and 
Choirs are often ſung with a Decorum not unſuitable to 
the Dignity of the Occaſion. Onthe other Hand, there 
are DeteCts which naturally ariſe from the Separation of 
the Per former's from the Poet's and Mufician's Art.—The 
Singers are not always ſo animated in their Manner, as to 
create a Belief in the Audience (whenever a true poetic 
and muſical Expreſſion are united) that they feel the Sen- 
timents they expreſs. If a grand Simplicity of Performance 
were ſtill more tftudied, it would give an additiona] Luſtre 
to their Talents. Above all, the fouri/hed Cloſe, or Ca-_ 
dence is blow the Dignity of the ſacred Drama, and 
abſolutely deſtructive of all true muſical Expreſſon. 
| Thus we have traced the Ri/e, Union, Pozwer, Progre/- 
ions, Separations, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Mufic, 
together with the Cauſes of theſe ſeveral Gradations ; from 
their fiſt Appearance in the /awvage State, down to their 
preſent Fcrms in the more po/iſhed Nations of EURO. - 
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0f the poffible Re-union of Poetry and Muſic. 


'F T remains now to conſider the Circumſtances i2 which, 


and the means by which, *tis poflible, that the Arts 
of Poetry and Muſic may again be powerfully and ef- 
feually united, after theſe Separations have taken Place. 


The Legi/lator's and Bard's CharaQer cannot again 


be generally and fully united. We have ſeen, they na- 
turally ſeparated in an early period of Civilization : And + 


| the Departments become ſo diftinQ, as to create a general 


Incompatibility and Repugnance too clear to need an 
Hluftration. But although the Legiſlator cannot gene- 
rally maintain the poetic and muſical CharaQter, he 
may ſtill continue to prozef, and ſometimes even to poj- 


ſeſs it: And when Poetry and Muſic are united in their 


proper Ends, there are few ſecondary Accompliſhments 
which do truer Honour even to the higheſt Stations. Tt 


| was-indeed a ridiculous Vanity in a late Emperor to ſing 


in an Opera ; as it was in Lovis the Fourteenth to dance 
on a parallel Occaſion ; becauſe, in theſe Inſtances, the 
Arts were ſeparated from their Important Ends. But it 
was a noble Example in CHARLEMAGNE, When he dig- 
nified his Choir, by joining them in the public AQ of 


| Religion, and- ſinging divine Service in his imperial Robes, 
Henxy the Second, and Faancis the Firſt, of Fraxce ; 


CaaRLes the Great, of Germany; ALFRED the Great, 
of ENGLAND; were all diſtinguiſhed, not only by their 
Leve and Protedion of the muſical and poetic Arts, but 
by their Proficiency in them, as applied to their higheſt 


_ Ends. 


And as the-Legiſlator may ſtil] incidentally retain a Part 
of the Poet's Dignity ; ſo the Poet, though no longer a 
Legiſlator, may ftill occaſionally exert his falutary Power, 
by his Influence on the Paſſions of the Soul - CruarLes 
the Ninth of France (who not only compoſed and per- 
formed Church Mutfic, but writ elegant Verſes) addrefſed 


a littie Poem to RonsarD, which does equal Honour to. 


the 
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the Prince and the Poet. And as it fo nobly afferts the 
Dignity of che. muſical and poetic Arts, and points at their 
_ original Alliance with the legiſlative Character, the fol- 
lowing Citation feems to claim a Place under this Article: 


Ton Eſprit enflamm? dune celefte Ardeur, 
 FEcclatte par ſoy—meme, £f moy par ma Grandeur. — 
Ta Lyre qui ravit par de fi doux Accords 
DP VG aſſervit les Eſprits, dent je nay que le Corps : 

Elle ten rend le Maitre, & te ſqait introduire, 

' Ou le plus fier Tyran ne peut avoir d Empire. 


The Poet's and Mufician's Office cannot probably be 
again united 1n their full and general Power. For in their 
preſent refined State, either of their Arts ſeparately con- 
ſidered, is of ſuch Extent, that although they may inci- 
dentally meet in one Perſon, they cannot often be tound- 
| together. — One Expedient there is, iudeed, by which the. 
-two Arts may be practically united by the ſame Perſon. 
/That is, if the Poe? ſeleft and adapt proper Mufec to his 
Poem; or the Mufictan ſeleft and adapt proper Poetry to 
his Muſic. Let us then conſider, which of theſe Methods 


- 4s moſt likely to ſucceed, in uniting the two Arts efe@ually. 


-Now, though we ſuppoſe the Vinſhcian to be of ſufficient 
Ability to diſtinguiſh goad Poetry from bad; we muſt 
farther obſerve, that to collect various Paſſages from vari- 
ous Poets, and form them into one whole with Propriety 
and Force, would be a Taſk difficult, if not impotlible : 

For the Expreflions of Poetry are particular, and un- 
_ alterably appropriated to their Subj: 'T hey are therefore 
generally incapable of a ſecond Application. The Fat 
138 quite otherwiſe in Muſic : For heie, the Expreſiions 
_ are general and vague: it is the Poetry to which they are 
- applied, which fixeth and gives them their pprizcular Ex- 
preffion. Therefore, a SeleEtion of various Pieces may be 
made, and united in one whole, with Propriety and Effet. . 
This Union. is indeed ſometimes made in an unmeaning 
Way, in what the Italians call a Paſtlicio: Where we 
commonly ſee a Series of Songs thrown together, wichout _ 

PRE E821 Connexion. 
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| Connexion or Deſign. But if we ſuppoſe a Poem properly 
conducted, and adapted to Muſic of the firſt Excellence, 
in Subſerviency to the Genius of the Poem: ; 'tis plain, that 
the Mufic fo applied may acquire a Force of Expreſſion 
more powerful in the ſecond Application than in the fre. 
 As(to reſume a former Alluſion) the ſame Kind of Colours. 
may acquire a ſtronger Effect, by being employed on a 
forcible than an infipid Drawing. This is an Union far 
eaſier to attempt, than. to accompliſh. However ; thus 
much it ſeemed proper to remaik, lett every Endeavour of 
this Kind ſhould be regarded as a mere Paf7icio. 
"The Singer's Profellion can ſeldom be united with that 
of the Poet, and not generally with that of the Muficien. 
_ The ſame Cauſe will maintain the Separation: here, as in. 
the poetic and muſical Profeſſions. The Arts, in their pre- | 
| ſent refined and complicated State, ſeparately demand 
ſuch continued Application and various Qualities, as ſe!-- 
dom meet in the tame Perſon. —' Tis the Performer's Pro- 
- vince, therefore, in this State of Separation, to conform to. 
the Genius of the Poem and the Mufic. As the Muſician 
| is ſubordinate to the Poet, fo the Performer is ſubordinate 
to Both. COLES ; POD oY ES We? 
The Epic Poem cannot be again united with Mufic. 
The Reaſons may be col:;eted from the preceding Parts of 
this Dilſertation. Ihe long Narrations, the frequent. 
Dialogue, the Mixture of calm Deicription and unim- 
allioned Sentiment, all thelſe are clear] y incompatible with 
the muſical Alliance, unleſs where long-continued Cuſtom, 
_ and a Pre-Fiftabliſhment drawn from ſavage Manners, had 
produced and confirmed an Union. But this, once broken, 
can never be effectually reſtored : For it muſt ever want 
that Foundation .of Habit, on which it firſt aroſe, and 
gained its Power [4]. bing | Eo 
The Tragic Poem can never again be powerfully united. 
with Muſic. This repugnance ariſeth from the fame. 
Cauſe with the laſt. For here, the continued muſical 
Accompanyment, mixing itfelf with the dramatic Cha- 
raQter and the perpetual Dialogue, forins a whole fo in- 


| [4] See above, Sect vi. Art. 10. ED 
$i. compatible. 
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compatible with modern Manners, and fo far out of 
known Nature, as deſtroys that Probability which is the 
- firſt Foundation of a true Pathos. 412 
* The Ode, or hymnal Species, may be again properly 
 and'forcibly united with Mufic. We have aiready ſeen the 
Foundation on which this Species is more univenſally al- 
lied with Melody than any other {e]. The great Mean 
of their powerful Union muſt be a pathetic and correſpon- 

_ dent Simplicity of Compoſition in Both. —With ReſpeR to. 
the pathetic Simplicity of the Ode ; although the-obſcure, 
the learned, *the cold, the florid, the wordy, the amuſing 
Style, hath been too generally adopted by the Maderns; 
yet this'falſe Manner is not ſo ftrongly eftablithed, as to 

prechude all Poſſibility of a general Reform : For we find, 
that where the Poem is written in the ſimple, intelligible, 
and pathetic Form, it is more generally approved (except 
only by mere Scholars who are ignorant of Nature) than 
the -oppofite Manner of falſe Refinement. In Proof of 
this, we need only alledge the two noble Qdes of Pore 
and Dxypen ; which the world in. general underſtand, 
feel, and admire. IO 6 GE GL es. 
A fimple and pathetic Melody may be no leſs ſucceſsfully 
adopted, and-applied to Poetry. This is evident, from the 
incidental and frequent PraQtice of the greateft Maſters. 

Hanver, MaxceLLo, Boxoxcint, Cortliii, Grmi- 

' NIAN1I, and their beft Diſciples, are often admirable in 

the pathetic Simplicity of Song : More eſpecially they are 
ſo, when they are fortunate enough to forget the Oſtenta- 
tion and Parade of Art. The Succeſs is anſwerable to _ 
their Deſert : For this Simplicity of Style is admired he- 
yond the artificial, by Al, except only a Feav, whoſe 
Taſte (like that of the mere Scholar-Tribe) 1s debauched 
by their own falſe Refinements [f]. _ Fes _ 


fe] SeR. vi. Art. 17.- gt 
 [f] Here it may be proper to point out, on what Foun- 
dation a fimple Melody 18 more pathetic than a complex 
and artificial. 1. In the Expreſſion of the Paſſions, Na- 
ture doth not offer muſical Sounds to the human Ear. For 


though the natural Tones of Grief and Foy (the two 51 
BY : | 103 
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| Yet thereis one Circumftance, in which modern Poet 
and Muſic, though both reduced to their full Simplicity, 
| NO EVI: EE O00 cannot 


fions which are moſt effeQtually expreſſed by Mufic) ap- 
proach nearer to muſical Preciſion than any other, yet-{til] 
they are in a certain Degree inconcinnous and unmuſical. 
2. As the Tones of the Faſſions are in fome Degree unmu- 
 fical, ſo are they generally more ſimple in their Compo- 
ſition or Succeſſion, than the Tones which are commonly 
employed to form a regular Melody. From the firſt of 
theſe Remarks it follows, that all muſical Expreſſion of 
_ the Paſſions muſt be 7zmperfed? : For the muſical Sounds 
- not being found in Nature, if the Artift firitly imitates 
the Sounds he hears, they will be unmuſical ; 1f he varies 
from Nature, ſo as to make them muſical, the Imitation 
will be defeQive, Yet Imagination hath a Power of im-_ 
ofing its 'imprefſions on Reaſon, in' a certain Degree. 
his we find at the proper Repreſentation of a Tragedy ; 
where, though the Scenery, the Perſons, the Dreſſes, the 
Compoſition, and other accompanying ObjeQts, are not 
a preciſe Tranſcript from Nature, that is, though the 
Imitation be defeCtive, yet til] it is bighly affefQting : But 
if the Repreſentation departs from Nature beyond a cer- 
tain Degree, Reaſon then reyolts, and the atfe&ting Power 
is loſt: And thus muſical Imitatien, though umperfeR ia 
a certain Degree, ſtill boaſts its Power : If imperfeQ be-_ 
yord a certain Degree, its affeQing Power is loſt. But as | 
' 1t follows from the ſecond Remark, that the farther mu- 
fical Sounds depart from S:zmplicity, the farther they de- - 
part from Nature; ſo, the Conſequence 1s clear, that a 
ſimple Melody (thougu an imperte& Imitation) may be pa- 
thetic ; while a complex and artificial Melody) by de- 
parting from Nature beyond a certain Degree) will entirely 
hoſe its affeting Power. | | 
This naturally leads to the Conſideration of a myfteri- 
ous Circumſtance, which lies yet unaccounted for, at the. 
very Foundation of muſical Expreſſion. "The Fact is this ; 
that * muſical Sounds which are employed to expreſs 
+ « Patlions 
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cannot obtain that perie&t Union which they held in-an- 
cient Greece. The Numbers of the Poem and the 
Meaſure of the Muſic will inevitably ſometimes claſh. 
That Variety of Feet with which the Greek Tongue 
 abounded, gaye ſuch Play to' the Muſician's Art, in 
adapting a various and correſpondent Melody, as no living 
' Language can boaſt. For Waat of this Variety of Feet, 
there is generally a dead Uniformity in the Strufture of 
- modern Verſe. The muſical Rythm or Meaſure, there- 
fore, muſt either want the neceſſary Variety, or muſt 
ſometimes be at Variance with the poetic Numbers. 


«© Paſlions (as Grief or Joy) by an imperfed Imitation, are 
«© ofien mere affeding than the natural or perfet Voice 
«« of theſe Paſſions, when given without muſical Intona- 
« tijons.”— Tt feems not eaſy to aſſign a clear and ſufficient 
Cauſe for this Appearance. Let the following Conjec- 
tures have what Weight they may. - 1. Have not muſt- 
ca] Sounds a mechanical Power over the human Frame, 

by which they awaken it into a higher Degree of Sen/b:- 
lity and Sympathy, than it poſſefleth in its more cool and 
_ forpid State? —2. Are we not generally ſo conſtituted, as 
to ſympathize much more ſtrongly with thoſe in whom 
we find amiable Qualities, than their Oppoſites ? And as 
Pity melts the Soul to Love, fo doth not Love melt the 
Soul to Pity ?—3. Doth not a feweert Voice, like a fine 
Cauntenance, create a ſtrong Prejudice in Favour of 1ts 
 Poſſeſſor, and induce a Belief of amiable inherent Quali- 
ties *—4q. May not the Voice and Figure of a diſtreſſed 
or joyous Obje& be ſo horrid or uncouth, ridiculous or 
ugly, as in a great Meaſure to leſſen, if not totally to de- 
. ſtroy the Sympathy of thoſe who hear and ſee it?—lf 
theſe Obſervations be true, then by carrying the Voices 
or Expreflions of Grief or Joy into ſweeter Tones antl 
higher Degrees of Melody than they poſſeſs in Nature, 
_ yet till preſerving the Reſemblance fo far as not to de- | 

ttroy Probability, may we not, on the Principles here 
given, Create a higher Degree of AﬀeCtion and Sympathy, 

| than the natural Voice of the Paſſions can give? | - 
| | The 
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'The Arts of Poetry and Muſic, thus propeily united 
and iinproved, may Ppotlibly by Degrees be made a Part: 
of Education,” and applied to the Culture of the youthful 
Mind, in SubjeCts re/igtous, political, and moral. This 1s 
a large. Field of Obfervation, which at preſent it niay be 
more prudent rather to open than-to tread. In Favour of 
_ this Opinion, we may recolle& the wonderful Poweis of 
thele united Arts, exhibited above, not only in the Scenes. 
of ſavage Nature, but among the civilized Republics of 
ancient GReece. And as.we pottels a nobler Syſtem of 
Religion, 'Polity, and Mora's, than they could ever boaſt ; 
fo the Application of the Sifter Arts to theſe, under a {trict 
Cubordination to; | ruth, might ſeem to promiſe the noblett 
Confequences in the Education of Youth. Yet on.the 
other Hand, it muit be owned, that under the preſent 
| State of Manners, and the eſtabliſhed Forms of Education, 
this event 1s rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. Inftead, 
therefore, of urging a Theory which might be regarded as 
viſionary and chimerical; the Writer will for the preſent 
content. himſelf with pointing out, © In what ReſpeRts 
<< the four principal Kinds, in which Poetry and Muſic are 
© now united, may be-either improved in their Form, or 
_ © more effectually directed to their proper Ends.” | 
1. The firtt of theſe, the common Song or Canzonette, 
may perhaps be judged: an Object too. inconſiderable for 
any ſerious Propoſal of a Reform. But the Writer will 
not. be. aſhained to fotlow the Example of the greateſt 
Authors among the ancient'Greeks, in recommending the 
early PraCtice of a proper domeftic Muſic, as tending 
powerfully .to ſooth the diſcordant Paſſions, to influence 
the "Taſte, and fix the morals of Youth. If we refleR, 
how apt the youthful Ear is to: catch muſical Impreſſions, 
and how open' the Heart to, every [mpreſlion to forcibly 
convey d, it cannot be regarded as a Matter of Indifference 
(among thoſe who underttand the Force of early Habits) 
whether theſe firſt impreſſions be properly or improperly 
directed. It may ſeem a Paradox, though perhaps a cer- 
tain Truth, that the future and leading Colour of the 
Pallions, in both Sexes, hath often been determined by a 
Song. Poets and Viuſicians, therefore, would do them- 


{elves 
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ſelves the trueſt Honour, if they would religiouſly abſtain 
from lending the attraQive Colours of their reſpeCtive Arts 
to the Embelliſhment of Licentiouſneſs and Vice. 
___ Fhe Writer would not ſubje& himſelf to ſuch an 1n:- 
putation of Ignorance, as to ſuggeſt the Poſſibility of re- 
newing the old Grecian Praftice, when Men of the it 
| Rank and Dignity diſdained not to grace the Feaſt witl: 
Songs religious, political, and moral; with the Celebratios 
of Gods, Herces, and Virtues : At the very Mention of this 
obſolete Practice, be ſees Ridicule pouring in from every 
Quarter. *'Tis enough to hope from the preſent faſhion- 
able World, that they will ab/7ain from Songs of an oppu/ite 
Mature. ED ; TRE; Fl 
As the practicable Utility of the common Song or Can- 
Zonette ſeems to lie chiefly among the younger ranks, an 
eaſy and familiar Simplicity of Style and Manner ſeems 
peculiarly its proper Charafter, To this ought to be 
added {where the Subje&t will admit) a certain Feſtivity 
and Brilliancy of Tafte ; that the moſt attraQtive Colours 
of the Arts may be thrown on Virtue ; and Benevolence, 
Generofity, and Greatneſs of Soul, may babitually mix 
themſelves with domeſtic and ſocial Amuſement. = 
2. The Anthem, 'with ReſpeR to its Subjed, neither 
needs nor admits Improvement ; being drawn from the ſa- 
ered Scriptures [g]. A proper Se/edion of Words for 
Muſic is indeed a Work of Importance here : And though 
in many Inſtances this be well made, yet. it were to be 
wiſhed, that ſome ſuperior Judgment would ower/ee, and 


{ g] Although it be a prudent Reſerve in the Church of 
ENGLAND, to admit no other Poetry than the ſacred, into 
divine Service ; yet ſtill, for the high Purpoſe of domeſtic 
or private Devotion and PraQtice, the Compoſition of 
Hymns would be a noble Addition to the Poetry and Muſic } 
of a rational Society of Chriſtians. Here, the Poet would | 
have Room for a Diſplay of that Genius, which the Pru- 
dence of the eftablithed Church hath prevented, in the 
wiſe Regulation of her public Service. Of this Kind may 
be juſtly regarded that fine Ode of Poet, intitled, © The 
. dying Chriſtian to his Soul.” 

- | ſametimes 
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ſometimes (negatively at leaft) dire the Compoſer, for 
the Prevention of Improprietiess A paralle| remark will 


extend itſelf almoſt to the whole Book of Pſalms, as they 


are verſified by STExNHOLD, for the Uſe of parochial 
Churches. There are few Stanzas which do not preſent 
Expreflions, to excite the Ridicule of fome Part of every 
Congregation. This Verſion might well be aboliſhed, as 


it expoſeth one of the nobleſt Parts of diyine Service to 


Contempt : Eſpecially as there is another Verſion already 
privileged, which though not excellent, is however not in- 
tolerable. — The parochial Mufic ſeems to need no Reform + 
Its Simplicity and Solemaity ſuit well its genera] Deſtina- 
tion; and it is of Power, when properly perforined, to 
| raiſe AﬀeCtions of the nobleft Nature. It were to be 
wiſhed, that the Cathedral Mufic were always compoſed 
with a proportioned Sobriety and Reſerve. Here, as we 
| have obſerved, the whole 1s apt to degenerate too much 


into an Aﬀair of Art. A great and pathetic Simplicity of 


Style, kept ever in Subſerviency to the ſacred Poetry, 
ought to be aimed at, as the trueft, and the only Praite. 


The ſame devout Simplicity of Manner may be attained in 
the Performance, and ought to be ſtudied by the Organiſt 


and Choir : Their Ambition ſhou:d lie in a natural and 
_ Cignified Execution, not in a curious Ditplay of Art. The 
Maxim of AuGUsTINE was excellent, and deſerves the 
ſerious Attention both of thoſe who perform, and thoſe 
who hear : © I always think myſelf blameable, when I am 
« drawn to attend more to the Sznger than to Twhat 7s 
« Sung.” But an additional * nadness oe ſeems neceſſary, 


as the Means of bringing back Church Muſic to its original 


Dignity and Uſe : We have ſeen, in the Courſe of this 
Difſertation, how the Separations follow each other in the 
Decline of the poetic and muſical Arts. And for the fake 
of Truth, we muſt here obſerve, that in the Performance 
of Cathedral Mufic, a Separation hath long taken Place, 


fatal to its true Utility. The higher Ranks of the Church 


| do not think themſelves concerned in the Performance. 
| It were devoutly to be wiſhed, that the muſical Educa- 
tion-were ſo general, as to enable the Clergy, of whatever 
' Rank, to join the Choir in the Celebration of their Creator, 
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-1n all its 2ppointed Forms: The Laity would be natu- 
L rally led to follow ſo powerful an Example. ——1 here is 
Reaſon to believe, that this Separation was in Part occa- 
ſioned by the IntroduGtion of an artificial Muſic, which 
became tco difficult in the Execution for any but profeſſed 
-Mvuſicians : Here, then, we find an additional Motive, for 
_ -bringing down the Cathedral Muſic from its preſent com- 
| Plex and artificial Style, to that of Simpl: ey! and eaſy Exe- 
cution. _ 
|  .. 239+. With Reſpect to the two dramatic Forms, the Opera 
and Oratorio, 'we have already pointed out their chief 
 Defe&ts, as they exiſt in their preſent State But as to an 
eftectual Reformation, ſuch as may produce their - proper 
Ends, it ſeems utter|y impratticab e, while the dramatic 
Form and the muſical Accompanyment remain in Union. 
| To hear Kings, Warniours, Stateſmen, Philoſophers, Pa- 
F | triarchs, Saints, and Martyrs, holding long Converſations 
with each 6ther in muſical Recitative, is a Circumſtance fo 
totally out of Nature, that the Imagination imnjediately 
revolts, and rejeQs: the Repreſentation as abſurd and in- 
credible. - The Recitative, therefore, or. perpetual mu- 
| tical Accompanyment which prevails in both, bein'z thus 
unalterably at Variance with the dramatic Form, the one 
_ or the other muſt be defireyed e: ere Frovavitity and  Patbes | 
can ariſe, - 
One Method of a Reform may be effeQed, by Sos, 
ing the Recitative, or perpetual muſical Accompanyment : 
| And in this Caſe, the Interlocutory Part would fink into 
the common Form of Tragedy. A muſical Choir, diſtin 
from the Perſons of the Diama, might itil] be introduced 
_— onally, with much OY and ESeS [hb]. ER 
| | | all 
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[4] I fay, acak RAY For thts continuing Choir of 
| the old Greek Tragedy would be a Circumſtance as far 
| out of Nature, as the Recitative ſelf. Beſides, - the per-. 
F ' petual and continuing Choir would rob modern Tragedy 
| of half her Powers and Graces: A ſtrict Unicy of Flace 
and Time, as we have ſeen, are its neceſſary Conſe- 
| quences *; But with ReſpeCt to what is of far greater Im- 
<< | portance, 
| E | See above, Sect. vi. Art. 22. 
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all, the Occaſions muſt have a ſtrong Reference to the 
molt pathetic Situations of the tragic aEtion : The Chory 
muſt confitt of ſuch CharaQers, as may with Probability 
appear in the muſical Department : 1 he de nwult be 
written in the Style of Patftion ; not with 'the Parade of 
unafieQting Imagery, or tedious Allegory ; which, inſtead 
_ of rouzing an Audience, would lull them to Repoſe : 
The Muſic and Performance muſt be of a correſpondent 
" Nature !n pointing out this Reform of the muſical 
| Prema, the Writer may ſeem to ſeparate the two Sifter 
Arts, inſtead of uniting them : Put in Reality, he only 
_ propoſes their Separation in one Circumſtance, as the ne- 
ceflary means of compleating their Union in another. 
- But left this ſhould ſeem to confine the muſical Art to 
an Alliance with the mere Ode or Hymn only, and to ba- 
niſh it entirely -from the Repreſentation of Arens ; let. 
_ us now proceed to another and more perte&t Kind of Re- 


portance, I mean the Aion, its Effets upon the whole 
were bad. *T's true, that even here, it had the natural 
_ Fffe&t of producing Unity : But while it ſecured the Unizy 

of the Aion, it generally deſtroyed its Force. For there 
are few great, diſtreſsful, or terrible A&tions, which do 
not require ſome Variety of Place, in Order to unfold them 
in ail their moſt pathetic oituations and ftriking Aſpects : 
Many of theſe, therefore, muſt be loſt to the Poet and his 
Audience, and a feeble and mevgre Fable muſt generally 
ariſe from that ſtri&t Unity of Place which the continuing | 
Choir produced. Hence we often find the Greek 'I'ra- 
gedians reduced to the Neceſlity of conveying by Narra- 
_ tion many-affeQting. Incidents, which would have formed 

capital Scenes, could they have been introduced confiit-. 
ently with the Unity of Place. Were it neceſſary to in- 
| large on this Subject, which is not incurious, it might be 
- proved by an InduGtion of particulars, that there is not a 

great and affeQting Tragic ACtion in the whole Compaſs of 
Antiquity, but what is miſerably cramped and maimed by 
this Conſtraint ; That of the Oedipus Tyrannus only ex- 
cepted, which inceed ſeems nearly, if not abſolutely, per- 
 &Q, in all the Parts-of its Conftruction. 
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\ form, in which manyoof the Subjefts of the Opera and 
_ Oratorio may be exhibited in full Union with the Powers 
of Mufic, joined with Probability and Nature. TH 
© We have ſeenabove, that from an. Union of the Ode 
and Epic, a firſt rude Outline of Tragedy naturally aroſe, 
compounded of mufical Narration and choral Song [i]. 
| Herethen let us fix, for the proper Form of the muſical 
_ Exhibition of great, terrible, or pathetic Actions. 'This 
Union forms what may properly be ſtyled the Narrative 
or Ezic Ode. It aroſe from Nature, at a Period when the 
 AQions repreſented were of the /mple/t Kind [4]. This 
Simplicity of AQtion is ſtill neceflary to be preſerved, for 
the PerfeCtion of this Species ; becauſe a complicated Ac- 
tion would inevitably produce long and unanimated Nar- 
rations, would unnerve the muſical Recitation, and de- 
{troy the very Genius of the Poem. Suppoſing, then, the 
Action to be ſimple and impatlioned ; the Poem, the Mu/ic, 
and er frerrighs if well conduQed, will be attended with 
 fuch a Degree of Nature and Probability, as will give the 
Alliance of Poetry and Muſic their higheft Power and 
Pathos. The intermixed Narrations muſt be thort and 
animated : "The Songs and Choirs various and expreſſive ; | 
and being frequently interrupted by the brief Recitals, 
may by theſe Means be inſpirited far beyond the ſimple 
and continued Ode, which from its unbroken Length of- 
ten degenerates- into Languor. By this Union, all the 
ſtriking Parts of the AQtion may be brought forth to View, 
while every thing that is cold, improbable, and unaffett- 
Ing, may be veiled in Darkneſs. — The Recitative, of 
. muſical Accompanyment in the narrative Parts, will here 
loſe a great Part of that Improbability which incumbers it 
in the dramatic Repreſentation ; For here, the Reciter is 
a profeſſed Muſician, whoſe Province lies in the Enthu- 
fiaſm of Song ; and the Narrations being ſhort and ani- 
mated, beyond what is poſlible in the continued Ule of 
Dialogue, they approach nearer to the Genius of the Oe, 
and therefore may without Improbability or Impropriety 
receive a muſical Accompanyment which approaches 


{s] See above, SeQ. vi. Art. 19. 
[4] See bid. 
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nearer to a full and dire& Song. —And laſtly, the Songs 
_ and Chozrs are intheir Performance fo far from being un- 
natural, that they are no more than a pawerful Tranſcript 


from Nature, impelling thoſe who hear the Recital of the 
Adtion, and are inſtructed in the Laws of Melody, tojorn 


in every repreſented Scene of Joy, Triumph,. Terror, 
Exultation, Devotion, or Diſtreſs. :pben? 


# 


Ofthis narrative or Epic Ode, we have two fine Exam- 


%.4Y 


les in our Language, written by Poxe and Dxvpen- 


n Force of Paſſion, and Variety of Correſpondent Verſi- 
- fication, [/] they are admirable. "The Songs and Choirs 
are by Turns tender, joyous, and majeſtic, and are often 
calculated for the nobleſt and moſt. powerful Union of 


Poetry and Muſic. On the other Hand, while their un- 


rivalled Excellence is admitted, critical Juſtice demands, 
that we point out ſome Blemiſhes in theſe two immortal 
Odes, left an undiſtinguiſhing Principle of Imitation ſhould 


lead to an Adoption of their Faults along with their Beau- 
ties. — With Reſpe& to Mr. Porz's Odeon St. Cecitia's 


Day, the Subje# ſeems to want Unity - It is not a Recital 
of one great Aion, but rather a poetic Deſcription of the 


Adventures of Oxy xz us. —Mr. Davpen's Odeis perfe&t 


no 


in the Unity of the AQtion ; but. imperfe# in the moral i, 
End: For it is a Repreſentation of the abuſed Power of 


Muſic in firing' a young Prince to an AQ of Revenge 
and Cruelty. In the Execution, there -is but one Er- 


ror of Conſequence; which ſeems to run through both 


[7] We kuve ſhewn above, that the Return of the 


| ſame Meaſure in the Strophe, Antiftrophe, and Epode, 0 


the ancient Greek Oe, was the natural Conſequence of , 


its Union with the Dance. © Bu | 

verably loft, 'the unvaried Meaſute of the Ode becomes. 
at beſt an unmeaning Thing ; and is indeed an abſurd one, 
as it deprives the Poet of that Variety of Meaſure, which 
often gives a great Energy.to the Compoſition, by the in-_ 


But this Union being irreco- , 


cidental and ſudden Intervention ol an abrupt or lengthen- 


ed Verſification. x The two Odes : here mentioned, COn- 


tain a Variety of fine rs. allo Kind of Beauty. * | 


theſe 
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theſe Odes ſo juſtly celebrated : The. Narrative Part is 
not always ſufficienjy di/linguiſhed from the Song. They 
run into each other in ſuch a Manner, that the muſical 
Compoſer muſt often find himſelf embaraſſed, whether to 
accompany with Recitative, er a more compleat Melody, 
Indeed, it is manifeſt, that theſe illuſtrious Poets were 


net aware of this DiſtinQion,; And'hence it came to paſs, 


_ that many Paſſages which they evidently meant for Song, 
are in the Form of Narration. , But let this be added, as 
a Juſtice due to. theſe celebrated Names, that the Nar- 
Tations are in ſome Parts ſo highly animated, that without 
any ſtriking Impropriety they admit, the Accompanyment 
either of the Song or Choir. *Tis obvious to remark, 
that HaxDEL was lometimes perplexed by this Irregularity 


| of the poetic Compoſition,, when he ſet DxyDen's Ode | 


to Muſic: For ſome. Parts are. thrown. into Recitative 

which might ſeem rather to demand'the Song ; and others 

_ are thrown into Song, which, in their preſent Narrative 

Form, ſeem rather to demand the Recitative.—A Poet of 
inferior Rank [-]. bath attempted to reQify this Diſorder 
In DxvypeN's Ode. But he bad not ſufficiently eſtimated 

bis own Strength, when he adyentured to tamper with 
the Bow of ULysszs. Wheneyer he hath attempted a 

_ Change, be hath quenched the poetic Fire. _ 

_ The Subje&s of the narrative or. Epic Ode may be drawn. 
with Propriety either from ezhnical or ſacred Story. The 
ethnical will furniſh thoſe which are moral or political ; the 
faered is a rich. Field, of, Subje&ts meral and religious. 

There is a peculiar Propriety in exhibiting the ſacred; Story 
in this Manrer of, the Epic Ode ; becaule in the dramatic 
Repreſentation of agtique. SubjeQs, through oY rs 
Diſſimilarity of ancient Manners to our own, tis dithcult 


to avoid the TntroduCtion, of Circumſtances which will not 


be either manifeſtly 7ncongrueus,.or contemptible to an Eye 
merely. modern; two Appearances,. which. are carefully 


to be avoided in the Reprelentation of ſacred'Story. 'Lhe 


| Way of Narration, therefore, is highly preferable; be- 
cauſe in this, the Poet can produce the greateſt and, moſt 


[nm] Mr. Hvcnss. 
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ſtriking Situations, and at the ſame Time preſerve both 
Probability and Reſped, by throwing the reſt into Shades. 
That this ns 42491 of ſacred SubjeQts is the higheſt 


| and moſt intereſting Union of Poetry and Muſic, needs no 
elaborate Proof ; It ſtands intimately conneed with all 
the ſublime Truths, the great and affeQiing Events of our 
Religion, which, when thus exhibited by the united Powers 
of Poem and Song, call forth all the nobleſt Emotions. of 
the human Soul; and exalt it to the higheſt Pitch of 
Elevation that our mortal Condition will admit. — 


SECT. XV, 
 ConcLvs10N. 


THUS far then, at leaſt, the poetic and muſical Arts 


_ may admit an-effeCtual Re-union ; ſo as to produce 


Y their nobleſt Ends. As to any farther Conſequences, they 


muſt be the Effet of this firſt Reform : And therefore, till 
ſomething be done here, it can be of no importance to 
Dont out. higher Improvements, which in the preſent | 

tate of "Things would certainly be eſteemed chimerical. 
| Let us then, for the preſent, conclude with altering 
Queſtion, © Whether our Age and Nation might not ſtill 
«« farther diſtinguiſh itſelf in_its Regard for the nobler 
« Arts, bythe Inftitutionof A Poetic and Mufical Academy, 
** for the more effeCtal Re-union of theſe two Arts, and 
*« their better DireQtion to their higheſt Ends” —The 
Judgment of an able and diſintereſted Society, eſtabliſhed 
| for this Purpoſe, might perhaps effeCt every Reform here 
' propoſed in the: four diſtin&t Species, in which the two 
Arts are ftill imperfeQtly and improperly united. 'The 
Prize muſt be Honour only ; left mercenary Spirits 
ſhould intrude upon the Walk of Genius. It may be p- 
| Poſed, that the beſt Poets, of the riſing Age at leaſt, would 
court the Approbation of ſuch an Academy : And from 
this Inſtitution, as from a Nurſery. of theſe Siſter-Arts, a 
Succeſſion of approved Poems would naturally ariſe, in 
every Form that could properly receive the Colourings 
and Embelliſhments of Muſic. — The familiar Song, com- 
14 --: ...-. - -.- man 
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poſed for domeſtic and ſoctal Entertainment, when thus 
chaſtiſed by the moral Decrees of the Academy, would 
gradually riſe into its ancient Dignity and Uſe. — The Se- 
leQion-of the Anthem from the facred Scriptures might 
receive the public Approbation of the Society: And the 
Hymn, controuled by the fame ſober Judgments, would 
aſſume that pathetic Sublimity and Simplicity of Style, 
Which tends to elevate the Soul to the Contewplation and 
Love of divine Things. — The tragic Choir, properly 
_ reſtrained and limited by ſuch an Authority, might oc- 
cafionally be introduced and applied to the Increaſe of 
Pity and Terror, and to all the moral Ends of the dra- 
matic Species. "The Epic Ode, direQed by the Taſte and 
Wiſdom of this Academy, would obtain its Completion. 
_ The greateſt and moſt affeQing SubjeQs, drawn from the 
Hiſtory of our own or other Countries, would riſe before 
us; While the Sublimeſt and moſt intereſting Events re- 
corded in the ſacred Scriptures, thus recommended and 
adorned, would meke their Way through the nobler Paſ- _ 
ſions to the Heart. Es an 
The State and CharaQter of our Mu/ic would be no leſs 
_ influenced by the Authority of ſuch an Inſtitution. The 
Poems which ſhould receive its unbiafſſed Approbation, 
would naturally become Obje&ts of the Ambition of our 
beſt Compoſers : Whoſe Genius, thus chaſtiſed and di- 
Tected to its proper Ends, would no longer wander into 
the illegitimate Fantaſies of Song ; but in juſt Subordi- 
nation to the poetic Expreſſions, would only be ambiti- 
'ous of joining its Powers, for the ProduQtion of a true 
Pathos. | ras ah | 
The Performance of theſe approved Poems thus heigh- 
tened by approved Mu/ic, would naturally correſpond with 
the Genius of Both, if under the Controul of the fame 
_ wiſe Judgments. The Singers would no longer think 
themſelves at Liberty to deſert their Subje& for the Pride 
of Execution: But, under the InſpeQion of a ſuperior 
Taſte and Authority, would be led to adopt a true Sim- 
plicity of Manner; and, like the juſt 4#or, would be 
only ambitious of aſſiſting the Poet and Muſician, in adorn- 
Ing and compleating the intended Repreſentation. _ 
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The Importance of {uch an Inftitution may deſerve our 
molt ſerious thoughts. We have ſeen above, how con- 
' genial the poetic and muſical Arts are with the Frame and 
aculties of Man: That in every Period of Manners, 
whether ſavage, barbarous, civilized, refined, or cor- 
rupted, their Influence hath been felt in every Nation of 
the Earth. So univerſal and powerful are their Effe&s 
on the Paſſions of the Soul, that perhaps no Period of 
| buman Nature can be aſſigned (at Jeaſt the Writer knows 
of none) in which they have not been either /alutary 
or pernicious : In which they have not either tended to 
promote and confirm Religion, Virtue, and public Hap- 
pineſs; or been the Inftruments of Licentiouſneſs, and 
public Ruin. a RS I OY 
Add to this, that whoever will look back into the pre- 
ceding Pages, will find that in all poliſhed States theſe 
Arts have a natura] Tendency towards Corruption, unleſs 
checked and chaſtiſed by wholeſome Inſtitutions. This 
- Tendency ariſeth not from the Nature of the Arts them- . 
ſelves; but from that Period of Manners, which tends to 
pervert them from their proper Ends. — Would you quench 
this natural Flame implanted in the human Breaſt ? The 
Attempt were Folly. You mult deſtroy. our Eyes and 
Ears, thofe Inlets to the Pow:ers of Poetry and Mufic, 
before you can accomplith ſuch a Purpoſe. What then 
is to be done, but to regulate this mighty Stream, which 
will inevitably ran either in. thre Channel of ice or 
Virtue ? | RENEE w; 
| More particularly, in a great and powerful Kingdom, 
where additional Degrees of Wealth ſhould flow in- with 
every Tide ; theſe, eſpecially in a Time of Peace, muſt in- 
evitably be followed by new Degrees of inventive Luxury, 
and an unwearied Paſſion for Diffipation and Amuſement. 
Hence the peculiar Danger would ariſe, even where no 
11] Intentions ſhould dwell, of a Perverfion of the mimztic, 
and eſpecially, of the poetic and mufical Arts, from their 
proper and exalted, to their improper and ignoble Ends. — 
If in ſuch a Kingdom, their loweſt Forms ſhould be 
ſought for, while the higher were negleQted ; if Tragedy 
thould give Way to Comedy, and Comedy to Farce, and 
| I 3 Farce 
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Farce to Pantomime ; if Privileges ſhould be denied to the 
Lebours of Genius, which were indulged to the Tricks of 
Harlequin and Pierot ;—what could be more juſtly feared, 
than a general Decline of Taſte, which by filent and un- 
perceived Degrees might inſenfibly ſlide into the fame 
fatal EffeQs, which marked the later Periods of the Greek 
Republics, and the Roman Empire? Ny - 


On the contrary; an effeQtual Union of theſe two 
powerful Arts, direQted to their proper Ends, would be 
produQiive of the nobleſt Conſequences : It would renew 
and augment the Dignity ofevery elegant Accompliſhment; 
would refine the Taſte, inforce the Religion, purify the 
Morals, ſtrengthen the Policy, of the moſt proſperous 
Kingdom; in a Word, would give a proper and falutary 
Direction to: that Overflow of Wealth, which mult either 
adorn or overwhelm it. _ > es | 
An Inflitution, therefore, which may promote ſuch im- 
fortant Ends, may ſeem not only to claim the Attention 
of the H/i/e and Good in every private Station ; but might 
| es be regarded as not unworthy the Protedion of the 
reft and greateſt Kin. __ 


/ f 


THE END. 


[199]. 
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APPENDIX. 


The follswing Memoir, which was lately communicated to 


the Author by an honourable Gentleman, hath Reference 
to þ. 128. of the preceding Diſſertation : And though it 


was not received ſoon enough to be inſerted in its proper 
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Place, yet the Author thought it but Fuſtice to the curious 


Reader, to add it as an Appendix. 


-. 46 By the Quand. | 
In LIZABETH, by the Grace of Gop, of England, 
LL, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, &c: To our truſty and right well beloved Sir 
Richard Bulkely Knight, Sir Rees Griffth Ke. Ellis Price 
Eſq; Dr. in civil Law, and one of our Counci] in the 
Marcheffe of Wales, William Moſtyn, Jeuen Lloyd of 
Yale, John Saliſbury of Rhug, Rice Thomas, Maurice 
Wynne, William Lewis, Pierce Moſtyn, Owen John 
ap Howel Fichan, John William ap John, John Lewis 
Owen. Morris Griffith, Symmd Thelwat, John Grif- 
fith, Ellis ap William Lioyd, Robert Puleſton, Harri ap 
Harri, William Glynn, and Rees Hughes Eſqs. and to 
every of them Greeting.” = 

« Whereas it 1s come to the Knowledge of the Lord 
Preſident, and other our Council in our Marchefſe of 
W ales, that vagrant and idle Perſons naming themſelves 


 Mynſtrels, Rythmers, and Bards, are lately grown into 


ſuch intolerable Multitude within the Principality of 
North Wales, that not only Gentlemen and others by 
their ſhameleſs Diſorders are oftentimes diſquieted in 
their Habitations, but alſo the expert Mynfirels and Mu- 


 ficians in Tongue and Cunynge thereby much diſcou- 
« raged to travaile in the Exerciſe: and Praiſe of their 


cc 


ot 


Knowledg, and alſo not a little hindred (of) Livings and 
Preferment ; The Reformation whereof, and the put- 
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ting theſe People in Order, the ſaid Lord Preſident ad | 


Council have thought very neceſſary : And knowing 


you to be Men of both Wiſdom and upright Dealing, 
and alſo of Experience and good Knowiedge in the 
Scyence, have appointed and authorized You to: be 
Commillioners for that Purpoſe : And forafmuch as our 
ſaid Council, of late travailing in ſome Part of the ſaid 
Principality, had perfeA Underſtanding by credible Re- 
port, that the accuſtomed Place for the Execution of 


the like Commitſion hath been heretofore at Cayroes in 


our County of Flynt, and that William Moſtyn Efq. 
and his Anceftors have .had the Gift and beſtowing of 
the Sy/ver Harp appertaining to the Chzef of that Fa- 
culty, and that a Zear's Warning (at leatt) hath been 


accuſtomed to be given of the 4ſembly and Execution 


of the like Commiiftion ; Our ſaid Council have there- 
fore appointed the Execution of this Commiſſion to be 
at the faid Town of Cayroes, the Monday next after: 


the Feaſt of the Bleſſed Trinity which ſhall be in the 


Year of our Lord 1568. And therefore we require and. 
command You by the Authority of thefe Preſents, not 
only to cauſe open Proclamation to be madein all Fairs, 
Market-Towns, and other Places of Aſſembly within: 


our Counties of Aglere, Carnarvon, Meryonydd, Den- 


bigh and Flynt, that all and every Perſon and Perſons: 
that intend to maintain their Living by name or Co- 
tour of Myn/trels, Rythmers, or Bards, within the Ta- 


laith, of Aberffraw, comprehending the faid five-Shires, 


ſhall be and appear before You the ſaid Day and Place. 
to ſhew their Learnings accordingly : But alſo, that 
You, twenty, nineteen, eighteen, ſeventeen, ſixteen, 
fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, twelve, eleven; ten, nine, 
eight, ſeven, or ſix of you, whereof You the ſaid Sir 
Richard Bulkely, Sir Rees Griffith, Ellis Price, and Wil- 
liam Moſtyn Eſqs. or three or two of you, to be of the 
Number ; to repair to the ſaid Place the Days aforeſaid, 
and calling to you ſuch expert Men: in the faid Faculty 
of the Welſb Mufick as to You ſhall be thought con- 
venient, to proceed to the Execution of the: Premiſes, 


-« and to admit ſuch and ſo many, as by your Wiſdems 
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* and Knowledges you ſhall find worthy, into and under 


the Degrees heretofore (in Uſe) in ſemblable Sort to u/e, 
exerciſe, and follow the Sciences and Faculties of their 
Profeſſions, in ſuch decent Order as ſhall appertain ta 


* each of their Degrees, and as your Diſcretions and Wif- 


doms ſhall preſcribe unto them : Giving ſtreight Moni- 
tion and Commandment in our Narne and on our Behalf 
to the reſt not worthy, that they return to ſoine honeſt 


© Labour, and due Exerciſe, ſuchas they be moſt apt unto 


cc 


for Mainten2nce of their Living, upon Pain to be taken 
as ſturdy and idle Vagabonds, and to be uled according 
to the Laws and Statutes provided in that Behalf ; let- 
ting You with our faid Council look for Advertiſement, 


' by Certificate at your Hands, »of your Doings in the 


Execution of the ſaid Premiſes ; foreſeeing in any wile, 
that upon the ſaid Afﬀembly the Peace and good Order 
be obſerved and kept accordingly ; aſcertaining you that. 
the ſaid William Moſtyn hath promiſed to ſee Furniture 
and Things neceſſary provided for that Aﬀſembly, at 


& the Place aforeſaid. 


« Given under our Signet at our City of-Cheſter, the. 
** twenty third of October in the ninth Year of our 
«c Reign, i563,” _ 7 Þ gn 
| « Signed - > 
« Her Highneſs's Counſail 2 
© 1n the Marchefle of Wales. 
« N. B. This Commilſion was copy'd exaGily from the 
+ Original now at Moſtyn, A. D. 1693: Where the 
« Silver Harp allo is.” CL Ben 


From this Commiſſion it appears, 1'*, That although 


many of the Bards were maſlacred by Eo wax the Firtt, 
yet the whole Order was by no means exterminated. 
24!y, That in the Reign of EL1zazeTH, Abuſes had 
_ crept on among the Yel/þ Bards, ſimilar to thoſe which 
are recorded of the [rijh. 3%, That public Contefts 
for poetic and mu/cal Fame had been eftablithed in Wales 
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Toa ancient FURY 4dr, That theſe "Ocnith are-now 


| ceaſed. 


In Wotton's © Leges Wallicz,” (Append. p. 547, 548. ) 
- ive are two Laws of Henry the Fourth recorded, which 
relate to the Prevention of the Abuſes of the Bard's Pro- . 
_ feſſion ; but in ſuch general Terms, that nothing relative 
_ to the particular State of their Muſic and Poetry can be. 
'colleRed from them. 
The Author will eſteem it a fingular Fayour, if any. 
tleman can tranſmit to him an authentic Account of 


_ the final Decline of the Bard's Profeſſion i in Wales, 


INSCETP TION 


Written at a favourite RETIREMENT, | 


in May 1758. 


 Finemque tueri, 
Naturamgue ſequi. 


H A T tho' nor glittering Turret riſe, 

Nor Splendor gild theſe mild Retreats ? 
Yet NaTUuxe here, in modeſt Guiſe 
Diſplays her unambitious Sweets : 


Along each gentle-ſwelling Lawn 
She ſtrays, with ruftic Garlands crown'd ; 
And wakes the Flow'rs at early Dawn, 
| To fling their boſom'd F ragrance round. 


Here teach thy Vot'ry, blameleſs Guide, 
To trace thy Step ſerene and free ; | 
To ſhun the toilſome Heights of Pride, 

| Thro' theſe calm Scenes to fo/low Tate. 


His ſilent Walk "R Thou adorn, 
Ofer theſe green Slopes, from Tumult far ; 
Whether he greet the bluſhing Morn, 

Or welcome up yon evening Star : 


PSY 


' 204 AN INSCRIPTION, &c. 


Intent, while thro' theſe tufted Bow' rs 
Thy generous Whiſpers charm his Ear, 
 __ » To hail from Heav'n thy kindred Pow' OY 
wat meet fair FEE and Freedom here. 


Yet aromapt to ſtay his Country 's Fall, 
The ſtormy City's War he'll join, 
When Thou, and Truth, and Freedom call : 
| For Freedom's Voice, and Truth's, are thine. 


TIT , 


THE END. 
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